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PREFACE 
gia 


In the republican, democratic, constitutional, and secular atmospheres 
of America, France, and much of the Western World of today, a 
figure like the Comte de Chambord, to whom absolute Christian mon- 
archy was something absolutely above popular will, is difficult to 
understand. Many Frenchmen, including monarchists, did not under- 
stand him in his own day. Whether understood or not, he was a sig- 
nificant political factor throughout his life, and the key to the political 
situation following the Franco-Prussian War. He could have been 
crowned and could have reigned at least for a while had he but been 
willing to utter a few words which would have little troubled a less 
conscientious pretender. But in spite of a humane and in some limited 
respects rather advanced social outlook, he believed the purposes of 
monarchy were absolute and not relative to the transitory will of the 
nation. His ideology was essentially a simplified and somewhat roman- 
ticized abstract of the noblest of earlier thinking and practice, to which 
were added a few surprisingly modern concepts of social and economic 
reform. His position, generally presented in the most traditional termi- 
nology, was thoroughly out of harmony with the temper of the times, 
particularly after the early seventies. To a considerable degree he has 
been judged by standards other than his own, and political presumption 
has considerably colored the approach of most French historians. Many 
American treatments understandably have been rather stereotyped and 
harsh. Heretofore there has been no full biography of the Comte de 
Chambord in the English language. The purpose of this study is to fill 
this gap, portraying the man in light of his own beliefs and principles. 
Its emphasis is on the period from the collapse of the Second Empire 
to Chambord’s death, because this is the most significant and spectacu- 
lar part of his life, and because of the availability of unpublished ma- 
terial for these years. 

I am indebted to Professor Lynn M. Case of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, under whose guidance I first delved into this field. Many 
archivists and librarians at the Bibliotheque Nationale, the Archives 
Nationales, and the Vienna Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv have aided 
me, and I express my special thanks to Madame Helene Tulard of the 
Archives de la Préfecture de Police in Paris. I am most grateful to 
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Father Guillaume de Bertier de Sauvigny, Professor at the Institut 
Catholique in Paris, for several kinds of assistance. Among other things, 
he helped me in my attempt to locate descendants of various royalist 
leaders of Chambord’s day. Of these people, the Marquis de Belleval, 
a descendant of an attaché at the court of the pretender in exile, gave 
me many ideas. Msgr. Joseph N. Moody of Catholic University of 
America gave me valuable advice at different stages in my work. I am 
indebted to North Carolina State University for grants aiding in re- 
search for and publication of this book. My wife, Elizabeth Winnifred 
Brown, made many corrections in my writing and encouraged me in 
my efforts. 


MLB 19 January 1967 
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CHAPTER ONE 


EXE NEANT DE LJEUROPE 


Guns at the Invalides at five o’clock in the morning of 29 September 
1820 told Paris that an heir to the throne of France had been born.’ 
The appellation, “lenfant du miracle,” given this child by Lamartine 
in his famous poem was apt,” as he was the posthumous son of the 
Duc de Berry, who had been assassinated seven and one-half months 
previously. The term, first used by a member of the diplomatic corps 
that afternoon at the Tuileries,’ stuck in many minds. The dean of the 
diplomatic corps, the papal nuncio, Msgr. Macchi, saw precise mean- 
ing in this “miraculous” birth: “This child of sorrows, of regrets, of 
remembrances is also the child of Europe; he is the prediction and 
guaranty of the peace and repose which must follow so many agita- 
tions.”* This child of France was a child of Europe by the blood of 
many of its royal families. In offering a promise for the continuation 
of the direct Bourbon line in France, he held out hope for the kind 
of peace for which the legitimists of Europe yearned. 

The preceding generation of Bourbons had experienced the storm- 
iest of years, which had brought the triumph of the Revolution, the 
execution of the King and the Queen, the disappearance of the Dau- 
phin, and the greatest confusion and distress for the royal family in 
exile. The Restoration of 1814-1815 quickly reversed the fortunes of 
the Bourbons, but not all the dark clouds were blown away, and there 
were even indications that the storm might come again. Nevertheless, 
after many anxious years the royal family at least could face the future 


1. The earliest real biography of the Comte de Chambord, Alexandre de Saint- 
Albin, Histoire d’Henri V (Paris, 1874), p. 42, tells us that everyone knew that twelve 
guns would announce a princess and twenty-four a prince. Vicomte de Reiset, “La 
naissance du duc de Bordeaux,” Revue de Paris, XII (March-April, 1902), 326, recounts 
the testimony of a national guard officer who maintained there was a tense delay of 
seven or eight seconds before the thirteenth gun, after which delirium set in. The 
Duchesse de Gontaut-Biron, Memoirs of the Duchesse de Gontaut, Gouvernante to 
the Children of France during the Restoration, 1773-1836, trans. Mrs. J. W. Davis (2 
vols.; New York, 1894), II, 40, not always too precise, says there were 101 guns. See 
also Guillaume de Bertier de Sauvigny, La Restauration (Paris, 1955), pp. 231-232. 

2. “Ode sur le naissance du duc de Bordeaux,” Saint-Albin, pp. 428-431. 

3. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, II, 42. 

4. Pierre de Luz (Pierre Henry de La Blanchetai), Henri V (Paris, 1931), p. 23 
Saint-Albin, p. 45. 
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with a direct heir, Henri-Charles-Ferdinand-Marie-Dieudonné d’Ar- 
tois, Duc de Bordeaux, later to be known as the Comte de Chambord. 

Some of the clouds over the newborn Prince were from the same 
storm centers that had produced the Revolution. Others were more 
indirect, casting shadows on his right to succession to the throne. 
Although the Dauphin probably had died some time after his parents, 
there was good reason to question whether the child who died 8 June 
1795 in the Temple was Charles-Louis, Duc de Normandie.’ Could it 
have been that Louis XVIII during his reign, and the royal family in 
their exile after 1830, were unjust in not receiving one Charles Naun- 
dorff, who claimed to be the lost Dauphin? A story of the most scur- 
rilous sort was spread, maintaining that the birth of the “enfant du 
miracle” himself was fraudulent. 

Also aimed at the royal succession of the infant Duc de Bordeaux 
was the claim that the Duc de Berry, who had spent much of his time 
in exile in England, had had legitimate children by a marriage legally 
contracted about the end of 1807. The substance of this last claim at 
least could be seen in the existence of several persons whom the Bour- 
bons did not reject as blood relatives. By the end of 1807 Charles- 
Ferdinand, Duc de Berry, had been living in what amounted to a com- 
mon-law marriage with Amy Brown, who already had three sons by 
two husbands.® Best evidence would indicate this liaison was not a 
formal marriage,’ and even tracts most strongly asserting its validity 
admit there is no single document proving it.* Louis XVIII may 
have been Machiavellian in abolishing divorce on his return to the 
throne, yet encouraging the Duc de Berry to “remarry” after the 
Restoration.® Most incontestably and emphatically the dying Duc de 


5. The doubt surrounding the death of the Dauphin and the case for Charles 
Naundorff’s claims are carefully summarized in a publication of the Chartriers de la 
Légitimité, Qui est roi de France, No. 3 (Dec., 1957), pp. 1-14. See Léon Creissels, 
Louis XVII et les faux dauphins (Paris, 1936), for a study of those claiming to be 
Louis XVII. For literature on the question of the lost Dauphin and a summary of 
theories concerning him, see Jacques Godechot, Les Révolutions 1770-1779 (Paris, 
1963), PP. 53, 322. 

6. This question is admirably treated by G. de Bertier de Sauvigny, “La descendance 
illégitime du duc de Berry,” La Croix, 6-7 July 1952. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Anon., Pourquoi M.le Comte de Chambord n’est pas monté sur le tréne de France 
et pourquoi M. le Comte de Paris n’y montera pas (Paris, 1891), p. 29. Abbé H. 
Dupuy, Etude historique. Le Comte de Chambord devant Vhistoire et devant le droit 
(Paris, 1881), p. 59. 

9. Dupuy, p. 75. 
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Berry acknowledged his and Amy Brown’s two daughters, who were 
reared by the royal family as the Mlles d’Issoudun and de Vierzon and 
were married to the Prince de Faucigny-Lucinge and the Baron de 
Charette. But what of the male descendents of Amy Brown? Could 
they have been the children of the Duc de Berry by a union perhaps 
legal? The case against them is overwhelming, in spite of a court de- 
cision much later in the favor of John Freeman, a descendant of the 
first such child,"® yet an obscure individual named George Granville 
Brown came to the court wedding of one of his sisters. This gentle- 
man, after a French military career, quietly lived at Mantes, where he 
died a year earlier than the Comte de Chambord. Surely the thoughts 
of so conscientious a person as this new Henri of France must have 
drifted on occasion to Mantes, where Brown was known to inhabi- 
tants as “the older brother of the Comte de Chambord.” ™ 

By 1816 the Duc de Berry, having been pressed to contract a royal 
marriage in order to provide an heir for the restored monarchy (Louis 
XVIII was without offspring, and neither of the sons of the Comte 
d’Artois, the Ducs de Berry and d’Angouléme, had legitimate chil- 
dren) and having first been rejected by Marie-Louise of Lucca and 
Louise of Condé,” had finally married Marie-Caroline of the Two 
Sicilies. Louis XVII vowed that a son born to the Duchesse de Berry 
would be named the Duc de Bordeaux in honor of the city which was 
the first to fly the White Flag on the re-entry of the King into France. 
Three times, however, the Duchesse disappointed Bourbon hopes.” 
In July, 1817, she gave birth to a girl, Louise-Isabelle, who died the 
following day. In September, 1818, she gave birth to a boy, who died at 
birth and was unnamed. A year later Louise-Marie-Thérése, later 
Duchesse de Parme, was born, but the birth of a girl at this juncture 
gave even less than the usual small satisfaction. 

Not until about the time of the assassination of the Duc de Berry 
were there any indications that the royal desire for a Duc de Bordeaux 
might be fulfilled. On 13 February 1820, the last Sunday in the carni- 


10. The Chartriers de la Légitimité, No. 7 (May, 1958), p. 15, present evidence 
against these sons being children of the Duc de Berry, reinforced with the argument 
that if they were, the papal annulment of the union ruled them non-dynastic. De 


Bertier de Sauvigny, “La descendance illégitime . . . ,” points out other weaknesses 
in the claim. The decision favoring John Freeman was later reversed. 
11. De Bertier de Sauvigny, “La descendance illégitime . . .”; Anon., Pourquoi 
slg Pov 
12. Reiset, p. 306. 13. lbid., p. 310. 
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val season, the Duc and Duchesse de Berry went to the opera. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of the Duchesse de Gontaut, governess of Louise- 
Marie-Theérése and subsequently of the Duc de Bordeaux, the Duc de 
Berry told her just before departing that his wife was expecting a 
child.'* However that may have been, the royal couple went off to an 
evening at the opera, gaily visiting the boxes of others, including (ac- 
cording to Madame de Gontaut, who was not present) the Duc and 
Duchesse d’Orléans.’* The Duchesse became tired before the con- 
clusion of the opera, and the couple departed for the Tuileries. But 
on mounting into the carriage, the Duc de Berry was mortally stabbed. 
His assailant, a revolutionary fanatic named Louvel, had sworn at 
Metz at the time of the re-entry of Louis XVIII into France to rid the 
country of the Bourbons.’® He either had no accomplice, or would 
admit to none, but he succeeded in his criminal purpose. At this point 
the dying Duc de Berry asked his wife to promise to bring up his two 
illegitimate daughters. Then he made his confessions. Ironically, the 
clergyman who was brought to him was the Abbé de Latil, Bishop of 
Chartres, for whom he had long had a deep antipathy.” 

The court and the nation went into mourning, but the pregnancy 
of the Duchesse considerably brightened the situation. Acts of vio- 
lence toward the royal family, of course, did not cease; among them 
was the planting in the Tuileries of an “infernal machine,” which 
went off with a dreadful explosion of 28 April 1820.* Nevertheless, 
the Duchesse de Berry remained in good health, and preparations of 
all sorts were made for the birth of an heir to the throne. A nurse 
adjudged “magnifique” was procured,” and a bottle of Jurangon wine, 
the same kind with which the lips of the newborn Henri IV had been 
moistened at Pau in Navarre in 1553, was sent to the Comte d’Artois 
for the traditional use. On the practical side, amusingly, the donor of 
the wine, a Chevalier de Gré of Pau, advised the Comte d’Artois to 
keep the wine for the son of a new marriage, if the august widow did 


14. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, II, 19. One account has it that the Duc de Berry 
announced the expectancy to the court on 6 February, although the accoucher had 
his doubts. Dr. Déneux, Quatriéme grossesse de la duchesse de Berry, naissance du duc 
de Bordeaux (Paris, 1881), p. 20. 

15. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, II, 19. 

16. Ibid., p. 32. Madame de Gontaut claims the Duc de Berry had once taken pity 
on this man, who seemed to be tired during a hunt, and given him a ride in his car- 
riage. De Bertier de Sauvigny, La Restauration, pp. 221-222. 

17. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, p. 21. 

18. Ibid., p. 36; Reiset, pp. 309-310. 19. Reiset, p. 311. 
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not produce a male heir.”® The story of the birth of Henri IV had its 
chivalrous sides, as well, including the presentation of a beautiful 
necklace to the baby’s mother, which is said to have pleased the 
Duchesse de Berry. 

Witnesses are always indispensable to a royal birth, but in this case 
they were of special importance. Accordingly the Duc d’Albuféra 
(Marshal Suchet) and the Duc de Coigny were installed in the Pavil- 
lon de Flora, where they might be close at hand to the Pavillon de 
Marsan and the Duchesse de Berry. Louis XVIII was clearly taking 
all precautions to halt rumors already circulating to the effect that the 
pregnancy was simulated.” At last, on 29 September 1820, the great 
event occurred, but at least for a brief time Madame de Gontaut seems 
to have been the only significant person present. The arrival took place 
at 2 A.M., but the good Marshal was not awakened until 3 a.m.” 
Disheveled and desperate, Madame de Gontaut dashed out for the 
sentinels on watch, who were the first witnesses of any kind she could 
find. Understandably reluctant to leave their posts, they were encour- 
aged to do so by a sergeant while Madame de Gontaut cried, “Come 
and save him who will one day be your King.” The soldiers arrived in 
time to see the uncut cord, ahead of the accoucheur, Dr. Déneux, and 
the official witnesses.”* The formalities which accompanied the reg- 
istration of the birth** were followed by great rejoicing, as the infant 
was completely healthy. 

The celebrations had informal as well as formal aspects” and these 
were soon in evidence. After it was known that a prince had been 
born, barracks and markets were “illuminé tant bien que mal.” *° The 
birth was an excuse for drinking, laughter, weeping, and unbridled 
gaiety. Excitement on the streets was certainly a bond between gouty 
Louis XVIII and his people. His joy was very genuine, because now 
the Bourbons had hope for the future. Shortly after the little Duc de 
Bordeaux was born, the King came to the Duchesse de Berry, doing 
everything possible to parallel the Henri IV legend. Taking the baby 


in his arms and giving a magnificent “bouquet” of diamonds to the 


20. Ibid., p. 312. 

21. Ibid., p. 313; Mme de Gontaut-Biron, p. 36. 

22. Reiset, p. 314. 

23. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, II, 38-39. 

24. Ibid., p. 44. 

25. For the formal side, see Fétes pour célébrer la naissance de S.A.R. le duc de 
Bordeaux (Paris, 1821). 

26. Reiset, p. 320. 
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Duchesse, he declared, “This is mine and this is yours.” 7 He then 
moistened the lips of the baby with the Jurangon wine, saying, “You 
will be valiant like your ancestor Henri IV.” ** Hereupon he stepped 
out onto the Balcon de I’Horloge, and amid great enthusiasm he held 
up the baby before the populace of Paris with the words: “My friends, 
a child is born to us who one day will become your father.””° 

While the King was in his glory, the Duchesse de Berry behaved in 
a very characteristic manner. She had quickly recovered from her 
ordeal and anticipated the King’s noonday appearance on the balcony 
by six hours, ordering the entire guard detachment to be brought into 
her chamber and, without regard for rank, to file past the baby, who 
was held by the Comte d’Artois.*? Later, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, after church services, when the King had the Pavillon de Marsan 
opened, and fifteen thousand Parisians entered to see the child, the 
Duchesse de Berry, far from resting, had her bed pushed against the 
window so that she could watch; she even had to be prevented from 
rising.** 

Illuminations, street dancing, and acts of charity by the royal family 
were features of the celebrations of the great day. But in at least one 
part of the royal family—the Orléans branch—little was found to cele- 
brate. Had the Duchesse de Berry remained childless, upon the deaths 
of the Comte d’Artois and the Duc d’Angouléme the crown almost 
undoubtedly would have devolved upon the Duc d’Orleans, since at 
that time there was little evidence of a Spanish White movement such 
as developed later after the death of the Comte de Chambord.” With 
the birth of this prince they now seemed cut off from any opportunity 
for succession to the throne. It must have been a rather dramatic scene, 
then, when the Duc d’Orléans arrived at the Tuileries and stood look- 
ing first at the baby and then at the Duc d’Albufeéra, finally demanding 
of him: “Monsieur le Marechal, I call upon you to declare what you 
have seen. Is this child really the son of the Duchesse de Berry?” 
Madame de Gontaut, who witnessed the encounter, felt impatient 
while the Marshal made his deliberate answer, which left no doubt as 
to the matter, at least officially. Still, not surprisingly, slurs about 
the birth of Duc de Bordeaux were attributed to the Duc d’Orléans, 
although most certainly the story that was printed in England and 


27. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, p. qo. 31. Ibid., p. 323. 
28. Reiset, p. 315. 32. See below, pp. 196-200. 
29. De Luz, p. 3. 33- Mme de Gontaut-Biron, p. 41. 


30. Reiset, p. 319. 
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smuggled into France bearing his signature, to the effect that the baby 
was a changeling, was not his work. 

Baptism of the child was delayed until 1 May 1821, when the sacra- 
ment was performed in Notre Dame with great pomp. Because of the 
infirmities of Louis X VIII,** the Comte d’ Artois held the little Henri- 
Charles-Ferdinand-Marie-Dieudonné at the font as proxy for the King 
of Naples, who was godfather. The Duchesse d’Angouléme repre- 
sented the Hereditary Princess of Naples, the godmother. Perhaps the 
high point of the ceremony was reached when the Duchesse de Gon- 
taut, now playing a role of increasing importance, ascended the steps 
before the altar and, for an instant, laid the child upon it as offering, 
amid the acclamations of the splendid throng.*° Henri seems to have 
observed this dedication throughout his life. 

But even the religious celebrations were not unmarred by upsetting 
events. On reaching the cathedral the Duchesse de Gontaut alighted, 
hampered by a great train, and, babe in arms, was nearly struck by the 
lead horses of the King’s carriage. Surely this omen did not portend 
well for the future. The alertness of a footman and, of all people, the 
Duc d’Orléans, prevented a terrible tragedy.” While this near-disaster 
was accidental, a deliberate attempt on the child’s life took place on 
the return to the Tuileries. On the way to Notre Dame a mysterious 
person gave a warning to Madame de Gontaut to beware of what 
might happen at the Pont Neuf—and disappeared into the crowd. A 
group of women had been given leave to present a bouquet to the Duc 
de Bordeaux and to address the King. Although Madame de Gontaut 
was very apprehensive, nothing took place. However, after the cere- 
monies, when the carriage had returned to the very gates of the Tuil- 
eries, the narrowness of the gate through which they were to pass 
meant that the guards’ officer, who had been at the side of the carriage, 
had to fall back. At this point what looked like a petition, rolled up 
and pointed at one end, as was commonly done, was thrown through 
the air into the carriage. This missive was no petition but a piece of 
paper rolled around a sharp piece of iron, which struck Madame de 
Gontaut in the shoulder.** This was not the only attempt on the life of 
the Prince as a child. A few years later an individual was apprehended 
on a road to the Bagatelle with a great iron pot filled with nails, glass, 


34- Reiset, pp. 334-335. 37: Ibid., p. 50. 
35. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, pp. 48, 65. 38. lbid., pp. 48-49, 51-52. 
36. Ibid., p. 51. 
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and gunpowder.*® That these menaces were directed at him as an in- 
nocent child, when he seemed to guarantee the future of the mon- 
archy, and not as an older pretender to the throne, when his person 
had almost become an obstacle to a restoration of some sort, is perhaps 
significant. 

In spite of the two ominous episodes, on the day of baptism fire- 
works, a great féte at the Champs Elysées and the distribution of an 
immense amount of candy to the people set a happy tone and expressed 
the bonds that existed between the dynasty and the nation.*° These 
bonds, such as they were, had already been given a much more lasting 
stamp than any celebrations could afford by a gift made to the Duc 
de Bordeaux shortly before his baptism. The widow of the Prince 
de Wagram (General Berthier) had decided to sell the Chateau de 
Chambord. Various royalist associations undertook to purchase it and 
present it as a gift to their hope for the future. The municipal govern- 
ments of Caen, Amiens, Marseille, Avignon, Fontainebleau, Vire, and 
Gannat, and various private associations subscribed 1,542,000 francs 
and bought the Chateau on 5 March 1821.** Thereupon this great 
Renaissance structure of Francis I and his successors, in the heart of 
Touraine, became the gift of the nation to the heir to the throne. By 
the time of the exile of 1830 this estate remained his only real posses- 
sion in France and was the reed at which he grasped. Henceforth he 
was always the Comte de Chambord. 

The Duc de Bordeaux was born into the Romantic Age at its height. 
Lamartine’s poem, “Il est né, l’enfant du miracle,” and Victor Hugo’s 
“Chez les vieux martyrs de la gloire” gave full reflection of the spirit 
of the age, particularly because of the chivalric quality of the sub- 
ject they were celebrating. But still another poem, supposedly anony- 
mous but definitely from the pen of Béranger, had a special appro- 
priateness.** In this poem Napoleon’s son tells his “cousin” that once 
the kings adored him in his cradle, and poets sang songs about him, the 
Little Eagle, but now he is far from France, in Vienna. Henri of France 
was to spend something like 80 per cent of his life in the Austrian 
Empire, most of it at Frohsdorf, in easy reach of Vienna, which he 
visited many times. 


39. Ibid., pp. 112-113. 42. lbid., p. 3. 
40. Ibid., p. 52. 43. Ibid. 
41. De Luz, pp. 4-5. 
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CHAPTERS TWO 


HEE FORMA TION OF THE PRINCE 


Some of the inherent traits of Henri of France showed themselves at 
a young age, and perhaps they determined his development. On the 
other hand external situations probably influenced him far more than 
they would a child in lesser circumstances, and surely, to a consider- 
able degree, these contributed to the formation of the Prince. In addi- 
tion to his innate ways—and he was indeed a very unusual Bourbon— 
his childhood in a tottering court, the various legacies from the Revo- 
lution, his experiences in the new Revolution of 1830 and the new 
exile, the personalities and doctrines he encountered in specially 
tailored education, and the way in which his role as pretender came 
upon him greatly affected his development. Surely the general in- 
fluence was counter-revolutionary and reactionary, but as the actions 
and ideas of his later years would indicate, no simple conclusion can 
be drawn. 

Definite traits of the character of the fair, blue-eyed, good-looking 
child were observed by those about him at an early age. His governess, 
the Duchesse de Gontaut, devotedly, to be sure, painted a rather com- 
plete picture of the personality of the boy as he entered his sixth year.’ 
He was timid, but made real efforts to overcome the handicap. He was 
generous, straightforward, and charitable, according to her descrip- 
tion, and “scrupulously truthful.”? He showed much fondness for his 
older sister, Louise. Quickness of temper was the only fault of which 
Madame de Gontaut complained, a fault which had “manifested itself 
since the cradle.’”* While these observations might be attributed to 
the fond memories of a royal governess, old Baron de Damas, hardened 
by years of service as a major general in the Russian and French 
armies, was also impressed by what he called the “tender heart” of the 
young Duc de Bordeaux.* In any case the boy seems to have had many 
appealing attributes. He may also have been a brave child. At least the 


1. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, II, 104-109. 
2. Ibid., p. 106. 3. lbid. 
4. Mémoires du Baron de Damas (1785-1862) (2 vols.; Paris, 1922), II, 151. 
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story is told that during the dedication of the Parc de Trocadéro there 
was a féte for children at which the little Prince snatched a White 
Flag from the top of a pile of burning fagots amid the acclamations 
of onlookers.® However much this incident may have been dramatized, 
the child did bear up well during the hard days of 1830. Perhaps a 
tendency to come to the defense of others was his most unusual char- 
acteristic. According to Madame de Gontaut: 


Whenever he thinks that anyone has injured another, the person injured 
becomes at once the object of his deepest interest; he will take up his de- 
fense with ardor, and does not spare his reproaches; he even displays on 
these occasions an energy which is in striking contrast to the natural timid- 
ity of his character. With such a child I have been obliged to avoid even 
the shadow of an injustice.® 

Probably the first great occasion the heir to the throne could re- 
member was the entry into Paris of Charles X prior to his coronation, 
when the new King rode up to the window from which Henri and 
his sister were crying “Bon-papa!”” Surely this gouty old grandfather 
was the great figure of his young life, and the grandfather demon- 
strated genuine love for the child, in whom he saw hope for the 
future. Although the “fanatics,” as Hyde de Neuville called those 
who claimed that Louis XVII did not die in the Temple, may have 
been “absurd,”* Charles X doggedly avoided them, and concentrated 
his attention on his grandson. No doubt he left a strong stamp on the 
little Duc de Bordeaux, directly and indirectly. He became and re- 
mained for him the symbol of kingship. He also hastened the events 
that took place in 1830 and with them brought a series of unfortunate 
situations which shaped the life and outlook of Henri. But perhaps 
most important of all to little Henri was the fact that the King greatly 
cared about the development of his heir and accordingly had a heavy 
influence in his education. 

The first person outside the family who had major influence on the 
upbringing and education of the Duc de Bordeaux was the Duchesse 
de Gontaut-Biron, a noblewoman connected to the non-dynastic 
branch of the family through the marriage of her daughter to General 
de Bourbon-Busset.*® Already the governess of the future Duchesse de 


5. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, II, 89-90. 

6. Ibid., pp. 104-105. 7. Ibid., p. 76. 

8. Jean-Guillaume Hyde de Neuville, Mémoires et souvenirs (3 vols.; Paris, 1892), 
Ill, 276. 

9. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, II, 158. 
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Parme at the birth of Henri, she was given the still greater function 
of looking after the Prince, and until several years after the Revolution 
of 1830 she remained an important influence on the life of her charge. 
While her political outlook is rather difficult to classify, she seems 
to have inclined toward a position that might be described as mildly 
constitutional.’® In 1828 she was in the minority at court favoring 
the choice of Chateaubriand as governor for the Prince,” a preference 
which definitely indicated some vision. Moreover, she defended the 
main liberalizing influence on the Duc de Bordeaux, his principal tutor, 
Joachim Barrande, and resented his dismissal in 183 3.’” Staunch royalist 
though she was, she ought not to be branded as a reactionary force 
in the shaping of Henri’s outlook and ways. She was extremely con- 
scientious and devoted, and perhaps herein lay her principal drawback. 
Ever present and watchful, she may have tended to stifle the initiative 
of the little Prince. As she reported to the Duc de Riviere in 1825: 
My only method has been constant watchfulness; profiting by every oc- 
currence to soften and instruct, not letting slip the occasion of a fault with- 
out encouraging reflection. I have seen everything, I have heard every- 
thing; nothing could possibly be concealed from me; the most minute par- 
ticulars have been arranged by me; the faults even of the instructors have 
been watched over; the slightest flattery checked, the truth scrupulously 
and rigidly observed.'* 

The character of the later pretender was very much the way Madame 
de Gontaut would have desired to see it. But she was only the first 
influence outside the royal family, and far from the greatest. 

In 1828 the Duc de Riviere, who had become the second governor 
of the Duc de Bordeaux (after the death of the Duc de Montmorency 
in 1826), died. Neither he nor his predecessor had been of much 
formative importance. His successor, however, the Baron de Damas, 
alone among the Prince’s governors, proved to be a real force in the 
shaping of his life.** Damas (Anne-Hyacynthe-Maxence, 1785-1862), 


10. See Vincent Beach, “The Education of the Comte de Chambord: A Study of 
the Development of the Reactionary Mindset,” The Historian, XX (Feb., 1958), 209. 
This article groups her with the Duchesse de Berry, the Duc de Gramont, and Bar- 
rande. It is interesting to note such a grouping in the study of this able scholar who 
emphasizes the inflexible reactionaries and their lasting influence. 

11. Mme de Gontaut-Biron, II, 100. 

12. Ibid., p. 232. 13. Ibid., p. 104. 

14. The Comte de Chambord in 1875 said to Damas’ grandson: “J’ai eu de nom- 
breux gouverneurs; c’est de votre grand-pére que je crois avoir 6 mieux retenu les 
legons.” Comte de Damas d’Anlezy, “L’éducation du duc de Bordeaux,” Revue des 
Deux Mondes, sth period, XI (1902), 640. His other gouverneurs, besides the Duc de 
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whose father had fought for American independence, had been taken 
as a child in exile to Russia, where he had been given a military educa- 
tion. He had served Paul I in the Semenovsky Guard Regiment, 
fought against Napoleon at Austerlitz, and been wounded at Moscow.” 
Following the Restoration he had returned to France and in 1823 led 
a division into Spain. He then became foreign minister and minister 
of war. Chateaubriand, whose efforts to influence the young Prince 
were blocked more than once by Damas, had a low opinion of his in- 
telligence.’® Chateaubriand, however, could scarcely have been ex- 
pected to extol Damas’ merits. In any case Damas gave evidence of 
some good judgment in handling his charge. Indisputably he was the 
kind of man Charles X wanted—moral, religious, and military.” With- 
out hesitation Damas accepted and threw himself energetically into 
his new task. 

This new direction was undoubtedly an improvement for the young 
Duc de Bordeaux. Damas was struck by the number of rules, the 
puritanical atmosphere, and the surveillance Madame de Gontaut had 
imposed, but he also noted a lack of punishments, a situation which 
he changed. Moreover, he could see that the little Prince had been 
isolated from society, even to the point of having his meals alone. 
Henceforth the boy had far more companionship, and children of 
the Damas, Blacas, Rohan-Chabot, Gramont, and other families sur- 
rounded him.** Noting his “exquisite sensibility” as well as his “heart 
of gold,” Damas further concluded the Prince was “extremely ner- 
vous.” To the soldier-governor it “seemed necessary to nourish his 
heart, elevate his spirit, but to avoid occupations which demanded pro- 
longed and fatiguing study.” 

Fatiguing study there may well have been, although Damas felt 
that solid lessons were given by only one of the Prince’s tutors, 


Montmorency (1826) and the Duc de Riviére (1826-1828), were the Marquis de 
Latour-Maubourg (1833-1834, in title) and the Marquis d’Hautpoul (1833-1834, effec- 
tively), Comte de Saint-Chamans (1834), Comte de Bouillé (1834-1837), and Comte 
Emmanuel de Brissac (1837-1838). The Duc de Lévis (1838—) was tremendously in- 
fluential, but as a counselor and not really as gowverneur, though he was the last of 
this title. 

15. Ibid., pp. 602-603. 

16. Chateaubriand said of Damas, “une congestion religieuse lui embarrassait le 
cerveau.” De Luz, p. 7. 

17. Damas, Mémoires, Il, 146. 

18. Damas, “L’éducation ... ,” p. 606. 19. Ibid., p. 605. 
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Joachim Barrande,”° who dominated the schoolroom, particularly after 
the departure of the Abbé Noirlieu in 1828.” Under Damas no one, 
certainly not the titular sous-gouverneurs,” had as much influence as 
Barrande. What was unique about Barrande was that while he was 
intensely loyal to the elder branch of the Bourbons, he distinctly 
gave the impression of being a constitutionalist.” Damas said that he 
was a man of “vast erudition” with an excellent method of instruc- 
tion, but also that he was proud and laid down the law from on high. 
He believed that Barrande inclined to liberalism, and that he even 
“seemed to find a secret pleasure in humiliating his pupil.” On one 
occasion the tutor tried to make the boy kiss the ground, but the 
Prince refused. Barrande stressed the superiority of the scientific 
studies, and liked to repeat that “kings were made for peoples, and 
not peoples for kings.”** In spite of all this Barrande remained the 
central figure in the Prince’s actual studies until his dismissal in 1833. 
Whatever harshness and haughtiness may have figured in his instruc- 
tion, the Duc de Bordeaux must have had affection for his tutor, for 
he took him back into his entourage in 1840, sponsored his scientific 
studies, and finally left him a considerable pension in 1883.” Because 
of the role of Barrande, the education given the heir to the throne can- 
not simply be dismissed as hopelessly reactionary, in spite of other 
forces shaping his upbringing. In later years the Comte de Chambord 
enthusiastically espoused the theories of an engineer-turned-social- 
reformer, Frédéric Le Play,” and in some respects Barrande must have 
prepared him for this sort of thinking. 

20. Ibid., p. 605. Joachim Barrande (1799-1883), a précepteur from 1826 to 1833, 
was a product of the Ecole Polytechnique and a foremost geologist. He gave instruc- 
tion not only in the sciences but in a variety of subjects. Although dismissed in 1833 
at the time of Jesuit influence, he returned to Chambord’s side in 1840 and remained 
with him throughout his life. He administered harsh punishments, but the young Prince 
liked him. Between 1852 and 1870 his works were published, thanks to Chambord’s aid, 
and his collections were left to the Museum of Natural History in Prague, in a sec- 
tion known as the Barrandeum. See Damas, Mémoires, II, 148, and Damas, “L’éduca- 
tion...,” pp. 611-612. 

21. Damas, Mémoires, II, 148. Noirlieu was discharged by Damas in 1828. He had 
prepared a translation of Imitation du Jésus-Christ which was less facile than that of 
Lamennais. 
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The other notable précepteur was Claude-Marie-Paul Tharin 
(1787-1843), who after being in charge of the seminaries of Saint- 
Sulpice and Bayeux, became vicar-general of Besangon and finally, in 
1823, Bishop of Strasbourg.” Although he wrote a number of studies, 
the best known of which was Du gouvernement representatif (1834), 
this reactionary prelate’s influence in the life of the Prince was con- 
fined to the period before 1830. Much of the stigma of a reactionary 
upbringing which was attached to the Duc de Bordeaux may be traced 
to Tharin.”* But perhaps the real development of the boy can better 
be explained by the influence of persons closer to him than his tutors. 
While persons like the Duchesse d’Angouléme may have kept alive the 
dread of the Revolution,” little Henri was not constantly with them. 
But from his premier valet de chambre there was no escape. Joseph 
du Bouyonnet de La Villate, a good-looking gentleman from Au- 
vergne, who was endowed with personal gifts rather than a fortune,” 
was a constant reminder of military virtues. His most remarkable deed 
had been performed when he was but a boy in 1793. While his father 
was awaiting the guillotine, so the tale goes, the boy slipped into prison 
and managed to persuade his father to let him take his place, arguing 
that even the revolutionaries would be so impressed with such filial 
virtue that they would spare him. The father finally consented, and 
the Thermidorian Reaction eventually saved the boy. It is said that 
during this one night his hair turned prematurely white.** With the 
grenadiers of the Garde Royale he served bravely at the taking of the 
Trocadéro, where he was first into the ramparts. As premier valet de 
chambre he imposed a military austerity on the Duc de Bordeaux 
which included a strict schedule and sleeping in a scarcely heated 
room. But these ways may have pleased the little Prince, because one 
of his childhood amusements was to taste the fare of the soldiers, and 
it was to La Villate that he was supposed to have said, “I want to be 
Henri IV, the Second.’ 

While Damas, Barrande, La Villate, and others occupied themselves 
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with the training of the Duc de Bordeaux, Charles X was guiding the 
dynasty to its collapse in 1830, the event which more profoundly than 
anything else changed the life of his grandson. Even before Charles 
X came to the throne plenty of signs of constitutionalist activity were 
seen, as even the foreign minister of Great Britain, George Canning, 
not too diplomatically pointed out to the French chargé d’affaires in 
London.” Beginning with the artificially medieval trimmings of the 
coronation of Charles X (the sacred oil, for instance, came from the 
ampulla which had been found miraculously after the smashing of the 
ampulla during the Revolution)* and the ministry of Villele, whose 
bill to indemnify the nobles really pleased no one,* dissatisfaction 
with the Ultra-Royalists mounted. In response to pressure from the 
régime to silence criticism, a variety of Moderate Royalist groups— 
and others still more radical—increased their activity. The Société des 
amis de la liberté de la presse (of which no less a person than Chateau- 
briand was president) collected funds to pay the fines of offending 
editors. Guizot, whose star was to rise with the Orléans dynasty, a 
man particularly symbolic of things to come, took up the leadership 
of the Aide-toi, le ciel t’aidera society for the propagation of more 
liberal ideas. In late 1827 the ministry of Villéle lost its grip, and the 
prime minister had to resign. While Charles X did not appreciate the 
gravity of the situation, the “Coachman of Europe,” Metternich, did. 
“France is lost; the institutions she possesses do not suit her, and they 
will fall to pieces,” he predicted.*” The general situation remained ba- 
sically unchanged during the ministry of Martignac, between early 
1828 and August, 1829, when the fateful ministry of Polignac began. 
By this time opposition both inside and outside of the Chamber of 
Deputies became ever more serious, culminating with the July Ordi- 
nances, which brought about the Revolution of 1830." 

As the ominous situation developed, Charles X seemed to Madame 
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de Gontaut to be isolating himself at St. Cloud from the latest news.” 
By 29 July, just three days after the publication of the ordinances 
restricting the press and altering the system of representation, the 
barricades had been erected, and the situation in Paris had become 
uncontrollable. Although Charles stopped playing whist,*° he took no 
real action, positive or negative. Madame de Gontaut kept a powerful 
telescope trained on the center of Paris,*t and saw all sorts of scenes 
which seemed menacing to the royal family at St. Cloud. By the next 
day the action was even shifting to St. Cloud itself. Damas took Henri 
for a walk, only then realizing that revolutionaries were storming 
across the bridge into the town. As Madame de Gontaut looked 
through her telescope she saw the breathless pair being dragged along 
by footmen as they made their way back to the chateau,” where a 
relative of one of Henri’s language teachers (Mlle de la Torre), a 
resident of the town, brought clothes in which an escape by the royal 
family might be more safely attempted. By this time “mere courtiers” 
had already made their departures.“* Many Bourbon soldiers deserted, 
others did not resist. Of those who did, some began to fall. At times 
like these the actions of a child are likely to go unnoticed, but Madame 
de Gontaut observed Henri bringing a leg of mutton to wounded 
soldiers.* Throughout his life he was at least both compassionate and 
fond of food. 

That night the royal family fled St. Cloud. They withdrew a greater 
distance from Paris, hastily making their way with already packed be- 
longings to Rambouillet, where they stayed from 30 July until 3 
August. On 2 August Charles X and his son, the Duc d’Angouléme, 
issued their joint statement of abdication in favor of Henri V, charging 
Louis Philippe d’Orléans, who had already assumed the position of 
Lieutenant General of the Realm, to proclaim the new King and to 
communicate the intentions of Charles to the diplomatic corps.** This 
step having been taken, Henri V was informed by Damas of the royal 
office which had devolved upon him. Interrupted while making a play 
coach of chairs with his sister, the new King exclaimed: “What! Bon- 
papa, who is so good, could not make France happy! And they want 
to make me King in his place!”” Then, shrugging his shoulders: “Why, 
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Monsieur le Baron, what you say is an impossibility.” Gathering his 
play whip and reins, he called out, “Come, sister, let us go on with 
our game.”*” But the game did not go on. During the course of his talk 
with the boy Damas explained, among other things, the cause of the 
death of the Duc de Berry. When properly readied, Henri went before 
such troops as there were at Rambouillet and was acclaimed King.** 
At least at Rambouillet he was King for a day. 

The Duchesse de Berry, who had left St. Cloud with two pistols 
at her belt, was eager to meet the Revolution head-on and to plunge 
into Paris with the newly proclaimed King.*” But, as she was to in the 
future, the mother of Henri V found herself isolated in the Bourbon 
court; none of the others wanted to take any bold steps. A Legitimist 
view that developed to explain the cause of the Revolution of 1830 
was that men no longer wanted to know the ways of God, and, like 
Job, cried, “Depart from us!”°® Certainly the secularism of the age 
was linked to various factors underlying the Revolution. But much 
of the true explanation lay in the withdrawal of Charles X himself 
from the people to whom he was supposed to have been Roi tres 
chrétien. 

Practically all of his life the Duc de Bordeaux had lived in the pal- 
aces of the Tuileries, St. Cloud, Rambouillet, Neuilly (where he 
stayed with the Duc d’Orléans), and the Bagatelle (the fantastic 
little pleasure palace which the Comte d’Artois had built in 1779 had 
somehow escaped the ravages of the Revolution, and after having been 
given to Henri’s father, had become his own).** The royal party now 
set off through his realm on a sad tour which, between the third and 
the sixteenth of August, took him to Maintenon, Dreux, Verneuil, 
Laigle, Le Merlerault, Falaise, Argentan, and Cherbourg on the way 
to an exile in Scotland.” On this trip Charles first heard of the use of 
the title “King” by the Lieutenant General, Louis Philippe. According 
to Madame Gontaut, when he read of this assumption of royal dignity 
at Carentan in the Moniteur, he dismissed it as a “rumor.’*? One could 
scarcely say at exactly what point Louis Philippe decided thus to round 
out the Revolution. What he might have been obliged to do as Lieu- 
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tenant General if confronted with the child-King is an academic ques- 
tion. Charles X surely made this step far easier for him by taking the 
boy into exile. It is not the scope of this study to determine whether 
Louis Philippe was swayed by an Orléans family council to abandon 
further negotiations with the fleeing Charles X.* To all intents and 
purposes, however, he did. Louis Philippe did send a negotiator, an 
Englishman to be sure,” who caught up with the fleeing royal party 
at Merlerault on 6 August bearing the message that Henri should be 
sent back to Paris, “where the Duc d’Orléans would make good his 
rights.” Charles could hardly have been expected at this point and 
under such circumstances to comply, and this was the extent of the 
overtures. To another Englishman, the Duke of Wellington, it was 
“quite obvious that the object of the Duc d’Orléans is to remove from 
King Louis Philippe the odium of having usurped the rights of the 
Duc de Bordeaux with some appearance, at least, of treachery.”°* 
General unpleasantness of the flight and pressure from military and 
civilian officials hastened the course of Charles toward Cherbourg, 
which he reached by 16 August. Here two ships had been readied for 
the entourage. Fanfares were sounded, and standards of four of the 
escorting units were given to the King as a last gesture to the depart- 
ing monarch.” Then the royal party embarked, with Damas carrying 
the Duc de Bordeaux aboard the Great Britain. This ship, which 
carried Charles X, and the Charles Carroll were owned by Mr. Pat- 
terson, the American ex-father-in-law of Jerome Bonaparte. They 
had been chartered by the French government and were under the 
command of Captain Dumont-d’Urville, who treated the King and 
his party with little dignity.®° Charles apparently took all this in his 
stride, but it was too much for Madame de Gontaut.™ It would be 
hard to say how much of all this was observed by Henri, who was in 
the hands of Damas and La Villate,” but surely quite enough of this 
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new situation must have penetrated the boy’s consciousness, condi- 
tioning his outlook on life in a way that all his lessons in history and 
all the stories of the Duchesse d’Angouléme and others about the 
Revolution of 1789 could scarcely have done. 

As the small convoy sailed toward the Isle of Wight, where the 
unhappy party was allowed to go ashore, the story circulated that 
the captain was fearful lest the group of exiles would somehow try 
to get themselves to the Vendée. For this reason they were forbidden 
to speak to the sailors in English.°* Whether the royal party actually 
feared that their exile would be in America, as the ownership of these 
vessels might have suggested, can scarcely be answered. But, after 
they reached England they heard of the words of Lafayette, who on 
leaving America had said: “No doubt I shall never see you again, but 
soon I shall send you the royal family of France.” From the Isle of 
Wight, however, they went directly to Spithead and set foot on Eng- 
lish soil on 18 August, beginning Charles’s third and final exile. 

England was hardly the most hospitable place to have gone, but 
the choice had not been theirs. The royal family saw Tricolors dis- 
played upon their disembarking, and surely they realized the whole 
series of events of 1830 had been convenient to the British ministry.” 
From the British royal family the exiles of France could expect noth- 
ing. George IV had felt a certain attachment to Charles X, but he had 
died several weeks before this exile, and whether he could have done 
much to aid his brother monarch is doubtful. William IV had no in- 
terest at all in these visitors. But even as soon as they had reached 
the Isle of Wight there were signs that some of the Tory noble fami- 
lies were sympathetic toward them,” and such people made their 
stay on the mainland bearable. The principal indebtedness of the 
Bourbons for hospitality was to the Weld family of Dorset. This 
remarkable old Jacobite family had just received a mark of distinc- 
tion in the Catholic world, when Thomas Weld (1773-1837) was 
made a Cardinal in March of that very year. The royal family went 
to an old castle owned by Joseph Weld until more permanent quarters 
could be found. Lullworth, as the place was called, offered much in 
dignity and little in comfort for the numerous entourage. It was on 
the sea (Joseph was a famous seafarer), and had not been inhabited 
for years, although at another period the Welds had received French 
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emigrés there." Madame de Gontaut described its condition as 
“ruinous,” and added “‘as the weather was fine we could sleep there, 
and even in a storm we could always put up umbrellas.” That such 
a place could have been a welcome refuge to the family must have 
made a deep impression on the sensitive boy. 

A child can detect straitened financial circumstances without a 
word being said. Family silverware looms important to a child, and 
surely the distinctive service in the hands of a prince must seem par- 
ticularly part of his daily life. At this period, however, Henri of 
France and the King himself were eating with steel utensils. As the 
necessity to flee presented itself, the family had transferred their sil- 
verware to the Chateau d’Eu (chez les d’Orléans), and then a de- 
voted follower of the elder branch had gained possession of it, taken 
it to his own chateau, and secreted it in his cellar. But however safe 
the royal silverware might be, the royal table was a bare thing for 
quite some time.”? The silverware was symbolic of the whole situation 
of Bourbon finances. The family had fled with scarcely 350,000 francs. 
Most of their personal things were abandoned and lost. Extensive 
tracts of valuable lands were, for all practical purposes, gone, includ- 
ing ten thousand hectares in Vienne, Deux-Seévres, Cher, Haute Marne, 
Vosges, and Ardennes.” Only the Duchesse de Berry, a Neapolitan 
princess, retained extensive holdings that brought an income.” There 
was real question then whether Henri, Comte de Chambord, was really 
the proprietor of Chambord at all.” The Proposition Baude (15 March 
1831) threatened the elder branch with dispossession of all lands and 
pensions, besides declaring its members banished from the realm.” 
Only one large nest-egg was left. In 1814, fresh from their long exile 
and again with resources, the Bourbons had arranged for the Duc de 
Blacas to place ten million francs in his own name for them with the 
London banking house of Coutts. But even this did not seem adequate, 
and they feared that within a decade their funds would be exhausted.” 
No less a person than Nathaniel de Rothschild offered to be the family 
banker, but he was refused, and the head of the Coutts establishment 
traveled to Lullworth to arrange matters.” Unfortunately, other visi- 
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tors appeared—creditors, including former army commissaries, who 
made exorbitant demands.” Whether Henri knew of these people or 
not, they contributed to the radically changed atmosphere about him. 

As may easily be guessed from the fact that Bourbon personal for- 
tunes were in the name of Blacas, Duc Pierre-Louis-Jean-Casimir de 
Blacas d’Aulps (1771-1839) not only enjoyed the full confidence of 
the King but was the principal councilor of the exiled court.” He has 
been accused of having subjected Henri to reactionary forces and 
having isolated him from liberal currents of the period,” and certainly 
his influence was in this direction. A captain in the royal dragoons 
before 1789, he became an advisor of the Comte de Provence after the 
emigration. He particularly distinguished himself by service in the 
Legion de Rohan, in the Austrian army, and under the Russian Gen- 
eral Shuvalov against Napoleon, and also found time to become close 
to that spirit of the Counter-Revolution, Joseph de Maistre. With the 
Restoration he became ambassador to Naples, where he negotiated 
the marriage of the Duc de Berry and Marie-Caroline of the Two 
Sicilies. Perhaps he even felt that the Comte de Chambord’s very birth 
and existence were due to him. In any case he was a determining force 
in the court, even after the death of Charles X, until his own death in 
1839, and his son Stanislaus (1819-1882) perpetuated the same force 
practically throughout the life of Henri of France. 

In the general anxiety about funds, Blacas and the court decided to 
appeal to other royal families for aid, but the problem that faced them, 
one that became acute with the death of Charles X six years later, was 
the question of who really was King, and in whose name were these 
letters to be written. Could a monarch really abdicate? This was an 
awkward question to bring up, since it might imply that Philip V’s 
abdication and the Treaty of Utrecht were invalid! Was Charles X 
really not King? If not, then the Duc d’Angouléme was not either, 
and Henri V must indeed be King, and letters must be written in his 
name. Letters were written first in Charles’s name, particularly to 
Francis I of Austria. When no aid was obtained, letters were written 
in the name of Henri V.*° But while the family and entourage were 
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not altogether neglected by other courts, they had to rely primarily 
on their own resources from this time on, and the financial closeness 
in all their affairs was striking to visitors for decades to come, particu- 
larly those who may have given thought to the splendor of the Bour- 
bons when reigning in France. 

In spite of the hospitality of the Weld family, the castle at Lull- 
worth was quite inadequate. With good fortune Holyrood Palace in 
Edinburgh was made available to the court, and by 20 October this 
new refuge was reached after a sea voyage.” The gloomy quadrilateral 
structure situated on low ground on the edge of the city, facing the 
mountains, looked large enough, but not all of the party could be 
accommodated within its walls. Nevertheless, the family had a reason- 
ably satisfactory existence there until September, 1832. At Lullworth 
Charles X had taken up his whist again, while the Duc d’Angouléme 
played billiards, the ladies sewed, and the entourage in general found 
diversion in walking.” At Edinburgh there was some improvement. 
The old Palace of Holyrood, built in 1513, must have been depressing 
to some spirits, for Charles had spent time there during his first exile; 
and walking, or riding in far plainer carriages than they had known 
in France, had to remain the chief diversion for the royal family.” 
But a broadening of Henri’s horizons took place here, and without 
such harrowing experiences as had accompanied the flight. His regu- 
lar program of instruction continued, with the notable addition of 
lessons in English given by a Mr. Black, an “excellent man,” and 
“good royalist.”** Beyond formal education were experiences which 
may well have made greater contributions to the boy’s develop- 
ment. Relatively unnoticed, he was able to visit the archives, library, 
schools, factories, poor houses, barracks, and prison of Edinburgh.” 
His ability to draw developed in Edinburgh, and his inclination to 
make drawings of military subjects and of things French was en- 
couraged. Gymnastics were replaced by equitation, and pistol shoot- 
ing was first taught to him there.*° Moreover, in Edinburgh, of all 
places, Henri took his first communion on 2 February 1832, although 
he was not confirmed until ro February 1833 after the family had 
returned to the Continent. The stay at Holyrood was not one of the 
pleasanter episodes in Henrt’s life, but at least it was a time when he 
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and the court in exile were able to brace themselves for the years 
ahead. For Henri it was one of the truly formative periods in his life. 

During the stay at Holyrood a major crisis for the Bourbon family 
arose, involving the Duchesse de Berry and her pronounced differ- 
ences with Charles X and the rest of the inner circle. From the start 
of the Revolution of 1830 she had wanted to resist and to plunge into 
action rather than wait for circumstances to develop wherein the re- 
turn of the Bourbons, as in 1814, might be the only solution possible. 
Shielded as the boy was from many things, he nevertheless could 
scarcely have been unaware of the conflict that developed between 
Blacas and his mother over the matter of active opposition to the July 
Monarchy. Scornful of the inactivity of the rest of the court, this 
spirited Neapolitan Princess left the court and plunged herself into 
the abortive uprising of 1832. A number of intrepid soldiers devoted 
to the old régime followed her,* but the cause was hopeless from the 
start. While the rebellion was fundamentally one of the Vendée, rem- 
iniscent of the struggle against the Convention, the strife was actually 
signaled by the floating of the White Flag in Marseilles.** Neverthe- 
less, no real possibility of a serious uprising in the Midi existed in the 
summer of 1832, and although the Vendée fought in the expected 
manner, the movement so gallantly inspired by the Duchesse collapsed 
when the organized forces of the July Monarchy were brought to 
bear on the rebels. At the close of this venture she had to flee, and, 
after she had gone into hiding in the chateau of a supporter, her where- 
abouts were betrayed to the police. For some time, until early 1833, 
she was held at Blaye as a prisoner. 

On 22 February, in explanation of her obvious pregnancy, Marie- 
Caroline announced that during the summer of 1832 she had secretly 
married the Count of Lucchesi Palli, Prince of Campofranco, of the 
royal household of the King of the Two Sicilies.* Until this point she 
had been a serious factor in France and in Europe as head of the Carlists 
or “radical whites,”®® as Metternich named her group of supporters. 
Thus compromised, she ceased to be a challenge to Louis Philippe on 
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the one hand or to Blacas and the exiled Charles X on the other. She 
was released, and even in regard to the education of her own son her 
role became negligible. Blacas was in complete charge. “Cold, firm, 
impassive, with a powerful mind and profound learning, he had every 
quality necessary to keep his ascendancy.”*' Even such a figure as 
Chateaubriand could not alter this situation. 

The position of the royal exiles in Edinburgh was far from ideal, 
and the hospitality of the Austrian court was now offered to them. 
Accordingly they left Scotland on 20 September 1832 and boarded 
ship at Leith in the presence of a large crowd of well-wishers. An epi- 
demic of cholera in Edinburgh may had had some bearing on the 
move.” They were carried on the Great Britain to Altona in the mouth 
of the Elbe. The family then traveled about in the north of Germany 
for some time, and, after attending a review held in their honor at 
Spandau,” on 25 October 1833, they reached Prague. There they took 
up residence in Hradschin, a great palace of the kings of Bohemia. 
“Externally more like a citadel than a palace,” on the first story it had 
eleven halls, in one of which Charles V had met his Bohemian estates. 
For nearly four years the young Prince lived in this place and received 
an education not out of harmony with the surroundings. 

Important as his studies were, two events during his first year at 
Hradschin overshadowed his routine. On 10 February 1833 he was 
confirmed. Confirmation of princes of reigning families has often been 
showy, but not necessarily very profound in its effects. In the case 
of Henri V the example of his whole life demonstrates the deep mean- 
ing it must have had then and later for him. If he was anything, he was 
a confirmed Catholic Christian. 

Kings of France are regarded as coming of age upon the completion 
of thirteen years. Henri’s fourteenth year was begun on 29 September 
1833, and a considerable pilgrimage of a group calling itself Jeune 
France, numbering more than four hundred and including five gen- 
erals and eleven peers of the realm, came to Prague to mark the 
event.” But the occasion was also to be something more than a day of 
joy and hope that he again might indeed be called “Henri IV, the 
Second.”** Chateaubriand arrived to try and take advantage of the 
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occasion to break the régime of Blacas. He had already been on an 
earlier mission to Hradschin, dramatically declaring: “When he 
[Henri V] has remounted his throne, he will perhaps remember that 
I had the honor of saying to his illustrious mother: “Madame, your son 
is my King.’”’ But the Duchesse de Berry’s influence had been at 
its nadir at that time, and Henri had been unable to do more than run 
to Damas, weeping.” On this second trip to Hradschin, Chateaubriand 
was determined to try to take over Blacas’ function himself and make 
the unfortunate Duchesse the regent, with Henri V the proclaimed 
King.” The mission proved impossible. What effects an environment 
influenced by Chateaubriand rather than Blacas might have had on 
Henri would be interesting to consider, but Henri had to grow up in 
a court which Blacas dominated. 

Blacas was a man of many merits. He certainly had an impeccable 
background from the Legitimist point of view. He had an “immense 
fortune,”** which may have had some weight in an exiled court. He 
had had wide experience as a minister. He was handsome, dignified, 
and guided by rigid principles. He loved the beaux-arts and collected 
books and antiquities. But while he had a “gravity that took the ap- 
pearance of reflection,’° he was a man without any real ideas, at 
least of a quality to be compared with those of Chateaubriand. He is 
accused of having ambition disproportionate to his talents.’ Certainly 
he and Cardinal Latil insured that the education of the Duc de Bordeaux 
would be of the sort Charles X himself desired, and hope for a broader 
or bolder approach vanished when Chateaubriand failed in his bid. 

In 1833, during the same summer Henri came of age, Charles X, 
with the aid of Blacas, came to the decision to replace Damas, and 
along with Damas, Barrande. Barrande irritated Charles X,'° and 
now that the triumph of Blacas over the Duchesse de Berry was com- 
plete, Blacas brought about his banishment. Even though Barrande 
was rather doctrinaire in his liberalism, perhaps materialistic, certainly 
dry and overbearing,’ and even though he punished Henri harshly, 
the boy had affection for him as a just man, and is said to have wept 
at his departure.'** This separation came at the same time he lost La 
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Villate, who, in spite of being religious and a strict Legitimist, had 
likewise incurred the disfavor of Blacas.’° 

But his weightiest loss was the Duc de Damas himself. Damas was a 
man of some vision who was aware that royal life could not exist in a 
vacuum. Beginning at the time of his replacement, he wrote Henri 
letters from time to time conveying good advice. On 4 September 
1833 he told him that conditions had changed since the days of Louis 
XII, Louis XIV, and Louis XV; herein he seemed to be speaking of 
Blacas and blind reaction. But he explained why rash action rightly 
had been avoided—and here he was indicating the lack of judgment of 
the Duchesse de Berry. Not only were Henri’s rights little championed 
in France, the foreign governments, as well, in spite of their pro- 
nouncements in favor of legitimacy, had really recognized the usur- 
pation of Louis Philippe—a clear criticism of Metternich and Austria. 
But his main point was: 


Your grandfather abdicated because he wished to spare France the mis- 
fortunes she had suffered for three years and also those which he foresaw; 
your uncle signed the same act for the same motives. They believed that 
by personal sacrifices they could satisfy the demands of the seditious. In 
presenting to France a child-King, towards whom there could be no dis- 
contentment, they hoped to be able to preserve legitimacy, so salutary for 
peoples. Such is the origin of your rights, and your situation is very dif- 
ferent from those in which Louis XIII, Louis XIV, and Louis XV [child- 
Kings] found themselves.1% 


Thus, he could not be proclaimed King, as Chateaubriand desired. He 
must bide his time until the appropriate occasion arrived. 

Meanwhile the education of the Prince continued. Beginning in 
June, 1833, it was for a while in the hands of Jesuit priests. The new 
governor was a one-legged military hero, General (Marquis de) 
Latour-Maubourg, who had to be represented by another General 
(Marquis) d’Hautpoul. Seemingly nothing prohibited the new direc- 
tion of things, but a very large number of Gallican and traditional 
Frenchmen who visited the exiled court, notably during the occasion 
of Henri’s coming of age, were shocked. Actually, Damas himself had 
previously tried to bring a Jesuit, a Father MacCarthy, to Hradschin, 
but this man seems to have impressed Charles X largely with his timid- 
ity.” The actual presence now of these reverend fathers apparently 
brought distress to many. “It’s a monk who will become King of 
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France!” was one observation.’® A flood of letters poured in to mem- 
bers of the royal family from their supporters in France. The Duchesse 
d’Angouléme turned to Charles X with hers.'°® He understood the sit- 
uation, irritating as it was to him, and must have realized that while any 
Austrian, including the Emperor, could have his children educated by 
Jesuits, a French king simply could not.’ One might protest that 
Damas had already begun to make Henri into a potential Saint Louis, 
but this had no bearing. Charles had to give an adequate answer to the 
charge that “People are trying to make the Duc de Bordeaux into a 
saint, and what we need is a Henri IV!" By 1834 the Jesuits, Fathers 
Deplace and Druilhet, were dismissed; moreover a new governor was 
appointed, Comte de Bouillé, a retiring," loyal gentleman who was 
to have that position for three years. The supervisor was the Arch- 
bishop of Hermopolis, Msgr. Frayssinous, who hesitated in accepting 
the post because of his advanced years, but came bringing the Abbé 
Trébuquet to assist him.* Frayssinous was a benevolent influence, 
and made much of the teachings of Fenélon, the Archbishop of Cam- 
brai who had helped Louis XIV’s grandson, the Duc de Bourgogne, 
develop into such a promising Dauphin before his death in 1712. Al- 
though he had published works critical of the Revolution, Frayssinous 
was no blind critic of the forces a king might encounter, and he stressed 
that a wise sovereign must steer a middle course between arbitrary rule 
and anarchy, while observing the customs of the people. The keynote 
of Frayssinous’ approach was expressed in these words: “If one thinks 
that I am going to supervise the Prince’s education with the single 
thought that he will one day reign, one is mistaken. I want to make 
him, above all, an honest man, a Christian who will be able to take in 
his stride the good with the bad.” The prelate told Henri himself: “Tt 
matters little that you may be King; God alone will decide that; but 
what is more important is that if you are not on the throne, each road 
and each footpath that you take should make you more worthy to 
ascend it.’”""* The Comte de Chambord turned out to be the kind of 
man Frayssinous hoped, and obviously in later years he followed this 
advice. 

While Frayssinous was rather enlightened, albeit in an old-fashioned 
way, the atmosphere in which Henri was now being educated was 
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scarcely affected by the age in which he lived. There really is little 
that is remarkable about the subjects he studied, although they were 
rather well chosen. At the end of Damas’ regime, the governor wrote: 
“He knows as much Latin as it is possible to know at his age. He knows 
French grammar very well, and German grammar well. He under- 
stands English. He is able to make for France, Italy, Spain, England, 
and Germany a complete table of modern history, from the invasion 
of the barbarians to our day. He knows not only the principal dates 
and facts, but also the genealogy of the families which have reigned 
in these lands.”” Damas insisted that he have a precise idea of the events 
of the Revolution and ancient history as well. Damas particularly 
wanted the boy to be able to converse in German and English and to 
have a new approach to history, in which he would “examine the ef- 
fects of passions of men, the validity of their laws, and the causes and 
effects of revolutions,” from which study he would draw various prin- 
ciples." After the Jesuit interlude, this education was substantially 
continued, and Damas himself, whom Henri obviously missed (he 
told him as late as 27 March 1836 that he prayed for him at every 
communion),'® continued to write to the Prince, often stressing his- 
torical lessons for him.*?” 

Just as French kings had lived their lives very publicly, the educa- 
tion of the Duc de Bordeaux was a very public affair, at least for the 
good royalists who lived or who visited at Hradschin. This policy may 
have been followed in order to counteract rumors that were circu- 
lated by the enemies of legitimacy to the effect that the boy was suf- 
fering from various maladies.’ In any case, whether in history or lit- 
erature or the mathematical sciences in which Barrande had drilled 
Henri, surely having to think and speak in public was good training 
for a prince whose life was to be so public if he were ever restored to 
the throne. In general, the method his tutors followed was to present 
him with ideas and then, after he had had time to reflect, to quiz him 
on them. One of the main impressions that he gave was of rushing to 
the heart of matters.’?® 
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The Duc de Bordeaux showed certain tastes. He particularly liked 
Caesar’s Commentaries. The precision gleaned from this sort of read- 
ing can be seen in his own letters of a later date. He was fond of 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War and admired Gustavus Adolphus. He also 
liked Sir Walter Scott’s Marmion. Although La Villate was gone, his 
military interests were encouraged particularly by the Marquis 
d’Hautpoul, who was said to have wanted to make him a “legitimate 
Napoleon.””° This side of Henri was revealed when he wrote Damas 
on 27 November 1834: “Don Carlos [Charles V] is making great pro- 
gress in Spain; I would very much like to be with him. But I hope to 
be able to reconquer France later. But I do not wish to now. I have 
first to finish my education.” In this general period he once saw a pic- 
ture of the Duc d’Orléans at the head of troops and said: “How lucky 
he is to command Frenchmen on the field of battle!”!”? If a divine- 
right King can be called patriotic, Henri was this, for he reportedly 
showed great pleasure in hearing the well-known air, “O mon pays, 
sols mes amours toujours!”’!”° 

In spite of what may have seemed naive even to his supporters, there 
seems little doubt that he made a genuinely good impression on those 
who watched him in the educational process. Chateaubriand may have 
been romantically subjective when he declared: “Of all the extraordi- 
nary children whom I have seen, none has ever astounded me more than 
M. le Duc de Bordeaux.’”** The boy had a certain innocence, which 
surely was to be contrasted with the ways of so many of the other 
Bourbons,” that had its effect on his many visitors. In being thus im- 
pressed they were not simply misled by his youth, for the same sort of 
naive innocence seemed to follow him all his life. The visitors, of 
course, gave advice, and at least one great Legitimist had a rule that 
could easily enough be followed. “Listen,” the brilliant lawyer, Ber- 
ryer, counseled, “to the lessons of misfortune; adversity is a good 
master.”””° The Comte de Chambord was to have plenty of adversity 
from which to profit. 

In the spring of 1836 the royal family could see that there were 
plans for the use of Hradschin by the new, and hardly competent, 
Emperor Ferdinand I of Austria. Accordingly, they began to look 
for another place to live’? and decided to move south to Goritzia, 
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where they arranged to rent quarters. Charles X and Henri were to 
live in the Graffenberg chalet, which they rented from the Count of 
Coronini, while the Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme were to stay in 
the town house of the Count of Strasoldo.’?* The members of the 
family traveled to several places on their way to Goritzia during the 
summer of 1836, including Budweis and Toplitz. Staying at a rela- 
tively simple inn in Budweis, Henri became very ill with what has been 
described as fidvre cérébrale.® His general health seems to have been 
good at this period, and he soon recovered. Nevertheless, this episode 
caused distress within the royal entourage. While in Budweis, Blacas 
purchased the estate of Kirchberg, not far from Vienna.” Henri’s 
association with Kirchberg was plagued by bad luck, for it was ac- 
quired when he was ill, and six years later he had the serious accident 
there that caused him to be lame for life. 

By October all the members of the court and family had arrived in 
Goritzia, a surprisingly unimposing place. In this little town between 
the Alps and the Adriatic Charles X and his entourage might have con- 
tinued the same routine they had had in the much more impressive 
surroundings of Hradschin. Charles’s health seemed good, and indeed 
this might have continued the case had he not contracted, on the feast 
of St. Charles (4 November), the dreaded disease which had been 
threatening the area for some time, cholera.” He died early in the 
morning of 6 August, and was buried on 11 August. His death changed 
considerably the situation of Henri, Duc de Bordeaux, because the 
question of kingship was a more urgent one now. While he had been 
proclaimed in 1830, and Charles X had indeed abdicated at Rambouil- 
let, the position of the exiled Charles X had been such that plans of 
Chateaubriand and the Duchesse de Berry notwithstanding, there 
could be little question as to where the royal authority lay. Henri was 
heir and hope of the future, but the King was the King, and the bur- 
dens of this role, such as they were, lay on Charles. But now that he 
was dead, who was King? For the same reason that Charles had re- 
mained head of the dynasty and family, Louis-Antoine, Duc d’An- 
gouléme, known in exile as Comte de Marnes, now occupied that po- 
sition. The family, of course, was physically divided at Goritzia, with 
the Comte de Chambord living in the Graffenberg chalet where 
Charles X had died, and the Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme, together 
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with Mademoiselle, sister of the Comte de Chambord, staying at the 
residence of the Comte de Strasoldo.'** This situation illustrates the 
division of opinion regarding the question as to who was head of the 
family, since the faction of Chateaubriand and Caroline of the Two 
Sicilies regarded Chambord as King. 

In spite of the fact that legitimacy and abdication under popular 
pressure would seem to be irreconcilable, a case can surely be made 
for the rights of Louis-Antoine, Duc d’Angouléme. On the death of 
Charles X he issued a statement of a remarkable sort: 


I declare that I persist in my intention at the time of the events of July, 
1830, to transmit the crown to my well-beloved nephew, the Duc de Bor- 
deaux, but in the present circumstances the interests of the children of my 
beloved brother, the Duc de Berry, require that I be in reality the head of 
my family, and to exercise these rights I should be invested with royal 
authority. I take, therefore, the title of King, well resolved not to make 
use of the power which it gives me during the duration of the misfortunes 
of France, and to give it to my nephew, the Duc de Bordeaux, the same 
day when, by grace of God, the legitimate monarchy will be established." 


A statement such as this certainly furnishes a basis for questioning 
whether the person issuing it was truly a king, particularly since he 
was guaranteeing that he would not try to rule.’* But in spite of this 
ineffectual approach, that Louis-Antoine, rather than the Comte de 
Chambord, was the King in exile is apparent. Quite apart from the 
question of the validity of the abdications of 1830, Louis-Antoine 
never signed a circular which Charles X had sent to the courts of 
Europe."** Moreover, to all intents and purposes, the minister of the 
exiled court, Blacas, regarded Louis-Antoine as Louis XIX, his King. 
The Marquis de Villeneuve learned from Blacas that Louis-Antoine, 
not Henri, must be regarded as King. 


“Then the legitimate King is Louis XIX?” 

“Legally, yes” [replied Blacas]. 

“And in fact?” 

SINTO. 2 

“Why are there these two nuances?” 

“Because they are essential for warding off from Monsieur le Duc de 
Bordeaux the legion of ambitious persons who would acclaim him King 
before he was of age and able to hold the reins of state.”1%7 
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Thus one may maintain with good reason that between 1836 and 
1844 the legitimate King was Louis XIX, but the “reign” of this 
King was as nominal and conditional as possible, and that the purpose 
of it all was the protection of the Duc de Bordeaux and the continua- 
tion of his education. Indeed, Louis-Antoine had made promises to 
the dying Duc de Berry to this effect. 

When Henri became eighteen years old the préceptorat of Frays- 
sinous came to an end,’ and in the fall of 1838 travel, not in search 
of refuge but for its own sake, replaced the schooling of tutors. Sev- 
eral different trips made between 1838 and 1843 constituted a very 
special “grand tour,” primarily with the Duc de Lévis and the Comte 
de Locmaria, both of whom were chosen by Louis-Antoine. The 
Duc de Lévis, who became by 1839 the last governor of the Comte 
de Chambord, and with the death of the elder Blacas in 1839 the first 
councilor, was the only person who ever truly swayed the Comte de 
Chambord. One may, of course, speculate as to what his influence 
might have been during the period 1871-1873, had the Duc de Lévis 
not died in 1863. 

The travels of 1838 took Henri into the southern part of the Habs- 
burg realm and northern Italy. More than anything else, the visit in 
1838 to Graz awakened his frustrated military interests. After seeing 
various objects of military interest and considering how the operations 
of 1805 and 1809 affected the city, he said to one of his companions, 
René de Monti de Rezé, “How bitter it is to wear a black suit and a 
white vest and not be able to wear a uniform . . . after having been 
able so to adorn oneself in childhood, and to be, at the age of seventeen, 
the only Frenchman not able to take the uniform and sword.” In 
spite of melancholy, Henri began his lifetime practices of seeing things 
French in other lands and acquiring chosen objects. In Graz he ob- 
tained pictures that particularly pleased him.” When he went to Italy 
in the fall of 1838 this sort of experience was repeated in Milan, Vero- 
na, and especially, Venice.? The broadening of his personal ac- 
quaintances was also greatly stimulated at this time. Not only did he 
come to know Italian businessmen, but he also paid a visit to the home 
of the ailing Manzoni, who was too ill to come to Henri."** While the 
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Comte de Chambord has often been looked upon as a vestige of the 
period of the baroque or the rococo, to associate him with the romantic 
movement would certainly be more sound. 

In 1839 and 1840 he set out again, accompanied by the Duc de 
Lévis, Comte de Montebel, Comte de Locmaria, and General de La- 
tour-Foissac, on a tour which was even more broadening than the 
previous ones.” Traveling first in the Habsburg realm, he visited 
Trieste, Fiume, Carlstadt, Brody, Peterwardein, Carlowitz, Semlin, 
Belgrade, the Banat of Temesvar, the military frontier of Hungary, 
and Transylvania. He was received with some pomp at Budapest, 
but this only saddened the young Prince, who was thus impressed by 
the reality of his exile.*° Another pathetic episode took place at Neu- 
Arad, where he encountered a large colony of French people whose 
ancestors had been planted there during the reign of Maria Theresa. 
They crowded about him as though he were their sovereign and peti- 
tioned him for a priest who spoke French, which he was indeed able 
to arrange. Mounting into his carriage to leave, he said to his com- 
panions: “I have just had several happy hours; I thought I was in 
France! What a pity the illusion was so short!”"*” 

While in Hungary he was able to observe at close quarters the opera- 
tions of the extensive mines at Veraspatak, and, approached by the con- 
cessionaire of one of them for permission to name his mine “Henri,” 
he even invested some money in the operation. He had similar experi- 
ences at the salt-works at Maros-Uswar.'* Returning toward the 
center of the Empire, he paid a visit to the Habsburg Emperor Fer- 
dinand I at Schonbrunn, and met the Archduke Karl, victor over the 
French at Aspern in 1809, in a most informal interview with the old 
soldier dressed for garden work. Near Verona he saw the grand 
maneuvers of the Austrian army under Radetzky,” with whom he 
exchanged courtesies.’*® Thence he traveled in October, 1839, through 
Genoa, Leghorn, Pisa, Siena, and Viterbo, reaching Rome on the 
twentieth. 

The question of the Bourbon exile’s visiting the Pope had some im- 
plications affecting the governments of Europe. Quite obviously such 
a visit was embarrassing to the Orléans monarchy. In addition, it 
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could not go unnoticed in Vienna, where Metternich was planning the 
marriage of an archduchess to the Duc d’Orléans.’*”’ These difficulties, 
although easy to exaggerate, were nonetheless real, even though the 
French ambassador to Rome at the time was the sympathetic General 
de Latour-Maubourg.’” Gallicanism probably had no bearing on the 
interview itself, a most harmonious meeting twice repeated,” and the 
accord of Henri with Gregory XVI, the reactionary Pope who had 
condemned Lamennais, may be contrasted with differences he later 
had with both Pius [IX and Leo XIII. Judging from his lifelong devo- 
tion to the papacy, this audience must have had special meaning for 
him. 

While in Italy Henri journeyed as far as Naples, but his travels 
had even greater significance in supplementing his education than they 
would have had he been a reigning prince. He had indeed been cut 
off in many ways from cultural opportunities in Edinburgh, Prague, 
and Goritzia. In Italy he was much more in the cultural stream and 
visited theaters, studios, and the greatest museums. He sat for por- 
traits, including one by Podesti, and for the sculptors Tenerani and 
Mlle de Fauveau.’* He lived in the Conti Palace, and here received 
various artists and was thoroughly exposed to the cream of Italian 
culture. But even in Italy Henri found himself the center of a French 
circle. He met Frenchmen of all classes and renewed various ac- 
quaintances, including that with his old tutor Barrande.”” While to 
some degree the trip was a pilgrimage, its chief purpose had been to 
round out the education of the Prince. Increasingly as he traveled 
he was beginning to realize what it meant to be the Prince in exile and 
the magnet for Frenchmen abroad who were inclined to legitimacy. 

After returning to Goritzia in 1840 he set out again on travels 
which were going to continue, albeit with one sad interruption, until 
1844. Going north again he visited Austerlitz with his old governor, 
General d’Hautpoul, who had seen action at the classic struggle. He 
also revisited the scenes of his more recent boyhood in Prague.’*® Al- 
though the possibilities of war arising over the Egyptian crisis of 1840 
temporarily caused Henri to return to Goritzia, he promptly resumed 
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his tours when the war clouds lifted. He had become familiar with 
Bavaria, to which he gravitated readily: 


Leaving Prague I visited Niirnberg, whose houses, streets, and churches 
recalled the German cities of the Middle Ages, and I arrived in Munich 
by Ratisbon. Munich has become a new Rome for the arts and for the 
sciences. I have admired everything the King of Bavaria has had built, pal- 
aces, churches, and public buildings. Moreover, Munich is the most Catho- 
lic city of Germany, and where one professes the best philosophy.’ 


In 1841, on the threshold of manhood, the Comte de Chambord 
returned to Venice, but with a more practical purpose than he had 
had on his previous visit. Accompanied by Captain Villaret de Joy- 
euse, he was given naval instruction to supplement his military knowl- 
edge.’** This was indeed a traditional part of the preparation of an 
heir to the French throne. 

Shortly after his return from naval studies in Venice one of the 
major tragedies of his life occurred, not only interrupting his travels 
and studies, but bearing directly on his strength as pretender. This 
was his crippling fall at Kirchberg. Blacas had bought the favorite 
residence of Frohsdorf for the family a few months before his death 
in November, 1839, and had likewise acquired for them the property 
of Kirchberg, near Linz, in 1836.°° Henri went riding at the latter 
place on Tuesday, 28 July 1841, with Stanislas de Blacas (1819— 
1882), the Marquis de Foresta, and General de Locmaria. These 
chevaliers had set off with the modest mission of going to the town of 
Schrems to buy some glassware desired by Chambord’s sister. Blacas 
had gone on ahead, and when the other three were about two-thirds 
of the way to their destination a large herd of cattle blocked their 
way. The horse of the Comte de Chambord was young and spirited, 
and reacted accordingly. It reared and threw its rider, falling heavily 
on his left thigh. After several efforts, the horse got up, but not 
before a serious fracture had occurred. For about three-quarters of 
an hour he had to lie near the scene of the accident while he waited for 
a caléche to be sent from Kirchberg. Then followed a very long and 
painful ride back before any first aid was given.'*” When he was 
finally carried into the chateau, he received fuller treatment from Dr. 
Bougon, the same physician who had attended the dying Duc de 
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Berry. Not until 30 July was he attended by Dr. Wattmann, a specialist 
from Vienna of the highest order, and another Austrian, Dr. Busr. 
Their joint report, which in no way minimized the gravity of the frac- 
ture, did not, however, suggest the lameness that resulted.** Henri, 
meanwhile, experienced much pain. On the very date of the setting of 
the break, 30 July, he wrote a letter to Frayssinous, his old précepteur, 
speaking of the misfortune as the sort of trial of patience needed to 
complete his education.” No doubt this misfortune had a bearing on 
his long patience as pretender, but it certainly diminished the pos- 
sibility of his being able to take the throne in the manner of a 
Henry IV. 

After three months of slow recovery from the traction to which 
he had been subjected, he was moved to Vienna, where he could be 
closer to the best medical attention. The Duke of Lucca put at his 
disposal the Kinski Palace, and here he was able to receive not only 
a large number of solicitous Frenchmen, but the Habsburg court itself, 
including the Emperor Ferdinand, the Empress, and all the Archdukes, 
among them Francis Joseph, who was ten years younger than Henri. 
Some of the many French visitors who brightened his days of recov- 
ery were the Duc de Fitz-James, Comte de Meffray, Baron de Veauce, 
Comte de Durfort, Vicomte and Vicomtesse de Laitre, Duc de Rauzan, 
Vicomte Walsh, and Comte de Faucigny. Great concern was felt 
among Legitimists in France, particularly as several of the reports 
had been of a fatal accident,’* and observations of the progress of 
his recovery were made not only for the benefit of Henri’s morale 
but for the whole cause of legitimacy. In spite of what was probably 
as good medical attention as was to be had, the recovery was imper- 
fect. The left leg did not heal as had been hoped, and for the rest of 
his life he was handicapped by lameness. 

Nearly a year after the accident he was taken to Toplitz to com- 
plete his recovery at this favorite watering-place. Scarcely had he ar- 
rived there when the news came of the death of Louis Philippe’s eldest 
son and heir, the Duc d’Orléans, who had been thrown to the pave- 
ment in an accident on 13 July 1842 in Paris and killed. The Orléans 
dynasty’s bearing at the news of the accident at Kirchberg has been 
contrasted unfavorably with the conduct of the exiled family in this 
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instance.’** Louis-Antoine asked that masses be said and put his family 
into full mourning. The Comte de Chambord was aware that this acci- 
dent had political significance, but he called the event a “great private 
misfortune." In any case, the last stages of his own recovery were 
for a time eclipsed by the Orléans tragedy. 

Late in 1842 he set out on travels which carried him again to various 
German states and to Venice. He visited again the battlefields of 
Austerlitz and Wagram, and had a considerable sojourn in Dresden. 
His naval studies were also continued at Venice. It was there Henri 
heard that Captain Dumont-d’Urville, who had taken the family so 
unceremoniously into exile in 1830, had died in the catastrophe on 
the Rive-Gauche railway on 8 May 1843. Curiously, he contributed 
to a memorial to this man.’** While undoubtedly his travels and studies 
in Germany and Venice in 1842 and 1843 greatly enlarged his hori- 
zons, the trip to England in late 1843 seems to have rounded out his 
education and formation as a man. By the climax of that trip he 
seemed more and more a King in exile and a rallying point for the 
discontented Legitimists. The Belgrave Square rally, as nearly as any- 
thing could, seems to mark this transition, and the death of Louis XIX 
made him the pretender in name as well as in fact at the conclusion 
of this episode. 


CHAPTER Tine: 


THE KING IN EXILE 


The life in exile of the Comte de Chambord was a quiet one. While 
he made limited trips (excluding the dramatic incognito visits to 
France in 1871 and 1873), most of his existence was passed tranquilly 
at Frohsdorf and, until 1866, Venice (Goritzia becoming his winter 
residence after 1866). Therefore, the trip to Great Britain late in 
1843, which marked the beginning of a new phase in his life, was an 
episode out of the general character of most of his days, and perhaps 
for this reason it stood out as an appropriate turning point. At any 
rate, somewhere between the fall of 1843 and January, 1844, Henri 
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ceased to be a Prince undergoing education for a vague future, and 
became an appealing pretender around whom a surprisingly large 
rally took place, and a regal figure much more in control of his own 
actions. 

Henri’s recollections of Great Britain were only those of a child, 
and a trip to the industrial and imperial center of Europe was much 
in order if his practical observations were to be at all complete. Bear- 
ing an Austrian passport and the visa of the British embassy, the 
Comte de Chambord (as he had long been known on his passports) 
set off on 4 October 1843 from Hamburg for Great Britain.’ The 
prospect of his trip created considerable stir in France as well as in 
Great Britain, but it started quietly enough. Chambord and his party 
Janded in Hull on 6 October 1843 and proceeded thence to Edinburgh, 
where Barrande, now back in the service of his former pupil, had 
made arrangements.” Considerable sentiment in his favor was evident 
in Scotland, as it had been in 1830,° but such was not the case in Eng- 
land. Queen Victoria was distressed over the visit and arranged to be 
out of London at the time of his arrival on 27 October.* Her absence 
was all the more pointed since the Duc de Nemours had just paid a 
visit to the British royal family and had departed only two days before 
the arrival of the Comte de Chambord.’ The situation might have been 
still more awkward had Henri first gone to Ireland, where he had 
wanted to see the unfortunate conditions of his fellow Catholics and 
to meet their leader, Daniel O’Connell, the Irish nationalist who com- 
plicated matters by offering to the Roi trés chrétien an Irish brigade 
if he should ever have need of such in regaining his throne in France.® 
But, in spite of a considerable stir in the press and in the cabinets of 
London and Paris, the Comte de Chambord arrived in London after 
seeing a good deal of the English scene, without any untoward in- 
cidents. 

During the space of the next two and one-half months in London 
something like two thousand Frenchmen of all classes of society, but 
particularly including many from the prominent old families, rallied 
around Henri in a hotel on Belgrave Square. While Lévis remained 
much in evidence, the most conspicuous of those making the pilgrim- 
age to London was Chateaubriand. Chateaubriand had really arranged 
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the whole rally, having been called upon to do so by the Comte de 
Chambord before his departure for England.” The influence Chateau- 
briand had on Henri over the years is hard to assess, but surely it was 
great, even if often indirect or outweighed by that of more cautious 
men. When Chateaubriand left for France on 4 December, much 
envied by Henri, the grateful pretender wrote him: “Finding myself 
in perfect accord with you in opinion and sentiments, I am happy to 
see that the line of conduct which I have adopted in exile and the 
position I have taken conform in all points to the counsels which I 
have sought of your long experience and vision. I will therefore march 
with even more confidence and firmness on the course which I have 
traced for myself.”*® Without doubt he felt indebted to the aging leader. 

Throughout Henri’s relatively leisurely stay at Belgrave Square, 
which included time to see some of the sights of London, Frenchmen 
came to pay their respects to him. Peasants and bourgeoisie were in 
their numbers, as well as members of some of the oldest families, 
including Montmorency, Rohan, Richelieu, Rochejaquelein, Damas, 
Blin de Bourdon, Rochefoucauld, and Belleval.° There were two peers 
of the realm, five deputies, many soldiers, professional men, and 
writers. In fact, much of the excitement of the day was in the world 
of letters. While some uneasiness was felt in the French parliament, 
where five deputies who supported Henri resigned but were sub- 
sequently re-elected,’® the heaviest weight of the wrath of Guizot’s 
regime fell on editors like Walsh, Genoude, Laurentie, Nettement, 
Sala, Albert de Circourt, Lubis, Riancey, Theodore Muret, the Belle- 
vals, and Villemessant. Journals such as the Gazette de France, La 
Quotidienne, La Mode, and Opinion Publique were condemned and 
their editors were fined."’ Considering the calm, open, and not di- 
rectly threatening nature of the manifestations in London, the protests 
and distress shown in Paris seem surprising. Basically all that had taken 
place was the inevitable coming of age politically of the pretender and 
mutual recognition of the fact by both Henri and the core of le- 
gitimacy. 

By early January, 1844, acclaim for the Comte de Chambord at 
Belgrave Square had perhaps already reached its climax, and most 
likely none of the importance of the manifestation was diminished 
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when it was cut short. News came of the illness of Louis-Antoine, who 
was, after all, still head of the House of Bourbon. Dutifully Henri 
broke many engagements and left on 13 January 1844, and the Bel- 
grave Square Hotel became English again.” After ten days he reached 
Goritzia, where he found a sadly ailing uncle. The Duc d’Angouléme 
was suffering from what was probably stomach cancer.”* He lingered 
a considerable period, finally dying on 2 June 1844. His death plunged 
the exiled court into mourning, and Henri’s grief was no doubt very 
sincere, since he was well aware of the role Louis-Antoine had been 
playing in fulfilling the request of the dying Duc de Berry to watch 
over his children. The death of his uncle had particular significance 
for Henri, however, because now he was head of the family and 
Henry V of France in name, albeit in exile. Immediately he began his 
role of pretender by sending a circular to the courts of Europe for- 
mally announcing: 


Having become by the death of Monsieur the Comte de Marnes the Head 
of the House of Bourbon, I regard it a duty to protest against the change 
which has been introduced in France in the legitimate order of the succes- 
sion to the crown, and to declare that I shall never renounce the rights 
which in accordance with the ancient French laws I hold by my birth. 

These rights are bound with great duties, which by the grace of God I 
will fulfil. However, I only wish to exercise them when, in my conviction, 
Providence shall call me to be truly useful to France. 

Until this time it is my intent only to bear, in the exile in which I am 
forced to live, the name of the Comte de Chambord; it is this which I 
adopted in leaving France; I desire to keep it in my relations with the 
courts. 14 


Having thus entered a new phase of life he settled down rather 
promptly at Frohsdorf (a few miles from Wiener Neustadt) and 
Venice into the pattern of existence which varied little for nearly four 
decades, except that the winter months after 1866 were spent in the 
more rigorous atmosphere of Goritzia, since he was unwilling to live 
after that time in the Kingdom of Italy, a realm which had ended the 
temporal power of the Pope. The most significant event in his early 
days as pretender was his marriage to Marie-Thérése, daughter of 
Francis IV of Modena (1779-1846) and sister of Francis V (1819— 
1875), who had just come to the throne. He might have contracted 
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some other marriage, for he had met various eligible princesses during 
his travels in the early 1840’s. A Russian marriage might have been 
both appropriate and expedient. The Duc de Lévis favored such a 
project, and approval by Pope Gregory XVI was likely.” Before his 
accident the Duchesse de Berry had attempted to arrange a marriage 
with the Grand Duchess Olga, daughter of Tsar Nicholas I, but al- 
though the Tsar leaned toward such a marriage on principle, nothing 
resulted from the negotiations." Grand Duchess Olga subsequently 
became Queen of Wiirttemberg. While visiting in Prussia Henri met 
the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, daughter of Grand Duke Michael, but 
this possibility was lost when her marriage to Adolf of Nassau was 
arranged.” The Tsar apparently had gone far in making concessions, 
insisting only that if either be married to Henri, the marriage should 
be performed in an Orthodox service. After that the bride might 
become a Roman Catholic. The main obstacle apparently was pre- 
sented by the Duchess d’Angouléme (Comtesse de Marnes in exile), 
the Dauphine, who insisted that the heir to the Bourbon throne not 
be married in a schismatic union."* Her opposition resulted in interest 
being focused elsewhere—and in the circulation of a story by the 
Orleanists that Henri was going to take religious orders.” 

Rather than turn to a German princess, the royal matchmakers 
next concentrated on the Lorraine-Habsburg-Este House in Modena. 
Inevitably much opposition would have developed in Paris to any mar- 
riage of a prominent reigning family with an exiled prince. But while 
great concern would have been felt at the Palais Royale if, for in- 
stance, a Romanov princess had exchanged vows with Henri, a mar- 
riage with the House of Modena could scarcely be regarded as doing 
more than uniting the exiled family with a house which to all intents 
and purposes already recognized the elder branch of the family.” 
Expediency and principle both pointed in the same direction. Francis 
IV had two daughters, Marie-Théreése, who was three years older than 
Henri, and Marie-Béatrice, who was four years younger. Henri had 
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known the younger princess for some time. She was tall and rather 
beautiful in a cold way. Although the heir to the Bourbon claims 
was much taken by her, she was in love with another, Don Juan, second 
son of Don Carlos of Spain. Her elder sister encouraged her to accept 
the Comte de Chambord, but she would not hear of it and persisted 
in her attachment to Don Juan, to whom she did indeed become mar- 
ried, in spite of the fact the Duke of Modena regarded him as a poor 
match, lacking in both money and morals.” Ironically, Don Juan, on 
Chambord’s death, inherited the support of French Legitimists. 

The Duke of Modena apparently expected that his elder daughter, 
Marie-Thérése, would go into a convent.” But however unmarriage- 
able she might have been, the Duchesse d’Angouléme and the Empress 
of Austria seem to have decided that she should marry the Comte 
de Chambord.” The story that Metternich and Louis Philippe ar- 
ranged this union, thinking that the rumored sterility of Marie-Thérése 
would bring an end to the elder Bourbon line, has no foundation,” 
but its later currency well illustrates a frame of mind springing from 
dynastic rivalry. When asked whether she would be willing to marry 
Henri, she is supposed to have replied, “With joy!”—words which 
were reported to Henri, who, starved for joy, seems to have been 
doubly impressed.” Moreover, she was described to Henri, correctly 
enough, as religious, with the result that he regarded her as a proper 
choice. Arrangements were soon made, and on 16 November 1846 
they were married at Briick-am-Mur in Styria, a marriage described 
by the Marquis de Belleval (a young attaché at the time) as the “prime 
obstacle to restoration of the monarch.’”® This judgment may be a 
bit strong, but the fact the Comte de Chambord had no heir certainly 
had some bearing on his role as pretender. While he always listened 
politely to his wife, Marie-Thérése could not reciprocate because she 
was deaf. She was little inclined toward practical affairs, which she 
was apt to dismiss with religious platitudes, and of no direct political 
influence upon him. On the other hand, she was so haunted by the 
guillotine and her hatred of the Orleanists that she certainly helped 


21. La Ferronnays, pp. 67-68. 22. [bid., p. 68. 

23. Archives de la Préfecture de Police (Paris) (hereinafter cited as A.P.), B A/872. 
In this carton of material on the Comte de Chambord is a dossier on the Comtesse. 
The various reports and clippings present a rather full picture of her. Of the obitu- 
aries, that in Matin (27 March 1886) is particularly good. 

24. La Ferronnays, p. 68. 25. De Luz, p. 123. 

26. Marquis René de Belleval, Souvenirs de ma jeunesse (Paris, 1895), p. 200. 
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foster the hesitant atmosphere in which the Comte de Chambord would 
be prone to drift. She seems to have feared restoration, its perils, and 
the demands which would have been made on her as Queen, and to 
have encouraged the Comte de Chambord to be content in exile. She 
has been called son mauvais génie. In any case, while she was an obe- 
dient spouse, she had none of her husband’s charm or regal qualities.”” 

There were similarities and differences between the life of the 
Comte de Chambord and the exiled court at Frohsdorf and at Venice, 
but one of the unifying features was the presence of the Comtesse. 
She was always with him. While she was ever in the shadow of her 
husband, she cast a certain shadow of her own on him and the en- 
tourage. Her gloom was well known. She once said: “The more one is 
a royalist, the more one should long for my death, since I have no 
children.” And whatever rays of hope did come to her when assured 
she would be more fortunate when installed in the Tuileries must 
have been fleeting, for she later commented: “It would be better for 
everyone if someone would kill me.”’* Somewhat differing descrip- 
tions have been given of her appearance and grace, or lack of it.” 
She was tall, had black hair, and her face was definitely deformed at 
birth, one side appearing a bit smaller than the other. Her voice has 
been described as “unpleasant,” and her timidity was very noticeable 
to the large number of people whom she had to receive. While alto- 
gether lacking in charm, she was dignified in spite of these detractions. 
She was resigned, charitable, and never overbearing. Her conduct 
toward her husband was always correct, and in her way she was 
loving. Henri never complained of her, and his constancy and courtesy 
to his wife were notable. But while in a way she was an appropriate 
companion for him in exile, even a “Henri V en pantoufles,”*® she 
lent an air of especial sadness to Henri’s exile and was definitely a 
major liability to him as the pretender. Had she followed Eugenie in 
the Tuileries, for instance, the contrast would have been most unfor- 
tunate. 

27. Mermeix in France, 27 March 1886, A.P., B A/872. See also the other obituaries, 
notably that in Matin, 27 March 1886. La Ferronnays, pp. 67-69; Belleval, pp. 199-201; 
Monti de Rezé, pp. 78-80; De Luz, pp. 124-129. For the Préfecture, see Marvin L. 
Brown, Jr., “Les Archives de la Préfecture de Police,” French Historical Studies, IV, 
(Fall, 1966), 463-467. 

28. De Luz, pp. 128-129. 

29. Monti de Rezé, pp. 79-80; Belleval, p. 199. De Luz, pp. 124-125, summarizes var- 
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By the time he married, Henri himself had taken on the general 
appearance and personal traits which characterized him throughout 
the rest of his days. He was undeniably handsome. In the words of a 
very critical observer he had a “superbe téte” and was in appearance 
“un vrai roi.” His glance “caressed” at the same time that it “pene- 
trated.” His eyes were blue, and he did not have the Bourbon nose. 
He had blond locks, a heavy moustache, and a beard (the style ap- 
propriately known as a royal), which he later reduced in size. Al- 
though he was of medium height, he gave the appearance of being tall 
when seated. When he rose his lameness became evident soon enough, 
but he walked a good deal, apparently whetting his appetite more than 
trimming his figure, for he was overweight throughout his life. His 
voice was full and musical, and he laughed frequently.” In spite of 
his weight his health was excellent, at least up to the point late in life 
when he attempted to become light enough again to mount horseback. 
He never visited an optician. He had no inclination toward pomp or 
elegance in appearance, choosing somber bourgeois attire, commodi- 
ously cut. Although his rather ponderous physique was thought by 
Monti de Rezé to have affected his morale, and in spite of a tendency 
toward timidity,” a greater difference between man and wife would 
be hard to find. 

Some of his daily personal habits and associations are of significance 
in reflecting the curious blend of a traditional royal upbringing and the 
straitened circumstances of an exile. For example, he always wrote with 
a goose quill pen, but he cut his pens himself. Although he actually had 
three valets de chambre, he shaved himself. On the other hand, he never 
tied his own shoes or his cravat.** Indeed, there is something almost pa- 
thetic about a luxury of his—having one of these valets de chambre 
break in new shoes for him.** The Comte de Chambord was close to 
his premier valet de chambre, Louis Obry, curiously enough called 
“Charlemagne,” who had served as a postillion under Charles X. While 
a certain kind of intimacy is natural enough between a prince and his 
valet, theirs was undoubtedly enhanced by the exile they shared. The 
Comte de Chambord breathed his last gasp in 1883 in the arms of Obry, 
who is said to have “adored” him.” Regardless of how the Comte was 
thought of in the world at large, he at least seems to have contradicted 
the saying that no man is a hero to his own valet. 

31. Belleval, pp. 186-188; De Luz, pp. v—vi. 
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Just as Louis XIV and Versailles are inseparable, so are the Comte de 
Chambord and Frohsdorf.*® From 1844 until the end of his life he spent 
most of the time there from May until November, hunting, leading the 
life of an Austrian country nobleman, and receiving the royalists who 
made the long journey from France. Before 1855, when the railroad 
linking it with nearby Wiener Neustadt was built, Frohsdorf was quite 
isolated.” The elder Blacas, who died in 1839, had wanted the property, 
and his son Stanislas (1819-1886) actually negotiated the sale. Frohs- 
dorf had belonged successively to the Hoyos family, the widow of 
Marshal Murat, and then the Russian General Michael Yermolov. 
Yermoloyv, who lived in Paris, sold it to Blacas for 175,000 florins. 
Along with Frohsdorf, which was not a particularly large property in 
a land where great tracts were common, were purchased the proper- 
ties of Katzelsdorf and Pitten. The fact that the Blacas family made the 
purchase is an illustration of the confusion in finances that existed, this 
wealthy and loyal family, practically speaking, making common purse 
with the Bourbons. Thus the “capital of legitimacy” was established 
in the Austrian Empire,** just across the Leitha River, but not far 
enough south to be in Hungarian Burgenland. 

The chateau at Frohsdorf was a “vast parallelogram,” of the general 
style of many French-influenced chateaux of the eighteenth century. 
Relatively plain, it had the yellow plastered aspect characteristic of 
Austria.” The countryside was within sight of the Schneeberg, in the 
general Hungarian Plain. The chateau itself stood on a slightly ele- 
vated spot and completely dominated the small village. Little was not- 
able about the plan of the building. The west facade presented the 
chevet of the chapel. Apartments for various people in residence were 
to be found on all three floors. The Duc de Lévis, for example, lived on 
the rez-de-chaussée, as did the Duchesse de Parme and her children 
at a later date. The great dining hall and the chapel were also located 
on this ground floor. The apartment of Chambord and his wife was on 


36. The chateau and the village are almost always referred to as “Frohsdorf,” and 
this is the present Austrian spelling. However, the Baedeker of 1882 for Oesterreich, 
Ungarn und Siebenbuergen (p. 173) speaks of “Froschdorf oder Frohsdorf, Wohnsitz 
des Grafen [von] Chambord.” It is therefore not certain that the origin of the name 
means “happy village.” The village has changed little in the past century. The chateau, 
however, was badly damaged by the Russians in 1945. It has long since passed from 
the Spanish Carlist line, and is now the property of the Austrian post and telegraph 
ministry, though no use is made of it. The fleur-de-lis is still to be seen. 

37- De Luz, p. 251. 38. Ibid., pp. 250-251. 

39. Monti de Rezé, pp. 10-12; Belleval, pp. 174-176 et passim; De Luz, pp. 250-255; 
La Ferronnays, pp. 115-117. 
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the next floor.*® One of the more striking parts of Frohsdorf was the 
library, which eventually contained 15,000 volumes.*! Chambord him- 
self read “enormously,” made a practice of taking notes, and liked to 
annotate his books,” though just how critically he read is quite another 
matter. According to Belleval, this library would have been a “precious 
resource” to the young attachés and others at Frohsdorf, but the books 
and the grand parc were reserved for Monseigneur himself.** Most of 
the art in the possession of the Bourbons was kept in Venice, although 
some items of interest were at Frohsdorf, including paintings by 
Tiepolo, Vanloo, and Greuze, and a painting of Marie Antoinette by 
Madame Vigée-Lebrun, damaged by a lance during the episode of 
October, 1789. Also there was the original head from the vert galant, 
the statue of Henri IV at the Pont Neuf. The head had been torn off 
during the Revolution, later pulled up from the Seine, and finally pre- 
sented to the Comte de Chambord by a group of royalist workers from 
Paris. Frohsdorf likewise sheltered the panache of Henri IV. Ironically 
enough, in view of the tremendous furor over the White Flag in later 
days, Monti says this was black! Among these museum pieces and 
works of art were some morbid royal curiosities, including the shirt 
worn by Louis XVI, “enchancrée par le ciseau du bourreau,” his gilet 
blanc, with traces of blood, and a slipper of Marie Antoinette, lost at 
the scaffold.** Such mementos colored the outlook of the Comte de 
Chambord, his wife, and the exiled court. 

“Life at Frohsdorf was uniformly regulated,” we are told by Ma- 
dame de La Ferronnays.*” While the etiquette was neither pompous nor 
unbending, and the pretender himself did not insist that others conform 
to his schedules, the course of existence was monotonously regular. 
Mass was said in the chapel at 7 A.M., or earlier on the frequent hunt- 
ing days, and then again at 9 a.M. The feasts of St. Henri and St. Mi- 
chel, as well as the major feasts of the church, were observed with 
great solemnity. On Sundays the ladies and gentlemen in attendance on 
the Comte de Chambord formed a choir to provide the music, singing 
behind the altar. The music was good, and Chambord himself was 
musical and possessed a good voice. The chapel had the aspect of a 
village church, since the Comte de Chambord encouraged the atten- 


40. De Luz, p. 253. 43- Belleval, p. 175. 
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42. Monti de Rezé, p. 42. 45. La Ferronnays, p. 115. 
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dance of the peasants.*° The church, as might be expected, was almost 
the focal point of life at Frohsdorf. 

The ceremonious dinners included toasts, and there were generally 
two footmen to wait on each diner.*” The food, however, both at 
Frohsdorf and Venice, was not very distinguished. Henri ate a great 
deal, but clearly was no gourmet. He had no Vatel!** After dinner 
Madame de La Ferronnays observed that the ladies had the alternative 
of retiring or betaking themselves into the salon of the “very excellent 
Comtesse de Chambannes [perennial lady-in-waiting on the Comtesse 
de Chambord] where one had a cup of insipid tea in the midst of con- 
versation which was no less so.”*° Certainly any kind of stimulating 
conversation was avoided in the presence of the Comtesse de Cham- 
bord, largely because it might have seemed politically upsetting to her. 
Intellectuals were discouraged from this quarter, and the presence of 
good-looking women likewise was not sought. Not only was the Comte 
de Chambord himself a person of remarkable piety, but the Comtesse 
was very jealous. After 1859, when the Duchesse de Parme and her two 
pretty orphaned daughters, Marguerite and Alice, arrived, the Com- 
tesse was irritated by the two girls, whose marriages she hastened to 
arrange.’* Since Chambord rose very early, he usually retired by ten. 
The Comtesse regularly withdrew by that time, and after this the gen- 
tlemen had more freedom, moving to the smoking room—the only 
room at Frohsdorf in which smoking was permitted—where whist was 
the favorite game. Chambord himself joined them on occasion, and the 
game often went on until the early hours of the morning, with the 
stakes quite high—one florin a card.*’ But life in the chateau itself really 
had little more to offer the gentlemen than it did the ladies. On some 
occasions, such as a visit of the Archduke Maximilian, gay events might 
have been anticipated. But the Archduke was a very sad sort of person 
by disposition, and together with the Teutonic Knights who accom- 
panied him, did nothing to liven Frohsdorf.” Many of the rooms were 
small, and the Marquis de Belleval complained that one-quarter of his 
was taken up by the very necessary but bulky china stove. The service, 
moreover, was not free, and many of the younger and less affluent 
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royalists, who made considerable sacrifice in their own lives to attend 
the Comte de Chambord for protracted periods, found themselves pay- 
ing, in Austrian style, each footman one florin a day. Belleval reckoned 
the cost to be something in excess of ninety-four francs a month.** 

The great joy of Frohsdorf was the hunting. The grounds, together 
with Pitten and Katzelsdorf, included three thousand hectares. Monti 
de Rezé tells us that the royal hunts netted 25,000 birds and beasts a 
year.** How so much game could have been found on estates which 
were no greater than these is a little difficult to imagine, but Belleval 
speaks of one hunt where 3500 pheasants were taken. “Disciples of 
St. Hubertus,” military men and people from many walks of life, gath- 
ered around the Comte de Chambord, and two or three times a week, 
seven months a year, for nearly forty years the sport was pursued.” 
Since Chambord, like Francis Joseph, loved hunting and all that went 
with it, including the meals served on the hunt, life at Frohsdorf had at 
least this one major solace for him. Appropriately, hunting on the 
estate of the Chateau de Chambord in France is regarded to this day as 
excellent. 

Another source of pleasure at Frohsdorf was afforded by the horses. 
A key figure at Frohsdorf was Comte Maxence de Damas, who fixed 
his residence outside the chateau in much less pretentious surround- 
ings for the sole purpose of supervising the stables in his function as 
écurier.”’ Chambord, whose chief concern in early 1842, when re- 
covering from his accident, was whether he would ever again be able 
to mount a horse,”* found much enjoyment in his horses. His favorite 
had the romantic name of Tristan, and around its stall the groom, 
something of an artist, used to draw the royal escutcheon in chalk. 
The importance of the horses was illustrated when a party went to the 
nearby railway station to bring one of the Austrian archduchesses to 
Frohsdorf. Damas himself served as postillion and, attired in the Bour- 
bon colors, he cut quite a fine figure. At dinner that evening when the 
Archduchess saw the person whom she believed to be a postillion sitting 
at the table with the exiled King, the Comte de Chambord could not 
resist telling her not to be scandalized, that the postillion had begged 
to be able to dine with an archduchess, and that because he was so faith- 
ful his request had been granted.” 
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With all its drawbacks, its isolation, and the attendant boredom, 
Frohsdorf had its amenities. Gypsy orchestras often came there." 
Chambord’s entourage obviously liked the peasants of the area, who 
made a practice of kissing the nobles’ hands.” Madame de La Ferron- 
nays felt that the pretender liked Frohsdorf better than Venice and that 
the hunting was a healthful occupation for him.® Belleval seemed to en- 
joy saying that he thought French revolutionaries would find Austria 
a very backward country. “For my part,” said this attaché, “I prefer a 
people who check themselves, who even hold themselves back, to a 
nation like ours which, unbridled, runs down the road of progress and 
breaks its neck.”** This view undoubtedly reflected the general out- 
look of the exiled court and the pretender, and surely the flowery 
Austrian greetings and the hand-kissing peasants soothed the suscepti- 
bilities of an uprooted and superseded ruling circle. 

The other main residence of the Comte de Chambord was the Pa- 
lazzo Cavalli (the building later known as the Palazzo Franchettt), 
which he rented and occupied during the winter and early spring for 
over twenty years. The Palazzo, an elegant structure with much of its 
fourteenth-century ogival appearance remaining, had a fine fagade on 
the Grand Canal.® There were some exceptional rooms in this edifice, 
including the Salle Rouge and the Salle des Oiseaux. The functions 
held here were grander than those at Frohsdorf, and many more people 
were granted audiences by Monseigneur in Venice, since, practically 
speaking, the only people coming to Frohsdorf were those who were 
able to stay as guests. Among those gracing the Palazzo Cavalli with 
their presence were the Emperor Francis Joseph and the Empress 
Elizabeth. Venice had many more of the pleasures of life than did 
Frohsdorf to offer for the entourage of the Comte de Chambord. The 
dinners and the theater parties of the belle saison and the social contacts 
with Venetian aristocracy and Austrian officialdom had no parallel at 
Frohsdorf. And a young attaché, after the Comte de Chambord had 
retired of an evening, might go to the Café Florian on St. Mark’s Square 
to the general “rendez-vous des elégants du beau monde.” 

While the daily life of the pretender did not radically change when 
he went to Venice, his routine was of course different in some ways. 
In Venice he rented a box by the year at La Fenice Theater which he 
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visited often, and where, in the Italian style, he spent much of his time 
visiting back and forth in the boxes with his friends rather than pay- 
ing much attention to the productions.” The menus at the Palazzo 
Cavalli were scarcely regal in quality, but the Comte de Chambord 
was a gros, rather than a fin mangeur, and like Louis XV seems 
to have loved to supplement his large meals with bonbons.” Thus he 
had his share of gastronomical pleasure in Venice. The only one of 
the seven deadly sins of which he tended to be guilty was gluttony. 

He also found pleasure, as at Frohsdorf, in the out-of-doors. While 
he went on some hunts in the vicinity of Venice, hunting was not a 
preoccupation here. Practically every afternoon, accompanied by the 
Comtesse, he would go by gondola to a little garden he had bought on 
St. Helena, one of the many islets in Venice, where he would walk 
and read. Here he was in relative isolation from two o’clock in the 
afternoon until dinner time. He would carry a portfolio with him, and 
he also did, at these times, a great deal of writing, a function he per- 
formed rapidly.” He was accompanied not only by the Comtesse on 
these excursions but also by two King Charles spaniels, animals which 
he did not encourage others to try to tame.” He really seemed to be 
seeking solitude on the islet so appropriately named, and very likely 
many of his ideas developed and took written form here. 

The traveling of his younger days was by no means a thing of the 
past, and particularly from 1855 to 1861 he took some notable trips. 
In 1858 he spent considerable time in Switzerland. In 1859 he was a 
guest of William III of the Netherlands. In September, 1861, he went 
on his most extensive tour—from Frohsdorf to Constantinople, and 
thence via Rhodes, Cyprus, and various Mediterranean ports to the 
Holy Land, where he visited Nazareth and Jerusalem. From Jerusalem 
he went to Alexandria to be royally feted by Said Pasha, and thence via 
steamer (his party required two boats) to Assuan. Before he returned 
he met a famous Frenchman at Ismailia, De Lesseps, who was then 
building the Suez Canal.” By the time he had returned he had had such 
an interesting trip that he considered publishing an account of it. For 
some reason he decided not to do so, a decision which an intimate 
observer, Belleval, regretted on the grounds that the piece not only 
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would have had curiosity value, but that it was “admirably written.” 
Buffon was quoted by a royalist to the effect that, “Le style, c’est 
Yhomme,” and perhaps Chambord’s distinctive style, found in his 
observations about something far from France and the French political 
situation, would have helped to make him better understood, as a per- 
son, in France. 

In addition to this remarkable voyage, Chambord made many other 
trips. He visited the Austrian imperial family a number of times, and 
once went to Gédol6, their residence near Budapest, where on the invi- 
tation of the Empress Elizabeth he went hunting, dressed impeccably 
in the English style.” He also went to the Palais Coburg in Vienna to 
visit Prince August of Saxe-Coburg; there he managed to turn his back 
on a portrait of Louis Philippe.”* On one occasion he was entertained 
by Prince Camille de Rohan in Bohemia.” Thus, while it was a rule for 
Henri to be at Frohsdorf from May to November and, until 1866, 
at Venice during the rest of the year, he broke the rule on several 
occasions. 

Besides Frohsdorf and Venice, there was to be only one other regular 
residence of the King in exile. This was the Villa Beckmann in Go- 
ritzia, which he occupied during the winter after 1866. The climate 
was far colder there than in Venice, having many of the rigors of the 
mountains near which it was situated. Surely Henri must have been 
reminded of his accident in 1841 at nearby Kirchberg. But the Com- 
tesse seems to have liked Goritzia. A key feature of the place was the 
Convent of Castagnavizza, where Charles X and the Duc and Duchesse 
d’Angouléme were buried. Castagnavizza has been called the “Saint 
Denis of the exile,”’* and the “antechamber of the tomb.””® Indeed, 
by the time the Comte de Chambord, the Comtesse, and his sister, the 
Duchesse de Parme, were buried in the same crypt, these terms took 
on real meaning. 

The entourage in exile of the Comte de Chambord underwent only 
gradual changes. Two important women were his mother and his sister, 
who spent much time with him. The Duchesse de Berry, having been 
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prevented from having a dominant role in his upbringing by her mar- 
riage to the Count di Lucchesi Palli, nevertheless had retained her affec- 
tion for Henri and always made it a point to be in Venice when her 
son was there, even though she did not reside in the Palazzo Cavalli. 
Lucchesi Palli always treated his wife with the deference her superior 
station merited, but he unquestionably sponged on her and the Comte 
de Chambord.*° He was extravagant and had considerable taste for art, 
which he collected at great expense. Chambord was skilful in painting 
water colors and liked beautiful things, but had no expert taste him- 
self.** On Lucchesi Palli’s death in 1864 the mother of the Comte de 
Chambord found herself in a very serious financial situation. The sale 
in Paris of a large part of her husband’s collections, including paintings 
of the royal family, was not enough to bring order out of the financial 
chaos, since the debt reached three million francs." Many economies 
were necessary and various people gave aid to the distressed royal 
family, notably the Duc de Luynes, who gave 500,000 francs, for 
which Henri said simply: “Je vous remercie, monsieur le duc.”* At 
length the debts, which had involved litigation, were liquidated, but 
not before the Bourbons had given further evidence of a financial situ- 
ation totally different from that of the Orléans family. 

The Duchesse Lucchesi Palli had four children by her second mar- 
riage, and although the only significant titles her husband had, those 
of Duke della Grazia and Prince di Campofranco, were given him by 
the King of the Two Sicilies, of whose actions Chambord disapproved, 
the French pretender seems to have treated these children as brothers 
and sisters. Surely problems of an involved sort concerning them could 
well have arisen had he been restored, but according to one observer 
he did not hide his cordiality to them. Marie Caroline, his mother, 
was a “princesse par l’ame,” but her very boldness had been an upset- 
ting factor in Henri’s life, and her manners were atrocious. She had 
a bad Italian accent when she spoke French, her eyes were not together, 
she was short and fat, and surely added no grace to the royal circle. 

The year 1864 also saw the death of his sister Louise of Parma, who 
had lived with her brother after the collapse of her duchy in 1859, and 
had exchanged visits with him while a reigning Duchess. Like Henri, 
she was blonde, but here the resemblance stopped. She did not have the 
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same good appearance he had, and like her mother she was very fat. 
The Comte de Chambord had compassion for her, because she had not 
been treated well by her husband, Charles III, who had governed little 
enough in Parma, but had incurred much hatred. His death had not 
been connected with revolutionary activity; he had been stabbed out 
of personal enmity. Louise had four children: Marguerite, who mar- 
ried Don Carlos in 1867; Alice, who married the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany the next year; Robert, who inherited the title and married 
Marie-Pie, sister of Francis II of the Two Sicilies; and a second son, 
the Count of Bardi, who was the favorite of the Comte de Chambord.” 
Whether the Comtesse liked it or not, the two girls had grace and 
good looks, and the family gave pleasure to the Comte de Chambord. 

The main figure in the entourage was the Duc de Lévis. Shifting 
his role from that of governor, he became in effect minister of the King 
in exile. He played a most influential role in Chambord’s planning up 
until his death in 1863,°° and he has been rightly described as “the only 
person who possessed a legitimate influence over the Prince and who 
was able to exercise it with success.’”*’ In spite of his position, he was 
certainly not an overbearing person. He played his role in a natural 
manner, and, bearing in mind Chambord’s dislike of pomp and flattery, 
he avoided encouraging those usages which would have given a formal 
atmosphere in the court. Although Chambord was generally referred 
to and spoken to as “Monseigneur,’”** Lévis simply used “vous.” Levis 
was much misunderstood by royalists in general, and widely regarded 
as haughty, cold, and responsible for the “expectant attitude” of the 
Comte de Chambord, which many felt should be supplanted by an as- 
sertive stand. Witty without smiling, and inheritor of a most curious 
appellation, “Cousin of the Virgin,” he was not actually the inacces- 
sible person some felt him to be. He had fought in Spain and Greece 
and been commander of a regiment of infantry in 1830. He possessed 
various decorations, including those of a Chevalier de St. Louis and of 
an officer in the Legion of Honor, but he rarely wore them. While a 
very serious person, he gave the impression that his pair of sharp little 
eyes were sparkling with mockery. But whatever effect he had on 
others, he enjoyed Chambord’s fullest confidence. He apparently knew 
how to inspire his trust, and once said: ““When you serve a prince, never 
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forget that all which is good has been done by him, and all that is bad 
you have done.”*? It was with this man that the pretender spent his most 
serious hours, and whatever may have been the wisdom of Lévis’ ad- 
vice, more than one person believed that “if he had lived a few years 
more, Henri V would have been on the throne.” 

In addition to members of the family and the specially favored 
“minister,” the entourage of the Comte de Chambord included a 
maison civile and a maison payée.”' In the former the gentlemen of 
honor of particular note were Comte de Monti de Rezé, Comte de La 
Ferronnays, the Marquis de Foresta, Comte Maxence de Damas, Baron 
Raincourt, Comte de Blacas, Comte de Chevigné, and M. du Bourg. 
Most of these men were married, and they made considerable sacrifice 
in coming to serve the Comte de Chambord. Their service was entirely 
gratis, and particularly after 1873 their devotion was really remark- 
able. One attaché observed that for all the trips he had made between 
Paris and Frohsdorf or Venice, and for all the time he had given to 
waiting upon the pretender, he was rewarded with a single token, a 
small pipelike cigar-holder! Some persons hoped for a decoration or 
title for their efforts, but Chambord was inflexible on this point, hold- 
ing that a king must be on his throne before granting such things, a 
view which the recipient of the cigar-holder shared.” 

There was no formal position of chamberlain, but in actuality the 
above-mentioned gentlemen served by semester or trimester in this 
capacity, and in the absence of the Duc de Levis, took his place, facing 
Chambord at the table. Two ladies occupied the same position with 
respect to the Comtesse de Chambord—the Comtesse Emma de Cha- 
bannes and the Comtesse Caroline de Choiseul.*? In addition there were 
many attachés with both political and social functions, who came for 
shorter periods of time and performed a wide variety of services. Their 
constant attendance is one of the main marks of the power of the 
Comte de Chambord. While only a minority of Frenchmen were active 
Legitimists at any time during Chambord’s exile, the unquestioning 
devotion of such a considerable group 1s striking. The pretender had 
personal appeal no doubt, but this devotion was to the monarchical 
principle in the purest sense. 

In addition to this devoted maison civile the entourage included a 
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maison payée.** Heading this group were clergymen. For many years 
it included two priests, one remaining continuously in Frohsdorf, the 
other traveling with the court. In the latter part of the pretender’s life 
a confessor, the Abbé Bole, a man distinguished for his bitterness to- 
ward the Orléans family, was very conspicuous. Attendance by priests 
was for many persons of importance only a sign of the age and their 
station in life, but to the Comte de Chambord these priests were a key 
part of his entourage. In spite of his own excellent health, Chambord 
had a doctor with the exiled court; for many years Dr. Carriere filled 
this post. Belleval described him as a boulevardier at heart who pre- 
ferred Venice to Frohsdorf, and suspected him of being inclined to- 
ward materialism and free-thought. At Frohsdorf he was doctor not 
only to the court but to the whole village, whereas in Venice he had 
little to do. The most pathetic person in the entourage was M. Moricet, 
the secretary and treasurer of Chambord. A modest and reserved per- 
son of gentle habits, he had left a fiancée in France in 1830 with the 
promise to marry at the restoration. He died a bachelor at the age of 
ninety. He had fought in the Vendée in 1832 and had been given the 
Order of St. Louis of Parma. Very few Parmesan decorations were 
ever given to the followers of the French Bourbons. He later had a 
subsecretary, M. Huet de Pavillon. The maison payée was lodged 
in the Palazzo Cavalli when in Venice, but in Frohsdorf the different 
men found their own quarters in the village. Dr. Carriere found the 
asceticism of one of the priests, the Abbé Trebuquet, annoying and 
responded by expounding ideas which distressed M. Moricet but de- 
lighted M. Huet.** While these people were in close relationship with 
the gentlemen of service, they were also somewhat apart. Needless to 
say, the priests left no revelations, though Father Bole’s bitter letters 
at least show the feeling of a part of the court.°* Had Moricet ever 
written anything personally, and had the papers of his office survived 
(most of such papers were burned in accordance with the will of the 
Comte de Chambord), much light might have been shed on the life 
of the pretender. 

In spite of the changing situation in France, the life of the Comte de 
Chambord changed little during the period between 1844, when he be- 
came head of the elder branch and took up residence at Frohsdorf, and 
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1883. The unity of these four decades was enhanced by the isolation 
of Frohsdorf and the customs and attractions of a mode of life in a 
locale which had been little affected by the French Revolution. The 
very constancy of his followers contributed to the static nature of his 
existence. While the life of the pretender was relatively simple, it was 
the life of a king. Albeit in exile, in the general atmosphere of devotion 
to divine-right principle and the underlying importance of a divine 
scheme for life, the emphasis in the thinking among his entourage was 
that he was King indeed, whether on the throne or not, and this attitude 
could be seen on many occasions. A person who is king behaves differ- 
ently from a person trying to become king. The King did indeed 
eventually receive something like a summons, but not quite the right 
sort, and so the residence at Frohsdorf was a decade longer than it 
might have been. In fact, had the King been an opportunist, he might 
have been able to leave Frohsdorf by 1850. But his life had not pre- 
pared him to seize this opportunity. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


FRENCH POLITICS AND THE PROGRAM OF 
LEGITIMACY, 1848-1870 


Few careers have ever had greater unity and consistency than that of 
the Comte de Chambord. This is particularly true of the period be- 
tween the fall of Louis Philippe and the collapse of Napoleon III. A 
Legitimist “organization” which took shape early in these years gave 
unity to the movement and regular channels for the expression of the 
ideas and wishes of the pretender. The kaleidoscopic events of 1848 
and 1849 not only gave rise to the organization of Legitimist forces, 
but prompted the issuance of statements of his position on various 
matters by the Comte de Chambord, not only through the days of the 
Second Empire, but after it as well. Although the sort of Legitimist 
program which may be inferred from his letters and manifestos was 
not developed without reference to French political changes, his con- 
nections with nineteenth-century France were really imperfect. His 
thinking remained essentially abstract, theoretical, mystical, and an- 
tiquarian. He saw the events that were transpiring, but through a glass 
of his own choosing. Certainly he felt little urgency in the years before 
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1870; in this period he was waiting for the “propitious moment.” He 
prepared himself for that moment, but in no real way did he try to 
bring it about. That was for God to do. 

The events of 1848 had important bearing on the expression of 
Chambord’s ideas, and significantly his first real manifesto, in the form 
of a letter to the Comte de Saint-Priest, was written in response to 
royalist desires for a commentary on reforms in the Papal States taken 
by Pius IX. While pleading the desire to avoid pronouncements from 
his exile on internal affairs of foreign governments, he spoke against 
unjust laws “which deprived the greater part of those taxed of the 
legitimate participation which belonged to them, in the voting of 
taxes,” and which by “exaggerated administrative centralization” de- 
prived all sorts of groups of their liberties. He spoke of free, that is 
Catholic, education, and of the need for a union of all French royal- 
ists.’ His closeness to the Church and the papacy thus appropriately 
brought about his first real political pronouncements on the situation 
of France and his first real call for royalist unity even before revolu- 
tionary events rocked France herself. His pronouncement had elements 
which sounded both advanced and reactionary, a situation which can 
only be understood by considering the whole idealogy of Legitimacy, 
as the Comte de Chambord was beginning to formulate it. 

Momentous happenings took place in Paris and all of France in 1848. 
Democratic pressures for the extension of the suffrage had built up 
against Louis Philippe, Guizot, and the whole structure of the July 
Monarchy. A great popular tide had risen against the King of the 
French, whose base of support, in spite of his personification of popular 
sovereignty, was not broad. In the culmination of the movement of 
the banqueteers the July Monarchy was overthrown during the last 
week of February, 1848, but order scarcely was the result, particularly 
during the bloody June Days, when Cavaignac repressed the radical 
Parisians. In spite of the conservative results of the election of a Na- 
tional Assembly in April, the constitution which resulted from the 
work of this body and the general confusion of France at that time 
made possible the rise of a dark horse, an unexcelled adventurer, Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The system of election to the National Assembly 
and subsequently to the unicameral legislature of the Second French 
Republic was such as to favor local dignitaries, conservatives who for 
the most part were basically monarchists. The Orléans dynasty, how- 
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ever, had clearly been discredited, and fusion with the Legitimists, if 
it were possible at all, could only have been effected at that time 
through a policy of compromise. The socialists had been guilty of 
blundering and excesses, and many people recoiled from them after 
the June Days. Conservative republicanism, as exemplified by General 
Cavaignac, likewise held little charm for the country as a whole. With 
this general situation it is perhaps not so surprising that the prisoner 
of Ham, the second son of Louis Napoleon and Hortense Beauharnais, 
a free man only since 1846, who had escaped association with the June 
Days by remaining in London, had special appeal. After all, a large 
part of the French population found a certain attraction in the magic 
name. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte did indeed look like a Saint-Simon 
on horseback even at this stage, and if nothing else, as Lamartine him- 
self had said nine years before, France was bored. The results of the 
December election, by universal manhood suffrage, were to sweep 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte into the presidency over Cavaignac, Ledru- 
Rollin, Lamartine, and Raspail by an overwhelming vote. Because, 
according to the constitution, a president could not succeed himself, 
to many this election must not have seemed as important a develop- 
ment as it was. However, circumstances favored Bonapartism, and it 
was a movement which was ever ready to seize the favorable moment. 

With approximately two-thirds of the newly elected legislature 
leaning toward some sort of royal restoration, the Comte de Cham- 
bord likewise was in a very strong position, had he been willing to 
take real action. But he completely let pass the opportunity which 
presented itself. By early 1849 various royalists in the parliament and 
the army had engaged in plots for a restoration, but a plot was the last 
sort of thing the Comte de Chambord would exploit. Vicomte de 
Saint-Pierre had a plan to organize a cavalry force at the Swiss border 
to lead Henri into France, while the Duc des Cars was preparing to 
raise the Vendée and the Midi.” Marshal Bugeaud was also probably 
involved in some sort of plot at the time of his death in June, 1849.° 
Indeed, many persons seem to have given much thought about how to 
restore Chambord, but the pretender himself rejected all the courses 
of action open to him and continued his life in exile in the pattern 
already well set. 
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He certainly did not care for the social and political direction life 
in France had been taking since the second exile of the Bourbons. 
He declared to the Duc de Noailles in August, 1848, “The finest day 
of my life will be when I see Frenchmen, after so many dissentions 
and bitter rivalries, brought together by the bonds of mutual con- 
fidence and true fraternity, with the royal family reunited under its 
head.’”* But in some ways Henri seems to have been reasonably willing 
to accept the situation as it existed. The Second Republic was close 
to the Church, and priests were blessing liberty trees. Curiously the 
editorials of Univers, which at a later date stood so fanatically behind 
the Comte de Chambord, supported the Republic, announcing: “Before 
all and highest of all, Catholic theology has proclaimed the divine right 
of peoples.”® Although Chambord wrote to Berryer on 15 July 1848 
deploring the evil forces that could destroy the principles of justice and 
public liberty, the martyrdom of the Archbishop of Paris, who sacri- 
ficed himself nobly during the June Days, was the event which par- 
ticularly distressed him.° The subsequent clerical direction taken by 
the régime of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, especially the passing of 
the Falloux Law of 1849 and the establishment of a Catholic basis of 
education, was all he could have hoped for on this score. Henri is sup- 
posed once to have declared, “If I were not what I am, I should want 
to be a good bourgeois, and very rich, and then I should cry: ‘Long 
live all the governments!’ ’”’” He gave the impression of feeling this 
way during the period 1848-1849. 

The question of the relationship of the legitimate claimant and the 
French people was, of course, a topic of great moment to many during 
that critical time. Many royalists visited Chambord, particularly dur- 
ing a visit he made to Wiesbaden, and one of them, Berryer, made 
a speech in which he referred to Chambord as “le premier des frangais, 
le roi.”* In response to this speech Chambord wrote the great jurist 
a letter in early 1849 suggesting ways in which legitimate monarchy 
might be in the mainstream of French political life: 


Guardian of the fundamental principle of monarchy, I know that this 
monarchy would not answer to the needs of France, if it were not in har- 
mony with its social conditions, its customs, its interests, and if France did 
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not recognize it and accept it with confidence as a necessity. I respect my 
land as much as I love it. I respect its civilization and its contemporary 
glory as much as the traditions and memories of its history. The maxims 
which are close to its heart, and which you have recalled at the tribune, 
equality before the law, liberty of conscience, free access for all the re- 
wards, positions, honors, and social advantages, all these great principles 
of an enlightened and Christian society are dear and sacred to me, as to 
you and to all Frenchmen. 

To give to these principles all the guarantees necessary by institutions 
conforming to the wishes of the nation, and to found, in harmony with 
itera regular and stable government in placing i it on the base of monarchi- 
cal heredity and under the guard of public liberties at the same time 
highly regulated and loyally respected, such would be the unique goal of 
my ambition. I dare to hope that with the aid of all good citizens, and of 
all the members of my family, I will lack neither the courage nor the per- 
severance to accomplish this work of national restoration, the sole means 
of giving to France these long perspectives of the future, without which 
the present, however tranquil, remains unquiet and sterile.® 


But in spite of his stress on the union of the monarch and his people, 
Chambord rejected all idea of an appeal to the people, such as was 
characteristic of Bonapartism. “Royalty,” he wrote to the Duke of 
Nassau on 22 August 1850, “is an attribute belonging at the same time 
to a people and to a prince. The union between them 1s indissoluble.””° 
This sort of union was not, he felt, something to be established by the 
appeal of a prospective ruler, so that the people might choose him. It 
was divinely ordained and not subject to popular approval. Conditions 
might be far out of their proper adjustment, but it was not to be his lot 
to put himself up to popular scrutiny, as men like Rochejaquelein 
would have had him do. The Comte de Chambord authorized the Mar- 
quis de Barthélemy, secretary of the Paris royalist committee, to draft 
a circular which was sent to French royalists, rejecting all aspects of 
the plebiscite on royalty." Appearing in August, 1850, it was published 
in more than one French journal, contrary to Chambord’s wish, and 
went far toward checking the possibility of a restoration at the very 
time the master of the appeal to the people, Louis Napoleon, was pre- 
paring his successful course.’ While restoration on the basis of a 
plebiscite might be the negation of the true principle of legitimate mon- 
archy, rejection of an appeal to the people meant the long continuation 
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of the exile until another opportunity might present itself for the King 
and his people to be reunited. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was reported to have said to Falloux, 
“Show me the House of Bourbon reunited, then you will find me ready 
to take my hat and cane,’ but there was no real danger of such union 
taking place then. The Comte de Chambord was willing to effect a 
reconciliation which would put the Orléans family back in its proper 
and subordinate position, but the members of the Orleans family did 
not have the same outlook, and until the death of Louis Philippe on 
26 August 1850 little was done toward this end. To establish the real 
source for the overtures that were made to effect such a reconciliation 
would be difficult. On the death of the King of the French, Cham- 
bord ordered a mass celebrated at Wiesbaden, and he encouraged his 
followers to attend it in expression of condolence. In a sense he was 
taking the initiative for a rapprochement.’ On the other hand, the 
claim has been made that Louis Philippe initiated steps for a “fusion.””?° 
Perhaps the best way to resolve the question is to consider terminology. 
“Fusion” is an Orleanist or general monarchist consideration, quite 
alien to Legitimist thinking. “Reconciliation,” with the return of the 
Orléans family to its subordinate position in the House of France, was 
the only concept in the mind of the Comte de Chambord. But allowing 
for this difference, overtures were nevertheless made on both sides for 
a readjustment of relations between the princes involved, and these 
moves were of fundamental importance in the eyes of the Bourbon 
pretender. 

Shortly before his death Louis Philippe had said that the Comte de 
Paris could become king legitimately only by the death or abdication 
of the Comte de Chambord,” but nothing like unanimity existed in the 
Orleans family. Favoring some sort of reconciliation, or at least a 
“fusion,” were Queen Marie Amélie, the Duc de Nemours, and Prin- 
cess Clementine, who became the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg. In the 
doubtful camp were the Duc d’Aumale, who at a later era may be 
classified as a serious obstacle to Legitimacy, the Prince de Joinville, 
and the Duc de Montpensier, who was married to a Spanish Infanta 
and more concerned with Spain than France. Definite adversaries were 
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Héléne, Duchesse d’Orléans, widow of the late Duc and mother of the 
Comte de Paris, and Louise d’Orléans, daughter of Louis Philippe and 
wife of Leopold I of Belgium. Falloux particularly blamed the 
Duchesse for perpetuating the cleavage in the two branches of the 
family, thus allowing Napoleon clear sailing, while the opposition of 
the Queen of the Belgians, coupled with her relationship with the 
English court and Palmerston, offered still another obstacle to recon- 
ciliation."® 

Between 1852 and 1857 several interviews between members of the 
two camps took place for the purpose of composing differences, if 
possible. A suave diplomat, the Comte de Jarnac, the French chargé 
d’affaires at London, three times met Comte Fernand de La Ferronnays 
during the summer of 1852 at different places, meetings which resulted 
in a specially prepared interview with the Comte de Chambord on 
15 June. He had spoken of “union” rather than “fusion,” and of the 
princes rallying around Chambord, but he had also specified that the 
Orléans princes desired a “constitutional monarchy” of a “more or less 
tempered sort,” “irrevocable adoption of the Tricolor,” and recogni- 
tion of the historic fact of the Orléans monarchy. While some steps 
toward a reconciliation resulted from the overtures, the Comte de 
Chambord reiterated a position he had taken in 1850 that he would 
make no decision about the flag of France while away from French 
soil, and Jarnac could not make the sort of statement about legitimacy 
which was desired at Frohsdorf. Nevertheless, the Orléans princes 
designated the Duc de Nemours, the most sympathetic of them, to meet 
with Chambord in 1853. After embracing the Comte de Chambord in 
Frohsdorf on 17 November, Nemours recited a carefully prepared 
formula for reconciliation which, although containing nothing which 
might be unacceptable to either camp, did not go so far as to resolve 
problems or to rupture relations.”® 

With no great concession in principle emanating from Frohsdorf, 
the Orléans princes seem to have become cool by this time. Positive 
steps taken the next two years clearly came from the Comte de Cham- 
bord. In 1854 he sent to Claremont in England a representative who 
was well enough received, but treated with reserve. In November, 
1855, Queen Marie Amélie became seriously ill, and the Comte de 
Chambord, with very natural human sympathy, seized this occasion 
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to write both to her and to the Duc de Nemours. Actually, the Comte 
de Chambord had always shown the greatest leniency toward Louis 
Philippe’s Queen, whose title he had never failed to accept. But in 
spite of this possible channel to a reconciliation, both Marie Amélie 
and the Duc de Nemours received the letters with coolness. Chambord 
took the further step of visiting the now recovered Queen at Nervi, 
near Genoa, on 4-5 April 1856. While personal reconciliation was 
furthered by this gesture, the question of the flag brought from Henri 
a repetition of what he had told Marshal Bugeaud in 1849, the Duke 
of Nassau in 1850, and the Comte de Jarnac in 1852, that he would not 
discuss the flag “loin de la France et sans elle.””® Albeit slowly, this 
stand brought the final rupture until the 1870’s. On 15 January 1857, 
with the Duc d’Aumale in Sicily and the Prince de Joinville unwill- 
ing to take any responsibility in the matter, the Duc de Nemours 
signed a letter drafted by the Duc de Broglie and addressed to Cham- 
bord. It represented the consensus of Orléans thinking, but was a 
document Nemours later regretted having signed. It repeated the old 
Orléans insistence on the Tricolor, the necessity for assurances of 
constitutional government, and the need for approval of the people 
for the restoration of the monarchy. The Comte de Chambord simply 
was not going to yield at this point to terms which men like Broglie 
would try to force on him even before a restoration. From Venice 
on 5 February 1857 he told Nemours he had read his letter “with a 
deep feeling of sadness and regret,” and that he would have liked 
to think that they could have come to understand each other. ““This 
re-establishment of our political and family relations, while bringing 
me heartfelt pleasure, appealed to my reason as a sign of salvation for 
France and one of the firmest guarantees for our future.” He closed 
saying, “I have not doubted your devotion to monarchical principles; 
no one is able to question my attachment to France, my respect for its 
glory, or my desire for its grandeur and its liberty.”* But understand- 
ing was lacking, and in exile neither side was willing to yield on prin- 
ciple. This failure to effect a reconciliation during the days of the 
Second Empire was of fundamental importance in conditioning the 
Comte de Chambord’s attitude toward an active political role. 
Meanwhile Louis Napoleon was preparing the way for permanent 
seizure of power, yet even then the head of the House of Bourbon 
had great potential strength, had he wanted to use it. If he had been 
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willing to play some sort of game of politics, he could have been a 
very great factor in French political life. His behavior, however, 
could scarcely have been more quixotic. The clerical aspect of the 
early years of the Empire gave him little to complain of, although his 
manifesto of 25 October 1852 maintained: “The genius and the glory 
of Napoleon were not enough to found anything stable; his name 
and the memory of him have been able to do even less. Monarchy in 
France is the royal House of France, indissolubly united to the 
nation.” In spite of this stand, which he always took, his private 
remarks during the days of the Empire certainly showed that no per- 
sonal ambition was involved and even revealed a certain satisfaction 
with the régime which had carried out the Falloux Law and protected 
the Pope in Rome since the earliest days of Louis Napoleon’s power. 
Late in the period of the Empire he once declared: “The Emperor 
represents one principle, I another. Who knows whether, with the 
passage of time, the principle which Napoleon III represents will not 
adapt itself better than mine to my dear country? Then the Second 
Empire would no longer be for me a spoliation.””? But Henri was who 
he was, and never could he forget his principle, whatever inclinations 
he may have had to cry, “Long live all the governments! ”* 

With all the expressed love of the Comte de Chambord for his 
patrie, it might have been expected that during the days of the Second 
Republic he would have sought to live there. Indeed, Louis Napoleon’s 
cousin, Prince Napoleon, proposed in the legislature on 2 October 
1849 that all royalty be allowed to return to France,” but the measure 
was defeated, 487-115. Twice again such a proposition was brought 
forward by the Orleanist representative, Créton, on 8 October 1849 
and over a year later in February 1851, but both times it was de- 
feated, with the Legitimists voting against the measure on the in- 
structions of the Comte de Chambord. Berryer, who believed that 
parliament and not the army held the key to a restoration, led the op- 
position to the Créton proposal to abrogate the law of proscription 
against the elder branch, voted 10 April 1832, as well as the law 
of 26 April 1848 aimed at the Orléans family. But Henri did not 
regard permission to return to France as something to be granted by 
an assembly created in the aftermath of revolution. Acceptance of 
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such a grant from such a body could be damaging to the principle of 
legitimacy and could also work to the advantage of the cadet branch, 
more recently banished. Therefore, contrary to the maneuvering of 
some of the royalist politicians, the Comte de Chambord did not want 
to be allowed to return to his native land in this way, for it would 
compromise his position. The Legitimists thus inadvertently made the 
more immediate ambitions of Napoleon much more possible. Follow- 
ing the coup d’état the main form which Chambord’s opposition to the 
Second Empire took was his refusal to permit his followers to take 
the oath of loyalty to the Emperor, a stand which became rigid during 
1852.°° By this stand Henri prevented his principal supporters from 
playing any active political or military role in France, while taking no 
very direct measures to bring himself closer to the throne. 

Between 1851 and the Franco-Prussian War a shadow government 
giving expression to Legitimist dreams took very definite shape. Aside 
from the exiled court in Frohsdorf and Venice, the essence of this 
shadow government was the Bureau du Roi, which was made up of 
twelve Legitimists who held regular meetings in Paris.” This group 
was the second royalist organization to have the magic number of 
twelve members: in May, 1849, twelve royalists in the Assembly had 
formed a bureau to work for a reconciliation of the princes and a 
restoration.”® This body, which included men like Broglie and Thiers 
as well as Berryer and Bugeaud, was in no way subservient to the 
Comte de Chambord, but worked in a fusionist sense. It had lost all 
meaning by the time relations between the princes were ruptured in 
1857.7? The real Bureau du Roi, the actual “cabinet” of the Comte de 
Chambord, came into being at the time of the coup d’état of 1851.°° 
Though the group was formed on the expressed wish of the pretender, 
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the idea was given to the Prince by M. d’Escuns, who was its real 
founder. Described by Belleval as an enragé and a volcano, he had been 
an officer in the Garde Royale and a bureaucrat who resigned in 1830 
to attach himself to the Duchesse de Berry and followed her into the 
Vendée. No promise of the dashing sort of action characteristic of 
its founder’s early days was ever fulfilled by the Bureau. But “in ad- 
versis fidelis,”*' the device accorded him by the Duchesse, was suitable 
enough for the group he founded, for it stood by the pretender 
throughout the years of the Empire. 

Although d’Escuns was the organizer of the Bureau du Roi, a 
number of considerably better known men than he were in it. The 
Duc de Lévis, of course, was the most important of them. In addi- 
tion to these two the membership included the Duc des Cars, Vicomte 
de Saint-Priest, M. Delavaux (son of a préfet of the period of the 
Restoration), M. Vaysse de Rainneville, Comte Albert de Circourt 
(not to be confused with the Orleanist diplomat, Alfred de Circourt), 
Comte Fernand de La Ferronnays, Marquis de la Ferté-Meun, M. de 
Surville (who was replaced by Comte de Neuville), M. Chapot, and 
the Comte de Belleval. Largely because the Comte de Belleval was a 
bachelor, the Bureau regularly met once a week at his “petit entresol 
sombre” on the Rue de Verneuil (where Charles Maurras later lived 
for a long time).*® At these sessions various members of the Bureau 
presided. Several important Legitimist personalities such as Cardinal 
Pie and Henri de Vanssay were never present, but nevertheless exer- 
cised an indirect influence. 

The members of the Bureau had no particular posts in it, and for 
this reason it perhaps should not be likened to a shadow cabinet. Usu- 
ally only a few were present. Nevertheless, a distinct role can be seen 
for some of them. The role of minister would best be assigned Lévis, 
even though he was generally in attendance on the King at Frohsdorf. 
On the other hand, he may be described with emphasis on his original 
function as tuteur. La Ferronnays could be called Je favori (a term 
also appropriate for Monti and Blacas, men who were with the pre- 
tender and not in Paris). Circourt may be regarded the /égiste, or 
theoretician.* In any case, no formal division of duties existed; the 
Bureau was simply an agency through which the word of the pre- 
tender might be circulated throughout the country over which he 
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wished to reign. In addition it served to bring information from the 
various parts of France to Frohsdorf or Venice. 

For obtaining information and disseminating the word of the pre- 
tender, France was divided into six circonscriptions, with different 
members of the Bureau taking turns being responsible for each. Theo- 
retically the members were supposed to travel through their different 
areas, but in reality they relied on correspondence. In each depart- 
ment was a correspondant, and in each arrondissement a souscorre- 
spondant, the two positions roughly corresponding with the préfets 
and souspréfets. This organization was very simple, but it lasted 
throughout the days of the Second Empire. No correspondant was a 
pivot dune force, and in general the group provided little more than 
the service of a bureau de renseignements. A major weakness lay in 
the fact that the correspondants were chosen largely for their social 
position rather than for their ability, and a great deal of jealousy 
flourished among them, especially in the provinces. These men were 
scarcely capable of disseminating propaganda; their main function was 
to provide communication between the pretender and the French 
Legitimists.”° 

The actual interchange of documents between the Bureau and 
Frohsdorf or Venice was accomplished by a group of young men 
called attachés. In the last days of the Empire and during the Third 
Republic the mails, which were never violated, served the purpose, 
but throughout much of the period of the Second Empire the Legit- 
imists flattered themselves with the thought that they were watched 
closely. Nevertheless, the Marquis de Belleval, one of the attachés, 
concluded: “We were too honest—I speak of the party—to be 
feared.”*® To be sure, an organization totally dominated by a pre- 
tender who was all too direct for his own political good, and who had 
a real dread of civil strife, furnished little in the way of an immediate 
threat to the régime of Napoleon III. Yet by the mid-1850’s a dozen 
attachés were regularly riding trains and stagecoaches across Europe 
at intervals of from two to three months, bearing letters in the linings 
of their clothing, and proceeding in such a fashion as to suggest that a 
Legitimist plot must surely be hatching.*” This journey was particu- 
larly difficult before the tunnel at Mont Cenis was pierced, and indeed 
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the whole nature of the service of these men to the Comte de Cham- 
bord suggests the greatest devotion to him and the principle for which 
he stood. While these men carried proper passports, completely iden- 
tifying themselves, they used pseudonyms in their correspondence. 
The Comte de C hambord, for example, was referred to as “Ernest.” 
The pretender, however, whose plain white glossy paper bore no arms, 
signed his own name simply “Henri” with a directness thoroughly 
becoming him.** 

The death of the Duc de Lévis in 1863 cannot be underestimated 
as a loss to the Legitimist cause. Had he lived, the Comte de Chambord’s 
final resting place might have been Saint Denis rather than Castagna- 
vizza in Goritzia, as Belleval suggests.” Although he was never really 
appreciated in the party, with men like Rochejaquelein blaming him 
for inaction in 1848 and others reproaching him for creating the “ex- 
pectant attitude” so characteristic of the Comte de Chambord, many 
who had resented his ways came finally to realize his talents.*° Parisian 
Legitimists to a greater degree than those of the provinces could see 
through the “legende de morgue et de fierté hautaine” (which he 
scarcely deserved, at least in the degree attributed to him). Neverthe- 
less there is some truth in the claim that “no one has been so harshly 
judged as the Duc de Lévis.”** Many who at first shared the widespread 
prejudice against him had been forced by circumstances to change 
their feelings by the time of his death. Whether Lévis may or may not 
be regarded as having been “minister” to the exiled King, there clearly 
was no “minister” after 1863. Some measure of leadership was gener- 
ated by others, especially the Duc des Cars and Vicomte de Saint- 
Priest. The former was a distinguished general who had helped seize 
Algiers, and the latter, who had been created a grandee of Spain,” 
was particularly symbolic of the old order of French, and, indeed, 
European nobility. To some degree Comte Fernand de La Ferron- 
nays also exercised a very considerable influence until his death in 
1867, in spite of the fact that his private life was very different from 
that of the Comte de Chambord.“ La Ferronnays was a self-confident, 
dapper little man who had the virtue, in Chambord’s eyes, of seconding 
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Lévis’ ideas.* But perhaps the man with the greatest influence on the 
pretender after 1863 was Comte Albert de Circourt, who scarcely 
stirred from Paris, where he was secretary-general of the Bureau, 
during the whole period of the Second Empire. Although his role may 
not have been a spectacular one in the Legitimist movement, his long 
letters to the Comte de Chambord exercised a major influence on the 
thinking of the pretender,** as can be seen in his correspondence.” 
The Second Empire seemed rather safely established by the end of 
the 1850’s. Victory in the Crimean War and preeminence at the Con- 
ference of Paris, the birth of the Prince Imperial, and the victory over 
Austria in 1859 seemed to ensure its longevity. Nevertheless, a variety 
of social, economic, religious, and political pressures confronted the 
Emperor during the 1860’s.* At the time of the American Civil War 
_ business conditions worsened. Labor groups became ever more restive. 
Clerical circles increasingly felt that the Emperor, once the rescuer of 
the Pope, was abandoning His Holiness to Italian nationalism. The cre- 
ation of a new Bonapartist nobility only served to underline changing 
social conditions and the artificiality of the new Empire. Against this 
background, and within the rather narrow framework of Legitimist 
correspondence, the Comte de Chambord developed a definite pro- 
gram. While this scheme included ideas he had had from young man- 
hood, his main statements were issued in the form of circular letters 
during the mid-1860’s. Probably the greatest of these letters were his 
circular on decentralization (14 November 1862), his letter about 
the condition of workingmen (20 April 1865), and his general re- 
capitulation of political views as expressed to Saint-Priest (9 Decem- 
ber 1866).*° On a plane of equal importance with these three is his 
letter on agriculture (12 March 1866), wherein one can see a blend of 
traditional and very advanced thinking, a characteristic of his outlook 
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in the days of the Third Republic when Frédéric Le Play’s influence 
on him was particularly striking.” 

Although the program of the Comte de Chambord developed con- 
siderably after the passing of his real opportunity during 1871-1873, 
it had already taken shape by that time. The whole idea of presenting 
the nation with a formal program, a sort of platform or anything that 
would resemble a special constitution, was alien to the thinking of 
the pretender. However, misunderstanding of him by the nation as a 
whole was sufficient reason for his not being restored. A wide variety 
of misconceptions as to what would happen if Henri V were restored 
existed, including the suggestion that all sorts of ecclesiastical and 
seigneurial rights would be resurrected. But it is utterly false that he 
would have tried to pick up the thread of history “at the point where 
it was abandoned in 1789.’”* Gabriel Hanotaux was quite right in 
saying: “The monarchical principle: Everything rests there. France 
after 1830 no longer understood it!”*? Many of Chambord’s closest 
followers had a clear understanding of his political principles and gen- 
eral plans, but little was done to make these ideas widespread. His 
manifestos were generally known, but notice of them was usually 
accompanied by derogatory commentary. Some of the other letters 
also received fairly widespread publicity, but the pretender and his 
followers failed to present a program couched in the kind of terminol- 
ogy and framework that would be comprehensible to the general 
public. In spite of the censorship of the Second Empire, a contem- 
porary sort of identity between the legitimate pretender and the 
nation might have been sought in documents intended for public con- 
sumption, especially since enemies had gone far in establishing the 
belief that Henri V would do little more than revive some of the con- 
cessions of Louis X VIII while restoring most of the old order. 

The letter on decentralization (14 November 1862) represents the 
traditional ways of Henri in the most pronounced manner. Surely 
there was something almost pre-Richelieu about it. Yet in its general 
assault on administrative centralization it was clearly aimed at Napo- 
leonic practice and might have been exploited better as such. This 
stand of the Comte de Chambord was not new, for even before the 
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Revolution of 1848 he had called for reform of laws which “by the 
exaggeration of administrative centralization held under the yoke 
towns, Cities, provinces, and various associations, depriving them of 
their rights and liberties.”*’ In 1856 he promised “communal and de- 
partmental administration, wisely and progressively decentralized.’”* 
But the circular of 1862 contained the fullest development of his beliefs 
on these matters and came nearest to exploiting reaction against the 
authoritarian ways of the Empire. He struck a true note when he 
emphasized that “the alliance of authority and order with liberty, this 
is the problem the solution of which constantly preoccupies France.” 
He came close to using the kind of phraseology of post-Revolutionary 
France in asking whether there were a way which “conforms more 
powerfully and more harmoniously with our customs and contempo- 
rary facts for establishing a lasting hierarchy in our midst that is natu- 
ral, flexible, and consequently in the spirit of equality.”°* In any case 
he made a strong appeal to various groups in stressing his alternative 
to the centralism of Napoleon III. 

The Comte de Chambord’s letter on workers (20 April 1865), al- 
though couched in traditional terms, was in many ways a very radical 
tract, particularly for the period in which it appeared. In a certain 
sense the appeal was for eighteenth-century corporate organization of 
workingmen, but it denounced the ills of nineteenth-century capital- 
istic individualism in such a way as to suggest an alliance between 
workingmen and the Legitimist forces, which did not have the deep 
basis of economic strength in capitalistic enterprise that the Orleanists 
had.*” In no way was this statement an isolated one, since as early as 
the 1840’s various letters of the Comte de Chambord had suggested its 
general points. As the influence of Frédéric Le Play deepened and the 
throne seemed ever farther away during the 1870’s, the Christian re- 
form movement increasingly brought out this aspect of the program 
of the Comte de Chambord.** The emphasis of his earlier expression 
of concern over the lot of the workingman shifted by 1855 to a defense 
of the workers’ right to form voluntary associations for their own 
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mutual benefit and to face the rampant individualists, who were in- 
creasingly in a position to take advantage of them.® The letter on 
workers of 1865 squarely accused the Revolution of destroying free- 
dom of association for the workers and condemning them to individ- 
ualism. The Constituent Assembly, he maintained, went beyond the 
request of the cahiers in giving liberty to industry. 


Liberty of work was proclaimed, but with the same blow liberty of asso- 
ciation was destroyed. From that moment came this individualism of 
which the working man is yet today the victim. Condemned to stand alone, 
he is struck by the law if he wishes to come to an understanding with his 
companions, if he wishes to form his own defense, for his protection, for 
his representation, one of these unions which are justified by the laws of 
nature and which command force, and which society should encourage in 
regulating affairs. 


The Comte de Chambord was not a defender of the violence of 
mid-nineteenth-century strikes, but his attitude was that actions of 
desperate workingmen had been caused by the wretched situation to 
which they had been abandoned. The old corporative system had given 
a regular place to workingmen in society, and had helped account for 
industrial prosperity, he maintained. “The Revolution in destroying 
the corporative régime, which should only have been reformed, and 
in taking away freedom of association which was its principle, has 
created the Proletariat.”*1 When a scheme known as the “Moulin 
project,” which would provide representation for associations of Chris- 
tian workers organized along old corporative lines, was put forward in 
1852, it generally received his approval.” He thus was already con- 
tributing to the general movement that men like Ketteler and De Mun 
were further to build. The pretender was not of course a Christian 
Socialist, but he was far nearer the non-revolutionary workingman in 
some ways than were many of his middle-of-the-road critics, and he 
steadily moved in this direction during the 1870's. 

The Comte de Chambord’s stand on agricultural questions was no 
less remarkable than his attack on “industrial privilege.” Agriculture in 
his eyes was “the primary wealth of the land,” and its principal enemy 
was free trade, the great goal of nineteenth-century industry.* The 
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fact that land was the basis of the wealth of the Legitimists as a group 
made his general defense of agriculture something to have been ex- 
pected, but some of his precise points were surprising. One very posi- 
tive scheme for the benefit of farmers in need of capital was a plan 
to establish credit institutions which would make loans available for 
agricultural purposes. This scheme, so suggestive of twentieth-century 
programs, was given expression as early as 19 October 1846, and had 
grown out of his observations while traveling in the German states.” 
He himself had felt the shortage of cash on occasion, and there was 
nothing of the abstract about this plan. 

One of the features of French law after the Revolution was provi- 
sion for dividing landed holdings into equal parcels among heirs. 
While this sort of equalitarianism may have had its just features, it 
created many marginal farms where impoverished owners were in- 
capable of following the practices of progressive agriculture. Asso- 
ciated with this situation was a general depopulation of the country- 
side caused not only by the attraction of wages in the cities but also 
by the frustrations of life on the farms. These laws, which “destroyed 
paternal authority,”®° were the cause of much of the trouble. What 
he basically wished to see was increasingly less possible in the nine- 
teenth century: the reassertion of old-fashioned family spirit, with all 
the sons remaining on the fields of the father, and younger sons re- 
taining all their privileges after the inheritance had passed to the oldest 
son. Along the same traditional and paternal lines the Comte de Cham- 
bord condemned absenteeism of owners.® Urban attractions had lured 
proprietor as well as peasant, but the pretender had no specific remedy 
to suggest here. To remain on the land had certainly been to his own 
taste, and doubtless these migrations to the cities must have been some- 
what baffling to him. But as limited as his comprehension of the whole 
rural situation may have been, he devoted as much attention to this 
problem as to any other, and although some of his conclusions were 
drawn from his own general outlook on life, the nearly insoluble 
nature of some agricultural questions made his approach as good as 
many others. 

Many of the ideas of the Comte de Chambord were to become 
clearer and sharper after the fall of Napoleon and the launching of 
the Third Republic in France, and after profound influences, includ- 
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ing the seizure of Rome in 1870, had come to bear on the Church. 
Nevertheless, his letter to Saint-Priest of 9 December 1866 provided 
a good expression of his general program. In this letter he called for: 


A power founded on hereditary monarchy, respected in its principle 
and in its action, without feebleness and with nothing of the arbitrary; a 
government with its powerful vitality based on representation; public ex- 
penses seriously controlled; a reign of laws; the free access of each person 
to functions and to honors; religious freedom and civil liberties firmly es- 
tablished and beyond attack: internal administration freed from the ob- 
stacles of excessive centralization: lands brought back to life and indepen- 
dence by the reduction of the charges weighing against them; agriculture, 
commerce, and industry constantly encouraged; and above Al one great 
thing: honesty! Honesty which is no less an obligation in public than in 
private life, honesty which determines the moral value of states as of pri- 
vate persons.®$ 


In this letter, as in many of his manifestos and other important pro- 
nouncements, there was much that was general. Yet surely he “left 
no place for ambiguity,” and he put Jes pieds dans le plat. One partisan 
of Henri expressed the view, “Monseigneur writes too much!”—just 
as later supporters of the Comte de Paris were to complain their Prince 
did not write enough.” 

During the period of the Second Empire the Comte de Chambord 
made himself abundantly clear about the situation of the papacy and 
what he thought the role of France ought to be with regard to it. 
Asa result of the Revolutions of 1848 the bands of Garibaldi and Maz- 
zini were able to drive Pius IX from Rome and to establish the Roman 
Republic. In many ways this situation posed a major problem for Pres- 
ident Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, who consequently deemed it wise 
to send an army under the Duc de Reggio in 1849 to restore the city 
to the Pope and thus to rally the support of the French clericals. The 
operation was a success, and Louis Napoleon had taken a long step 
toward making himself Emperor of the French. The Comte de Cham- 
bord seemed highly gratified, much more gratified than one would 
think an exiled prince could possibly be at the success of the usurper 
in his kingdom. In congratulating the Duc de Reggio he exclaimed: 


As eldest son of the Church, I cannot remain aloof to the great feat of 
arms you have just accomplished. With Rome returned to its legitimate 
sovereign, and the city of the Apostles back under the authority of him 
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who inherited it by divine mission, we have by this attached illustrious 
memories to French arms.”° 


This restoration of the Pope was followed by a twenty-one year occu- 
pation of Rome by strong French forces (broken only briefly), and 
the policy of papal support was reinforced by the domestic Falloux 
Law and other clerical measures taken during the Second Republic 
and the first part of the Second Empire. Until late in the 1850’s the 
Comte de Chambord had nothing of which to complain about the 
reign of Napoleon in this regard—and he did not. But between 1858 
and 1860, following the Orsini bombing attempt on the life of the 
Emperor and his subsequent meeting with Cavour at Plombieres, 
where support of Italian nationalism became the policy of France, 
clericalism became a burden to Napoleon, and he attempted, as far as 
he could, to abandon it. After Garibaldi started toward the Kingdom 
of Naples, after the fall of the northern duchies to the Sardinians, 
Cavour and Victor Emmanuel could see that they must move to pre- 
vent Garibaldi from again trying to seize Rome. Accordingly, the 
Sardinians raced through the parts of the Papal States not defended 
by the French, and, principally at Castelfidardo and Ancona, defeated 
the papal forces. These forces, of about 25,000 men recruited from 
more than nine different nations, were led by French Generals Lamori- 
ciére and Pimodan, men who conscientiously felt they could not serve 
Louis Napoleon and had therefore gone into the service of the Pope.” 
Pimodan died in the unique struggle, and Lamoriciere, the commander, 
became the object of Chambord’s praise. He was saluted as a “Chris- 
tian hero” fighting for “Christian civilization over revolutionary bar- 
barism.”” This struggle appeared all-important to Chambord, and 
the loss of much of the Papal States (all except the city and those lim- 
ited parts guaranteed by the French) made a profound impression 
upon him. 

Who does not see, in effect, that the collapse of the most august sovereignty 
in the world would draw all sovereignties with it, that in the attack on its 
sacred laws, all laws are attacked, that beyond its temporal power is its 


spiritual power which the Revolution wants to damage, and that thus it 
is on society, religion, the Church, and God Himself that war is made?’ 
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In many ways a real parallelism can be seen between this stand and 
the position the pretender took later on during the days of the laic 
policies of the Third Republic, when he seemed more interested in 
the position of the Church than in his own chances for restoration. 

In spite of the fact that France continued to guarantee Rome itself, 
Garibaldi and Italian nationalism in general continued to menace the 
Pope. Although Italian troops had stopped Garibaldi in 1863, the 
popularity of the Genoese freebooter was only enhanced by this latest 
attempt. When the Italian Kingdom made plans to move its capital 
from Turin to Florence, the situation seemed to be developing in such 
a way that Napoleon III, who wanted to keep Italy as an ally against 
Prussia,“* seemed to have support within France for withdrawal of 
French troops from Rome.” Although Napoleon actually pulled these 
men from Rome in 1866, he did so prematurely, and Garibaldi was at 
it again. French troops were rushed back, and under Baron de Charette 
they defeated Garibaldi at Mentana in 1867. The same sort of adula- 
tion the Comte de Chambord had heaped on Lamoriciére he now gave 
to Charette. He regretted that he had not been there himself, just as 
he had lamented his inaction forcée when writing to Lamoricieére in 
1860,”° and declared that “for the first time in long years the Revolu- 
tion had been obliged to retreat, and for the present the sovereignty 
of the Holy Father had been saved.”” This action, however, was the 
last of the gesta Dei per Francos of any avail in Rome, if the moral 
effects of the heroic resistance of Frenchmen fighting for the Pope 
at the Porta Pia in 1870 be overlooked. The position of the Church, 
including the temporal power of the Pope, loomed as so great an 
interest to the Comte de Chambord that to some degree it distracted 
him from his royal pretensions. In spite of the marriage of throne 
and altar that existed in his mind, he was more deeply distressed over 
the unfortunate position of the Church and the Pope than over his own 
failure to ascend the French throne. The Church he viewed with same 
sort of simplicity that large numbers of devout Catholics have shared 
since the Middle Ages, but he realized his own throne would have 
brought him all sorts of burdens, had it ever been restored. 

The Comte de Chambord had strong ideas about Algeria, but in no 
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way may he be regarded as sharing the nineteenth-century vogue of 
imperialism. There was clearly a link in his mind between the deeds 
of Saint Louis and the French problems of his own era in consolidating 
the conquest actually begun under Charles X.”* He regarded the Chris- 
tian-Islamic struggle as a continuation of the strife between the legiti- 
mate sons of Abraham and the bastard descent of Ishmaél,” and clearly 
his attitude toward the practical problems of the French Empire was 
affected by and associated with his stand on the Church. His Algerian 
policy, particularly as delineated by his letter on Algeria of 30 January 
1865, makes this clear. He declared that he wanted to see the Mediter- 
ranean Sea become a “French lake,’’’® and French civilization should 
be based on triumphant Christianity. Algeria was one of the more dis- 
tant problems of France and admitted of more extreme proposals for 
solution, of course, yet the Comte de Chambord’s ideas about this 
situation were certainly less practical than his stands on various do- 
mestic matters. His positions on agriculture and decentralization had 
the appeal of stemming from reaction to real complaints, and on them 
he was able to speak in a convincing manner. In speaking on Algeria, 
however, religious idealism transcends pragmatism, and a similarity to 
the sort of thinking that produced his stand on the White Flag may 
be seen. 

In sum, during the days of the Empire the Comte de Chambord 
avoided all compromise with the Orleanists or any other group which 
could have undermined his Legitimist principles. This policy gave a 
certain purity to his position but put him in an isolation which could 
be effective only if unusual circumstances were to arise. These un- 
usual circumstances most assuredly did arise in 1870 with the sudden 
collapse of the Empire. The sort of political vacuum then created he 
conceivably could have filled, at least for a time, if he had made some 
adjustments in his stands. His contacts with the realm he wished to 
rule had been definite and regular, but surely they were not very 
effective, since they did not include men who were currently in posi- 
tions of authority. His supporters had some of his own disabilities: the 
royalist organization was real, but it had an air of unreality. Neverthe- 
less, within this framework the Comte de Chambord made statements 
which collectively may be regarded as his program, a program which 
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might have had greater drawing power had it been consolidated and 
disseminated on a popular basis with somewhat more consideration 
given to how it could have been popularized. 

Belatedly, by 1872 M. de Saint-Chéron had drafted a full “constitu- 
tion,” based on various manifestos and letters written largely during 
the Empire and published, among other places, in the Gazette de 
France.** However, such a formulation by the Comte de Chambord 
himself would have bordered on, if not crossed, the forbidden line into 
making an “appeal to the people,” which was popular Caesarism and 
no part of Legitimacy, at least in the eyes of Lévis, Blacas, La Ferron- 
nays, and, of course, Henri himself. Nevertheless, a definite course for 
future government of France had been marked out, one that had 
various types of appeal, one that certainly was deeply based in the 
oldest French traditions, and one that responded to some of the short- 
comings of nineteenth-century experimentation. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


LAUNCHING THE MONARCHiG2® 
CAMPAIGN, 1871-1873 


An enormous disaster befell France during the summer of 1870. The 
handwriting had been on the wall at least since 1866 when Prussia 
defeated Austria, destroying the old Germanic Confederation and 
posing a great threat to France by the creation of a North German 
Confederation which was only awaiting propitious circumstances for 
rounding out German national unification. Napoleon III, in his desire 
to add to French territory, played into Bismarck’s hands and, of course, 
contributed to the start of the disastrous war. French nationalism as 
expressed by various popular groups, especially in Paris, was more 
bellicose in spirit than was the ailing Napoleon, who, after the re- 
orientation of his government in 1870, increasingly had to yield to 
public pressure. In any case, the blundering diplomacy of his foreign 
minister, Gramont, and his ambassador to Berlin, Benedetti, was such 
that he found himself in such a position that he had to declare war on 
Prussia, ready or not, and France was not ready. Within two weeks 
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important engagements were lost, and within six weeks the Emperor, 
who had gone to the front, was captured. The Empire was overthrown 
by revolutionary forces which established the Government of Na- 
tional Defense in Paris under the leadership of Léon Gambetta. This 
provisional régime struggled bravely enough, even after being driven 
to Bordeaux as the Prussians closed around Paris in the fall of 1870, 
but the war was lost shortly after it started. Prussian mobilization, 
manpower, weapons, transportation, and staff work were simply too 
much for the Second Empire. 

Had France had allies the story might have been quite different. The 
problem of Rome, which was closest to the heart of the Comte de 
Chambord, was at the root of the trouble. Napoleon III had dearly 
wished to remove his troops from Rome, thus gaining the friendship 
of Italy and making it possible for Austria-Hungary to join her in an 
alliance; without the inclusion of Italy, Austria-Hungry dared not 
venture it.’ French clericalism, therefore, was the force that thwarted 
the Second Empire in its attempt to gain allies for an ambitious policy. 
The division of feeling in France with regard to Rome and Catholicism 
held the key to this major problem, as it did to some extent to the way 
in which the Comte de Chambord was regarded. 

At no other point in his life did Chambord seem to be more a pathet- 
ically sidelined figure than during the last days of the war. While 
princes of the Orléans family served in the French armies, he found 
himself a lame man of fifty years, with principles diametrically op- 
posite to those of the popular republican anticlerical at the head of the 
French régime. Nevertheless, even before the disaster at Sedan, he had 
written the president of the International Society for Aid to the 
Wounded, Comte de Flavigny, and offered the use of his own Chateau 
de Chambord. To be sure, he had not seen the Chateau for forty years, 
and it might well have been commandeered for this use anyway, what- 
ever his title to the property, but it was a gesture from the heart. His 
words revealed something of his boyhood love for the army he yet 
hoped might be his: 


Condemned by exile to the sadness of not being able to fight for my coun- 
try, I admire more than anyone the prodigious feats of valor of our heroic 
army, and I want to come to its aid at least as much as I can in accom- 


1. The Geheime Allianzverhandlungen mit Frankreich und Italien, Frankreich, IX, 
cartons 168-170, in the Vienna Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv (hereinafter cited as 
HHSA)) tell a fascinating story. 
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plishing the most holy of duties. I offer you for a refuge the Chateau de 
Chambord, which France gave me in happier times, and of which I love 
to bear the name in memory of my land.” 


With the collapse of the French armies it seemed for a brief time 
as though the Comte de Chambord might indeed take some sort of 
bold action. By October he had radically broken his routine and had 
left his familiar haunts. He left a note for his wife, “I am under no 
illusion, and I know that where I am going I will probably meet with 
death.’ But indecision seems to have beset him. He went to the Swiss 
frontier of France, considered the possibilities of going to Brittany, 
and on 9 October 1870 issued a manifesto which really marked the start 
of the monarchical campaign, poorly followed as it was. The mani- 
festo told Frenchmen that once again they were masters of their own 
destiny. He pointed out the divisions that had set in and the “sterile 
agitations” they had experienced, with the reminder that he had not 
contributed to these troubles. He held out hope that France had learned 
her lesson and expressed the desire that she follow the course that 
Providence had mapped for her. He declared that the misery of France 
was the signal for her awakening, and that the foreigner would yet be 
repulsed, but he entreated Frenchmen to remember that “by returning 
to its traditions of faith and honor, the grande nation, weakened for 
the moment, will recover its power and its glory.” He reminded them 
that “to govern did not mean to flatter popular passions, but to sup- 
port their virtues. ... Republican institutions which answer the aspira- 
tions of new societies will never take root in our old monarchical soil.” 
His ambition was “to found a government truly national, having law 
for its base, honesty for its means, and grandeur for its goal.”* Al- 
though one might question how authoritatively he could speak as to 
what form of government could take root in French soil, the manifesto 
undoubtedly was not only a strong but also a heartfelt statement. The 
intensity of the passion behind this manifesto never deserted him. This 
was the feeling which accounts for his hauteur and distance when he 
responded two years later to reports that the Duc d’Aumale hoped to 
be president of a French republic.? To him only one sort of dream 
was permissable. 

2. Letter of 22 Aug. 1870, Frangois Laurentie, Le Comte de Chambord, Guillaume I 
et Bismarck en octobre 1870 (Paris, 1912), p. 52. 
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For one brief period in October the Comte de Chambord tried to 
see what could be done in diplomatic circles to aid the cause of France 
and his own claims. The personal relations between William I of 
Prussia and Henry V of France, such as they had been, had been based 
on their respective dynastic positions. As far back as 23 August 1861 
William had written to Henri from Ostend of his “affectionate friend- 
ship,” and in May of 1870 he reiterated his sentiments.° Whatever may 
have been the differences between the two princes, including their 
religion, they had bonds Henri might exploit to advantage. This he 
tried to do, pouring out his heart in an appeal (from Yverdon, the 
same Swiss town from which he issued his manifesto eight days later) 
on the first of October. Addressing William as “Monsieur mon frére 
et cousin,” he frankly said, “Your Majesty would have the right to be 
surprised if the head of the House of Bourbon remained impassive 
and silent” when all the misfortunes of August and September befell 
France. With a touch of chivalry he declared that “at the first news 
of lack of success of our forces I quit my place of exile with the hope 
of putting my arm, my blood, and my life in the service of my beloved 
country.” But sadly he added, “My presence at such a moment seemed 
a danger; a complication rather than an aid was seen. I had to yield to 
strong instances about crossing the frontier, and I have wished to give 
to France, in consenting to this hard sacrifice, a new mark of my 
absolute devotion.” He emphasized the dangers of “demagogic pas- 
sions,” and observed that people were beginning to recognize that 
the monarchical principle, which he religiously conserved, was the 
true “port of safety.” He said that France was a nation ready to close 
the era of revolutions, and that “on the restoration of this principle in 
France depends the fate of Europe.” The only real fly in the royal 
ointment was that magnanimous treatment must be given France, 
which would mean taking no territory. He undoubtedly struck at 
sensitive places in William’s armor. But Bismarck was the real master 
of policy in Prussia, and to him the Comte de Chambord was the per- 
sonification of another order, to be avoided at all costs. In view of the 
fact that Chambord was not reigning, and although the forces of the 
country over which he claimed to reign were losing, Bismarck showed 
more courtesy than one might have expected. Chambord had actually 


6. Laurentie, p. 26. 
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addressed a similar letter to Bismarck himself, and Bismarck answered 
through the same German princess* who had forwarded Chambord’s 
letter. He conceded that the sentiments expressed by the Comte de 
Chambord had pleased the King, and he said Chambord would under- 
stand why the King himself did not write. The core of his answer, 
however, was to point out that while the Prussians would negotiate 
with Chambord, were he in power, of course, he actually was not.® 
Bismarck told his ambassador at the Vatican that to accept this Bourbon 
Prince would mean to give up Alsace, and that he would fight for ten 
years rather than to do this.'° Thus the Comte de Chambord had no 
success in these negotiations, but aspects of the episode reveal char- 
acteristics of the people involved. 

As the Prussians moved in around Paris in the closing phases of the 
war, and began a considerable bombardment of the city in an attempt 
to finish the struggle, the Comte de Chambord found another occasion 
for identifying himself with the beleaguered French. On 7 January 
1871 he issued a formal protestation against the bombardment of Paris. 
“Who will speak to the world, if it is not I, for the city of Clovis, of 
Clotilde, and of Sainte Genevieve, for the city of Charlemagne and of 
Saint Louis, of Philip Augustus and of Henri IV, for the city of sci- 
ences, of arts, and of civilization?” The protest certainly identified 
him with French history, but it had scarcely any real effect. The 
struggle by this time was nearly over. Within eleven days the German 
Emperor was proclaimed by the Germanic princes in Versailles itself, 
and in three weeks an armistice was signed, bringing the sad war to its 
conclusion. 

The spring of 1871 was a terribly eventful time in France. A Na- 
tional Assembly (which moved from Bordeaux to Paris) was sum- 
moned to fill the vacuum caused by the collapse of the Second Empire 
and the grouping and struggling of different political forces began with 
great intensity. Some sort of treaty with the new German Empire 
had to be signed; the fateful Treaty of Frankfurt was the result, with its 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine, German occupation, and the payment 
of approximately a billion dollars in gold. As though these events were 
not enough, the fratricidal struggle between the Paris Commune and 
the rest of France, entailing the worst destruction ever inflicted on 

8. A daughter of the Comte de Blacas, Marie-Augustine-Ivonne, married Alexander 
Sayn-Wittgenstein. There is also evidence that the intermediary was Léonille Baria- 
tinsky, wife of Louis Sayn-Wittgenstein. See Laurentie, pp. 27, 31. 
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Paris, convulsed the country and preoccupied the minds of all. Not 
surprisingly the Comte de Chambord, in spite of circumstances that 
favored his return, received very little attention. Of course, Adolphe 
Thiers did his best to see that this was the case. Ever vain of his own 
reputation, he did what he could to make Chambord seem a fool dur- 
ing the period of 1871-1873 and until his own death in 1876. He 
regarded Chambord as “un enfant ou un sot, doucement mais intrépide- 
ment obstiné.”’” Thiers was not alone responsible for the general ma- 
ligning that was directed at the Bourbon pretender, but he clearly 
intensified it and added a good many sharp phrases of his own. 

From the earliest sessions of the National Assembly, and notably at 
a meeting with royalists on 15 February, through the removal of the 
Assembly to Versailles on 18 March, Thiers, first as Chief of the 
Executive Power and then President of the Republic, took the position 
that the cause of faction and party must be set aside until the pressing 
problems of the day could be solved. Only later with the country 
liberated and affairs brought to order, could the monarchy be re- 
stored.'* The general spirit of the so-called “Pact of Bordeaux” was 
one of mutual trust in the interest of patriotism. Whether Thiers was 
dealing in good faith or not is a question which scarcely can be given 
a definite answer. Yet, surely, deferring a legitimate restoration in 
1871 when, because of the Commune and the revival of religious fervor 
in many quarters, such a move had its greatest chance, was undoubtedly 
a shrewd move in a republican direction. The iron was hot for the kind 
of blows Chambord might have struck. Former Pontifical Zouaves and 
royalist partisans of the Vendée had become real heroes in engagements 
like the Battle of Patay. The movement to build the Church of the 
Sacre Coeur on top of Montmartre and the movement to put the Sacred 
Heart on the Tricolor represented some of the temper of the time. 
France, the home of the vision of the Sacred Heart, was to be rededi- 
cated in this Christian direction."* Loyola had won his first follower 
at the foot of Montmartre,!® and the same force which was ‘“‘to save 
Rome and France in the name of the Sacred Heart” could have worked 
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more to the advantage of the Comte de Chambord in 1871 than at 
any other time. But already the monarchists had divided into groups 
quite beyond the simple designations of Orleanist or Legitimist, and 
more than that, they promised to let other matters take precedence in 
the National Assembly, which though dominated by royalists of dif- 
ferent hues was under the leadership of a man who was ever to steer 
a republican course. 

After the general default of the political forces which had prevailed 
in France, the prominent local men of the countryside were the obvious 
choices for the National Assembly, if one may call their election a 
real choice. While only about eighty were die-hard Legitimists, a good 
half of the royalists were Legitimists in one sense or another, with a 
genuine devotion to the cause of the Bourbons, but little was promising 
about them from the point of view of founding a real political party. 
According to the Vicomte de Meaux, 


the Legitimist party did not belong to a single class, or, as their opponents 
said, to a caste. Whether of the Extreme or Moderate Right, its most active 
members bore obscure names. Of modest estate, often by the exercise of 
some hard-working profession, they had proudly maintained the traditions 
which hitherto had kept them on the sidelines, but in their own circles made 
them respected.'® 


Such men were by and large solid and honorable figures, but not a 
group readily capable of concerted action in a unified direction. In 
no way were they a match for a parliamentarian like Thiers. Had the 
Comte de Chambord acted like Henri IV, they would surely have 
been most loyal followers, but Henri V was in no way like Henri IV. 

During the spring of 1871 the Comte de Chambord made little or 
no attempt to precipitate events to his advantage. Even the police seem 
to have kept poor contact with his activities.” The only real impres- 
sion he made before his singular visit to France in 1871 was the result 
of a letter he wrote on 8 May to Joseph de Carayon-Latour, the leader 
among the Legitimists in the National Assembly. This letter sounds 
somewhat more like that of a spectator than of a participant in events. 
He spoke more of what he symbolized and what he would not do than 
of what he proposed. “In my breast beats the heart of a father and 
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King who knows no party.” Ruling out any vengeance or the interests 
of any special group, he declared, “I only bring back religion, peace, 
and concord.” The really fatalistic part of the letter was the last words 
—“The word is with France, the hour is with God.’’® This stand tied 
in well with his pronouncement, “If France is to be saved, God must 
reign there as master, and then I can reign as King.” One historian has 
cleverly observed that had God really ruled as master, Henri V would 
have been superfluous.” This attitude was the essence of Henri’s out- 
look, and the letter to Carayon-Latour, which received much publicity, 
was a frank expression of it. But even in 1871 this kind of statement 
aided him little. The most important effects of the letter resulted from 
the words, “The freedom of the Church is the prime condition of 
peace of spirit and order in the world. To protect the Holy See was 
ever the honor of our country and the most incontestable cause of its 
grandeur among nations. Only in periods of the greatest misfortune has 
France abandoned this glorious patronage.””® Here indeed was grist 
for the anticlericals. 

The tale of the repeal of the laws of exile is not simple, since it 
involves the aspirations of the Orleanists, the question of reconciliation, 
and the plans of Thiers, further complicated by the election to the 
National Assembly of the Duc d’Aumale and the Prince de Joinville. 
To make a long story short, the differing royalist camps reached a 
compromise, by which the princes of the House of Orléans acknowl- 
edged that they were neither “pretenders nor competitors,” and by 
8 June the Legitimists allowed the measure to pass.”* This meant not 
only that the princes of Orléans eventually could return, whether they 
were able to occupy their seats or not, but also that their chief, the 
Comte de Paris, must sooner or later pay a visit to Chambord and effect 
a real reunion. However, the measure also meant that the Comte de 
Chambord himself was now free to return to France if he chose. 

The decision to return was both impulsive and in line with Cham- 
bord’s often-expressed desire to be able to end his exile. However, he 
did not choose to make any triumphal entry. In truth, the trip was 
badly timed, for even a temporary understanding with Orleanist groups 
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had just been thwarted completely. The White Flag crisis is usually 
described as taking place in 1873, but actually one key phase occurred 
in the spring of 1871. On 27 February 1871 Blacas wrote to the 
Marquis de Ferté that Chambord had simply decided not to take 
the Tricolor. He asked that this not be divulged and, admitting that 
Chambord had not formulated a “complete program,” proceeded to 
make a pretty good stab at doing exactly that. He included the idea 
of universal suffrage, organized, however, in such a way as to prevent 
a parliamentary type of régime, with two houses giving their assent 
to a variety of subjects. He was specific about decentralization, stipulat- 
ing a great extension of the functions of local bodies. Liberty of in- 
struction, that 1s Catholic instruction, was to be the order of the day. 
In the field of social problems, the ideas of Frédéric Le Play were to be 
followed.” Ferté responded with a plan for the Tricolor fleur-de-lysé, 
the lily superimposed on the Tricolor, in the style of Italy, but re- 
jected the White Flag.”* Various persons, such as General Ducrot, 
attempting to effect some sort of fusion, agreement, or understanding, 
became very active, visiting the Orléans princes who were at Biarritz 
(except for the Duc d’Aumale, who was at Dreux part of this time). 
Except for the understanding about the laws of exile, however, no 
real entente was reached. Blacas’ words to Ferté on 2 April express 
the attitude of Chambord: “Monseigneur thinks that in the present 
state of affairs, meetings with politicians or members of the Chamber 
[sic], more or less authorized, and bearers of conditions, programmes, 
and so on, will be more harmful than useful.”** The pretender him- 
self wrote to Ferté on 24 May, “The question of the flag is not only 
a repugnance all too easy to understand, it is a principle. With the 
emblem of the Revolution, it would be impossible to do anything good, 
to repair any wrong.””° 

The Comte de Chambord did not want to meet the five deputies 
who had been with the Duc d’Aumale, who, incidentally, had in his 
possession what was claimed to be the oldest known Tricolor,”® but 
after the repeal of the laws of exile he received Ferté at Bruges. Fol- 
lowing a cordial reception, a real scene ensued when Ferté tried to 
explain that he could not keep his followers in line if this sort of posi- 
tion were maintained, and the Comte de Chambord completely lost 
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his usual patience. Later they calmed down, and Ferté said he would 
never speak of their difference, but he persisted determinedly on his 
own course, stating that it was the red flag of which they must be- 
ware.” Thus, only poorly reconciled with his potential political back- 
ing, the Comte de Chambord entered Paris in a way most unlike Henri 
LV. 

Early in the morning of 2 July he arrived incognito at the Gare 
du Nord on the Brussels express which he had taken from Bruges. 
Practically speaking, he was unrecognized, and, indeed, little evidence 
indicates that even the police were aware of his arrival.”* Apparently 
he expected to find a special carriage, but it did not materialize, and 
the thirty-seventh Capetian took an ordinary fiacre with Comte de 
Vanssay (but not Mont or Blacas) for a tour of Paris, ending his 
forty-one year exile on a pathetic note. Some discrepancy exists in 
accounts given of this tour,” but early in its course he visited Notre 
Dame, where he had been baptized. One account has it that he heard 
mass at Notre-Dame-des-Victoires.*® This church of soldiers would 
indeed have been an ironic, but not surprising, place for him to have 
gone. He beheld the Sainte Chapelle, the ruins of the Palais de Justice, 
the Hotel de Ville, and the Tuileries, which had been burned by the 
Communards. He is said to have wept when beholding the Pavillon 
de Marson, the only part of the Tuileries still standing, and the win- 
dow where as a child he had played with his toy soldiers in the room 
where he was born. There is a tale which has appeared in different 
versions that the cab driver said, “Cheer up, bourgeois, we'll build it 
up again.””** On crossing the Pont Neuf he had the inevitable rendez- 
vous with the statue of Henri IV. He also particularly noted the 
Church of Saint Roch, and then went to dine at a restaurant on the 
Rue de Marivaux. 

After dinner he went to an apartment of the Baron de Nanteuil, a 
relative of Henri de Vanssay. Nanteuil’s address, 10, Avenue de Villars, 
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was then in an area where there was little chance that the Comte de 
Chambord would be recognized.” Here the Marquis de Ferté pre- 
sented himself in a final interview which went to the root of things. 
“You are making things impossible, Monseigneur, at least I fear so, 
and the day when France has need of a king it will go to the Comte 
de Paris,” said Ferté. “He will never be legitimate, because I will never 
abdicate,” replied Chambord. “You will not abdicate, Monseigneur, 
but you will do even worse; you will refuse France, and it will take it 
for an abdication.”*’ This sort of reproach, of course, was futile, and 
the conversation came to an end. Ferté never saw Chambord again, 
nor did Circourt or Belleval.** This Bureau du Roi was finished. 

As a result of the meeting with Ferté one further development took 
place. A message was sent indirectly to the Comte de Paris, containing 
some conciliatory words to the effect that the Comte de Chambord 
“hoped that nothing in his language would be an obstacle to the re- 
union of the House of Bourbon.” Nevertheless, he did not deem this 
to be the moment for an interview on the “reserved questions.” He 
pointed out that he was going to Bruges and would be there from 8 
July to 16 July and proposed a meeting at that time.” The Comte de 
Paris for his part did not find this convenient, and reconciliation was 
retarded two years. 

The sojourn in Paris was really of great importance for the political 
future of France, but the dramatic part of the trip to France was the 
visit to the Chateau de Chambord and the signing there of the famous 
White Flag manifesto on 5 July. Whatever other qualities the Comte 
de Chambord might have displayed as a potential ruler of France, he 
did have a certain flair for the right words at the right place, if not the 
right time. By 5 July it had become known in various quarters that 
the pretender was going to the chateau whose name he bore, and many 
monarchists, including Comte de Maillé, Archbishop Dupanloup, Caze- 
nove de Pradines (a deputy of the Loire Infeérieure, whose wounds 
at the Battle of Patay had contributed to the picture of a clerical hero), 
Duc de La Rochefoucauld, and Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron,® con- 
verged in that vicinity, particularly at the Hotel d’Angleterre in 
Blois, where Chambord had arrived by 3 July. What conversations 
may have taken place here are quite beyond the historian’s scope, 
for there are no accounts of discussions about Chambord’s course of 
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action. The event must have been something between a pilgrimage 
and a rally. Apparently some enthusiasm was manifested, and cries of 
“Vive le Roi!” were raised.*” One account has it that when the con- 
cierge asked who had arrived, the reply was, “Le propri¢taire du 
Chateau,”** an answer which sounds very authentic. One great event 
occurred at the chateau: the pretender signed on 5 July the manifesto 
which more than any other of his numerous statements was the leit- 
motif of his role. Almost surely the manifesto must have been pre- 
pared earlier with great care, and probably the visit to Chambord in- 
fluenced its wording little, if any. Still, it was signed there, and near 
the beginning of the manifesto the pretender stressed that he had 
proudly borne its name throughout forty years of exile. Certainly this 
chateau was his greatest link with France. His stay was brief, but no 
one can doubt that he would have loved to remain there. If nothing 
else, here was one of the best places in all of France for hunting. How 
many times larger than Frohsdorf it was, and how much more elegant! 
But political conditions were uncertain, and arrangements with the 
moderate and Orleanist monarchists had not been consummated. Such 
a stay could have worked to his disadvantage in many ways, and no one 
can say what kind of hostile manifestations it might have produced. 
As for gestures of support, was he in a position just yet to take real 
advantage of them? Even more basic, can a king live in his own realm 
and not reign? The trip to Chambord was in many ways like the fiacre 
ride around Paris—something that the pretender simply wanted to do 
for personal reasons. But the announcement that “Henry V cannot 
abandon the flag of Henri IV” was of lasting importance. The Comte 
summarized many of the ideas dearest to him, and he pointed out 
claims to the greatness of the Bourbons, but crucial was the idea that 
“I have received it [the White Flag] as a sacred bequest from the old 
King, my ancestor, dying in exile; it has always been for me an in- 
separable souvenir of my country; it floated over my cradle, and I 
want it draped on my tomb.”** Although he proposed to bring order 
and even liberty in his flag’s glorious folds, there was something almost 
funereal about the tone of the manifesto. 

The reaction to the manifesto was, of course, not long in coming. 
It was clearly enough foreseen even by those closest to the pretender. 
On the return trip from the chateau, Henri de Vanssay hoped that 
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the manifesto might be altered or even not published. But the Comte 
de Chambord, who slept calmly all the way to Paris, in no way had 
changed his mind on reaching there and ordered that the manifesto 
be given to the Union, the royalist journal which represented the 
united cause. It was published on the evening of 7 July,*° and the effect 
was profound among the royalists, in the National Assembly, and 
among the public at large. In general, royalists of the Extreme Right 
supported the stand of their King, the Moderate Right reserved com- 
ment and avoided a definite position (although clearly its members 
were deeply shocked), and the Center Right, or Orleanist camp, pro- 
tested against the manifesto.** A rumor even developed that the Or- 
leanists were considering a manifesto of their own in the name of the 
Comte de Paris, but this was put aside, perhaps because the Bonapartists 
could play that game too. One Orleanist was quoted as saying that with 
the manifesto the Comte de Chambord “has taken the position of 
Henri IV before the mass.”*” The Orleanist editor of the Revue de 
Deux Mondes was on the point of exploiting the situation to the benefit 
of the Comte de Paris, but the same source quoted the chief of the 
Orléans princes as dissuading him thus: 


It is not we Orleanists, but the public, who oppose the White Flag. Our 
feelings towards M. the Comte de Chambord remain unchanged and con- 
tinue to be most cordial. Great tact is necessary at this juncture, but there 
is no hurry to force an issue, because we have to deal with M. Thiers, who 
is making an experiment with the Republic. I therefore ask you to hold 
up your article. 


However reliable this statement may be, it certainly would have been 
a most appropriate one. 

Some of the language used about the manifesto and its maker was 
extremely strong. The editor of the Union, Laurentie, wrote to the 
Comte de Larcy, “We have lost in twenty-four hours the fruit of 
twenty years’ prudence.”* Even before the publication of the mani- 
festo, the Comte de Falloux, on returning from the last united mon- 
archist meeting at the Rue des Reservoirs in Versailles, declared, “This 
is the suicide of the Comte de Chambord.” This word was repeated 
by many,** Victor Hugo hailing the deed a “noble suicide.” 
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Whether this was a “noble suicide” or not, the Duc de Broglie, later 
to become foreign minister and a leader of the Orleanist cause, called 
the stand a “voluntary abdication,’”*” and his actions thereafter were 
consistent with these words. As for Thiers, a “badly disguised satis- 
faction” was noted in his reception of the news.** While Chief of the 
Executive Power of a government whose National Assembly was 
overwhelmingly still monarchist of one hue or another, he of course 
had to be careful. Yet it was not long before he is supposed to have 
said: “I am accused of wishing to found the Republic! Now I am free 
from all reproach; henceforth no one will be able to deny that the 
true founder of the Republic in France is M. le Comte de Chambord. 
Posterity will speak of him as the French Washington.”** Others were 
even more unkind, especially within Orleanist circles. The Orleanist 
princes clearly saw that they could not have real aspirations as long 
as the Comte de Chambord lived, and so far as they were concerned 
he was “Monsieur de Trop.” These very words have been ascribed to 
one of the princes,” and could well have fallen from the lips of the 
Duc d’Aumale. Meanwhile, there began to appear in Paris cartoons 
of Chambord as a very fat man on a thin, sagging horse?’—a parody of 
the equestrian statue of Henry IV in Paris—and other such hostile 
propaganda. 

From the parliamentary point of view, the White Flag manifesto 
came at a most awkward time for the monarchists. On the very day 
the Comte de Chambord was taking his gloomy fiacre ride around 
Paris, bye-elections were being held for 111 seats in forty-six depart- 
ments. When the votes were counted, the republicans showed an 
enormous success in thirty-nine of these departments, and many im- 
portant republican figures, including Gambetta, were now members 
of the National Assembly.” The Center Right, or Orleanist group, 
was already distinct, and from March, 1871, had been sending six of 
their number to the Rue des Reservoirs for joint sessions with the 
Legitimists.*® Even this connection ceased as a regular function follow- 
ing the manifesto. Perhaps still more startling was the split among 
Legitimists into the Chevau-Légers™ and the Moderate Right. About 
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eighty of the deputies would make no compromise with constitutional 
forces, and persisted in following the line of the Comte de Chambord 
to the letter. The Moderate Right, founded by M. Ernoul, attempted 
to be loyal to the Comte de Chambord, but was openly fusionist. This 
group was considerably larger, and certainly more practical, but even 
within its ranks there was dissension enough to produce two separate 
groups, the Reunion Colbert, in which the Comte de Meaux played 
a particularly active role, and the Réunion Changarnier.” These di- 
visions tended to deepen during the latter part of 1871 and 1872, and 
only 1 in 1873 was there a real movement back to something like the 
unity of the spring of 1871. 

Pressure within the royalist ranks to force Henri to compromise or 
to abdicate, grew during the fall of 1871. Falloux wrote a letter to 
Broglie telling of a conversation he had had with the Comte de Quatre- 
barbes in which the latter said: “Do you know who Henri V is? He is 
Henri IV chastened by St. Louis.” To this observation Falloux replied, 
“If he were only Charles X chastened by Louis XVIII, he would be 
enough to save France.”** Broglie responded to this letter by saying 
that if Chambord did not accept the Tricolor, a large group of mon- 
archists should announce that the succession to the throne was open 
to his heir.*” But the cautious policy of the Comte de Paris did not lend 
itself to proceedings of this sort, nor did the projects of the Duc 
d’Aumale, who considered the possibilities of becoming president of 
the Republic, and thus by-passing the question of kingship. The revival 
of Bonapartist strength may possibly have been a factor both in mon- 
archist desperation and in such plans as the Duc d’Aumale was con- 
sidering. At any rate, the French informant for the London branch 
of the Rothschilds attached much importance to this angle.** General 
Ducrot became active as mediator between the Comte de Chambord 
(who was in Luzerne late in 1871 and in Antwerp in early 1872) anda 
variety of monarchist groups. The Duc de Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, the 
Marquis de Mornay, and the Marquis de La Rochejacquelein brought 
various propositions to him, but he refused them unequivocally, using 
language similar to that of his last manifesto.°® The proposition of the 
Duc d’Aumale was something very special. While the parallel should 
not be emphasized, Duc d’Aumale had something about him which 
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put him in the same relationship to the House of Bourbon that Prince 
Napoleon occupied among the Bonapartes. He had appeal as a soldier 
and flair as a popular leader, and Thiers regarded him as “ambitious.” 
Primarily because of these ambitions, which had the backing of the 
Orleanist leaders, the Comte de Chambord issued what was perhaps 
the most intransigent of his manifestos on 25 January 1872. More 
bitterness can be detected in this than in most of his other pronounce- 
ments. “The persistence of efforts to denature my words, my feelings, 
and my acts obliges me to make a protest which loyalty commands 
and honor imposes upon me.” As for the matter of abdication, the key 
paragraph consists of the words, “I shall never abdicate.” Having pre- 
served the monarchical principle for forty years in his own way, he 
was going to do nothing to help anarchy or “Caesarism,” the latter 
term referring to Bonapartism but probably not inappropriate to the 
kind of course the Duc d’Aumale was trying to steer. Only the tra- 
ditional ways could now give France a solid base, while “the error of 
our times is to count on the expedients of politics to escape the perils 
of a social crisis.” He maintained that he was not trying to make 
French soldiers march under a “new” flag, but under their real one, 
and that his concern for the Church was always with reference to its 
relationship to France. In spite of all this traditionalism, however, 
part of the manifesto was the plea of a social reformer. The President 
of the Republic, Thiers, following his policy of founding a “republic 
without republicans,” declared to the National Assembly, in throwing 
off the veils from his republicanism, that monarchists were rallying to 
the Republic and that the Republic “would be conservative or never 
exist.” It was Thiers who said, “Every government should be con- 
servative, and no society will be able to live under a government which 
is not.” By all this Thiers was referring largely to economic conserva- 
tism. The Comte de Chambord declared, however: “I have said I stood 
for reform; people pretend to understand by this, reaction.” He asked, 
“Who will assure to the working classes the benefit of peace, to the 
worker the dignity of his life, the fruits of his work, the security of 
his old age?” This reformer, who did not, however, share the 1789 
type of self-assertion, concluded his manifesto with the ringing words, 
“T shall not become the legitimate King of the Revolution.” 
Monarchical forces were further splintered by this manifesto, and, 
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until the desperate attempts at reconciliation of 1873, the Legitimist 
movement and the Comte de Chambord seemed clearly to be drifting 
on a course apart from the great forces of French national life. Activi- 
ties of the Legitimists increasingly took on a distinctive tone, and the 
police at this point began to keep closer track of the Comte de Cham- 
bord and his supporters. Late in December, 1871, a Parisian shopkeeper 
was obliged to remove a crowned portrait of “Henri V” from his 
window; this may have been the first evidence of police regulation 
against the pretender.” The police paid special attention to the gather- 
ing of royalists in Antwerp in late February, 1872, and to the arrival 
at his hotel of mail directed to “Henri V, Roi de France.” Along with 
this sort of thing, posters of a denunciatory sort began to appear.® The 
literature of the movement was recognized, including an opuscule of 
thirty-two pages entitled La Vie d’Henri V, Comte de Chambord, 
Racontée aux Ouvriers et aux Paysans par un Enfant du Peuple, selling 
for ten centimes.* Special note was made of the Comte de Chambord’s 
endorsement of a more serious book, L’Etat sans Dieu, by Auguste 
Nicolas, and the words of the pretender in a letter to the author: 
“The state without God! Is this not in effect the special social ill of 
our time? Is this not the true cause of our misfortunes, the explanation 
of so many unexplainable events, the most incomprehensible aberration 
into which a Christian nation can plunge in the name of progress?” 
Also, the police saw in the hands of patients in the Hopital de la Pitie 
a book entitled Vie et Ecrits du Comte de Chambord, which had been 
distributed by the curé of the hospital. Thus a Legitimist literature 
was growing, and was watched for its effect on the internal order. 
Among the special aspects of the movement in favor of the pre- 
tender, the police noted a considerable deputation, made up largely of 
workingmen, who betook themselves in July to Luzerne, where the 
Comte de Chambord was staying.” The tendency for certain groups 
of the lower classes to rally to the Bourbon claimant increasingly in- 
terested the police as the decade wore on. This particular pilgrimage 
was undoubtedly to observe St. Henri’s Day (15 July), a day for 
counter-revolutionary demonstrations following the celebrations of 
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Bastille Day, which became more marked as the years passed.” The 
police were also impressed by the fact that the Comte de Chambord 
seemed interested in the cause of Don Carlos in Spain, where clericalism 
was violently asserting itself in league with legitimacy, and rumors of 
statements by the head of the House of Bourbon and possible meetings 
of him with Don Carlos were carefully reported.” Georg Klindworth, 
the experienced special observer for the Austrian government, who 
had been in the service of France, among other countries, and resided 
in Paris, had close ties with many key figures, and even provided spe- 
cial reports to the Duc de Broglie on a personal basis.’* He was most 
scornful of the potential force of the Comte de Chambord and ridi- 
culed the manifesto of 25 January,” the possibilities of any sort of 
program being worked out with the Center Right,” Henri’s “super- 
annuated pretensions,” and his “narrow doctrines,” and charged him 
with being “infatuated with the past, rebellious against the present, and 
closed to the future.’””° While the French police included reports in 
this tone, their tendency was to regard the Comte de Chambord, at 
least until the fall of 1873, in a more deferential manner, and as a po- 
tentially major factor in the national life. But perhaps Klindworth 
better expressed a truth more deeply felt in France, that France was 
like Faust: “Faust said, ‘I have two souls.’ France also has two souls 
in her bosom, two spirits which struggle without cessation within her, 
the spirit of the old régime and the spirit of the Revolution of ’89.”” 
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While the gulf between the Legitimists and the Orleanists remained 
unhealed and seemed to be widening, Thiers accomplished some re- 
markable achievements, including freeing the occupied departments 
and restoring much of vitality to the national economy. He was even- 
tually recognized even by his enemies as “bien merité de la Patrie.” 
Flushed with his successes and deeply persuaded that the future of the 
country lay not with some sort of monarchical reconciliation but in 
the definitive establishment of the Republic, he called for its acceptance 
by the National Assembly on 13 November 1872.’° The Pact of Bor- 
deaux, which had been dying for some time, if indeed it really ever had 
amounted to more than a temporary cease fire for the benefit of Thiers 
and the Republic, was now dead. The open resumption of hostilities 
between monarchists and republicans was now underway, and par- 
liamentary developments served as catalytic agents stirring monarchists 
of different colorations to an intensity of activity similar to that of the 
opening days of the National Assembly. 

Early in 1872 General Ducrot had brought a draft of a statement 
of principles to the Comte de Chambord in Antwerp, this was an at- 
tempt to reconcile the desires of the Orleanists for assurances of con- 
stitutionalism with the susceptibilities of pure Legitimists. Coinciding 
in time with the aspirations of the Duc d’Aumale, this effort was a total 
failure.” Henri’s basic position was summed up by the words, “I do 
not admit that a prince of the House of France can be outside the 
entourage of his King.”*° In spite of this unconciliatory utterance and 
the tendency of the Legitimists to become an isolated group, steps 
were taken to reinstate a royalist organization like the late Bureau du 
Roi. The Duc de Dreux-Brézé received a letter from the Comte de 
Chambord in May, 1872, commissioning him to work toward this 
end.*! A twenty-member committee was to be named for each depart- 
ment, with committees of the same size in each arrondissement. Regu- 
lar meetings were to be held, and duplicate sets of records to be kept.” 
In their work they were to be guided by circulars which Blacas, Monti, 
and Joseph du Bourg were to draft.*® Also a concerted effort, led by 
Blacas, was launched to raise funds, with the interesting proviso that 
if Chambord should die, the money would be returned to the subscrib- 
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rs.** Thus, in spite of the failure on the part of the royalist groups 
to come together at the start of 1872, the Legitimists at least reorga- 
nized after their failures of 1871, and were once more in a position to 
exploit the urgent situation which presented itself when Thiers de- 
clared for the Republic. Moreover, partly because of the rising tide of 
the Left, forces far to the left of Thiers, the feeling of urgency in 
behalf of the ordre moral drove conservatives of different persuasions 
to make yet another attempt to act in concert and to reconcile the 
Comte de Chambord to some sort of project for restoration which 
would be acceptable to the Orleanists. 

The Comte de Chambord, to be sure, was still speaking in terms 
which hardly suggested much tendency to trim his sails. In a manifesto 
taking the form of a letter to M. de La Rochette dated 15 October 
1872 he declared that the country was being told by a “secret instinct” 
that traditional monarchy would bring it the peace that it desired. 
France was isolated, he maintained, because of her form of govern- 
ment. “The day of triumph is still one of God’s secrets, but have con- 
fidence in the mission of France. Europe has need of her, the Papacy 
has need of her, and that is why the old Christian nation cannot 
perish.”*° While the pretender might dwell on the messianic purpose 
of France, the police observed the heightened activity of his followers 
as they came to see him in the Tirol, especially at Bregenz. Among 
those noted in his presence were La Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, General 
du Temple, Blacas, Laroy, Kergolay, Kerdrel, d’Abadie, d’Aboville, 
Saint Victor, Du Bourg, Caron de Saint Pierre, Combier, and many 
others.** Activity on the part of royalists meeting in Belgium likewise 
did not go unnoticed by the police,® and it is not surprising that con- 
certed Orleanist influence was now brought to bear on Chambord. 

One of the ablest minds among the French clergy belonged to Msgr. 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, a cleric of Gallican tendencies who 
had been active from the start in fusionist designs. In spite of this orien- 
tation, he had given the pretender early instruction in the catechism, 
had prepared the Prince de Joinville for his first communion, and had 
been the priest to whom the dying Talleyrand recanted.** Whatever 
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his politics, he seemed a suitable person to be frank about the flag 
question. With the approval of Falloux, he wrote to the Comte de 
Chambord on 25 January 1873, begging him to make “all possible 
sacrifices.”*? He also wrote to Pius [X about this matter, but received 
no answer.” From the Comte de Chambord, he most certainly re- 
ceived an answer, and a hot one. 


I am permitted to suppose by your allusions, Monsieur |’Evéque, that in 
the first rank of the sacrifices regarded by you as indispensable to meet- 
ing the wishes of the country, you would place that of the flag. Here is a 
pretext invented by those who in seeing the necessity of the return to 
traditional monarchy want to conserve at least the symbol of the Revolu- 
tLOMernenees 


The pretender was in no hurry for Dupanloup to have his answer, 
and not until 21 February did Blacas personally give the message to 
the prelate, adding that the “imprescriptable rights” of the Comte de 
Chambord necessarily had to be recognized.” Shortly, however, the 
rebuff was known to all, and in the words of the police was “la grande 
affaire du jour.”” 

In the spring of 1873 Thiers ran into increasing difficulty with the 
National Assembly, and since the rupture with the monarchists in 
November of the preceding year it was clear that a crisis would not be 
long in the making. Simultaneously the leftists and the Bonapartists 
grew in strength, in spite of the death of Napoleon III. Thus the sense 
of urgency increased in royalist circles. Their situation was somehow 
desperate, and might be paralleled with French foreign policy in the 
period 1866—1870, when it had seemed as though the French must act 
quickly if more territory were to be had before German unification 
was complete. Some factors even yet seemed favorable for the restora- 
tion of monarchy, and parliamentary events definitely pointed that 
way still, although republicanism or popular Caesarism loomed on the 
not-too-distant horizon. Difficulties between the National Assembly 
and its presiding officer, Grévy, symbolized the trouble brewing be- 
tween Thiers, now openly working for the Republic, and the steadily 
diminishing monarchical majority. Grévy resigned on 2 April. Two 
days later the National Assembly was faced with a choice of a candi- 
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date of the Left, Martel, or a royalist of the Center Right, Buffet, who 
had been a minister in the Ollivier cabinet and then for a season a sup- 
porter of Thiers.“ Regardless of any qualities as a political weather- 
vane which Buffet might have shown in the past, his 304-285 victory 
was a clear assertion of royalist strength and a sign of things to come. 

Not long after the choice of the new president of the National As- 
sembly an election for a seat from Paris in this body was an even more 
obvious rebuff for Thiers. Remusat, who had served Thiers as foreign 
minister, was persuaded by him to run for this seat against a candidate 
of the Left, Barodet. This election received great attention not only 
in France, but in foreign countries as well. The result was a victory for 
Barodet, who received approximately 177,000 votes, while Rémusat 
got 133,000, and a Bonapartist, Col. Stoffel, received 26,000. While 
this was not an inconsiderable splash by a Bonapartist at a tme when 
the President of the Republic’s power as a leader seemed to be on the 
line, even the Austrian chargé d’affaires observed that the third candi- 
date had not tipped the balance.” One could see that Thiers was 
threatened. The victory here was of the Left, but this sort of chal- 
lenge could be exploited by the royalists, since Thiers’s conservative 
Republic did not seem to be compatible with such victories as Baro- 
det’s. 

The fall of Thiers himself was not unexpected. The parliamentary 
issues were not revolving directly around great issues when, on 24 
May 1873, the conservative republican position of Thiers, as outlined 
in a declaration by M. Target, was defeated by the monarchical coali- 
tion, 360-344." This was a vote of no-confidence, and Thiers was 
obliged to resign. The monarchists now had to choose a president, and 
the great question was whether they, now victorious, would be able 
to hold their coalition together and to come to some sort of under- 
standing with the Comte de Chambord and the princes of Orléans. 
The great statesman and historian of this period, Gabriel Hanotaux, 
said, “The Monarchy, already wounded and half-dead, was the body 
over which they fought.”*” This language, uncommonly strong for a 
generally objective treatment by a historian of republican sentiments, 
suggests something of the struggle that intensified itself within the 
framework of union at a time when once again restoration really 
seemed possible. 
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Some sign of monarchical solidarity was shown by the choice of a 
symbol of the Right, or at least of conservatism, when the National 
Assembly elected Marshal MacMahon, Duc de Magenta, President of 
the Republic to succeed Thiers and to “keep the throne warm.” As 
events transpired, he, too, proved an obstacle to the Comte de Cham- 
bord, but at least in May his election appeared to be propitious. He 
seemed to inspire confidence from all who wanted order and to in- 
spire fear from the radicals, or at least foreign conservatives so felt.%* 
The trend to republican government seemed checked, and in royalist 
quarters many fervently hoped that a Marshal of France would prepare 
the throne for the King. 


CHAPTER Six 


THE WHITE-FLAG CRISS 


In spite of the steady shrinking of the royalist majority in the National 
Assembly, a situation developed during 1873 which placed the throne 
in the hands of the Comte de Chambord. Albeit with conditions, he 
could have held it, at least for a time, had he but been willing to do so. 
The ambiguities of the early days of Thiers’ mastery of the National 
Assembly and the presumed need for an entente between the different 
political groups while matters vital to national life were arranged were 
now past. The iron was still hot, though unfortunately for the Right, 
not as hot as it had been in 1871. But, even as the political crisis was 
developing, the intensity of the religious revival was still having as 
much effect as two years before, and seemingly operating in the direc- 
tion of clerical-royalist action. The pilgrimages started in 1871 had 
grown in number and intensity by 1873, and large groups of royalist 
pilgrims were now heading not only for Lourdes, Chartres, Saint 
Denis, the tomb of Saint Martin, Paray-le-Monial, Sainte Anne 
d’Auray, and other shrines,’ but for Rome itself. There were great com- 
plications in the matters of the loss of the temporal power of the Pope, 
and the Kulturkampf. Perhaps the most spectacular aspect of the re- 
ligious scene was the movement to symbolize the rededication of France 
to God by the building of the Church of the Sacre Coeur on Mont- 
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martre. This idea had first been put forward in October, 1870, and sub- 
sequently with the strong support of the Archbishop of Paris, Guibert, 
large sums of money were raised among the faithful. By the spring of 
1873 the National Assembly, in authorizing the construction, was will- 
ing to declare the project of “public utility,” although it was unwilling 
to go further and apply the desired term “sacred vocable” to the un- 
dertaking. Significantly, Archbishop Guibert was willing to compro- 
mise on the point, but the Comte de Chambord, in a letter of 28 July 
1873 to Cazenove de Pradines, hero of the Battle of Patay where for- 
mer Pontifical Zouaves were slaughtered by German forces, showed 
himself “more Catholic than thie Archbishop. The Archbishop 
wanted the great church and got it, with the approval of the govern- 
ment. The Comte de Chambord, however, wanted its construction to 
symbolize completely the acceptance by France of the vision of the 
Sacred Heart seen by the French nun, Marie Alacoque, at Paray-le- 
Monial in 1675. This position was related to his unwillingness to tem- 
porize in October on the matter of the flag. 

The pretender’s attitude had always been similar to his feelings 
about the Sacred Heart project, but at this time special influences 
were at work on him which have been described as “extra-royalist.”* 
The two key figures were Cardinal Pie, Bishop of Poitiers, and Louis 
Veuillot, editor of the political organ of French Catholicism, Univers.* 
On one occasion Cardinal Pie wrote of Chambord’s standing on his 
principles in these terms: 


If the monarchy were made in conditions arranged by liberalism, our last 
religious and national resource would be lost. It is clear that the King would 
not have lasted six months and would not have been capable of doing any- 
thing good during this very short reign. .. . On the contrary, to paint 
his principles and to wait the hour of Gods thisd is to reserve for the future 
that which cannot fail to come.® 


The Comte de Chambord himself never put things quite so compactly. 
Louis Veuillot spoke in similar words in 1873, the very time when 
many traditional royalists despaired of their King, writing in Univers, 


2. Hanotaux, II, 87-88. 3- Desjoyeaux, pp. 414-415. 
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needs of uncompromising clericalism. 
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“Tt is dignity, it is honor, it is good sense which have dictated the ex- 
pressions” on the subject of the White Flag.® Early in 1873 Chambord 
clearly indicated he was under the influence of Pie’s ideas that the 
monarchy must be uncompromising in its fundamental position,” and 
as for Veuillot, the fiery ultramontane, Chambord’s letter in Univers 
on the occasion of the death of its editor ten years later gave the strong- 
est possible endorsement: “He was the most valiant auxiliary of tradi- 
tional monarchy. .. . | cannot forget the strong adhesion he gave to 
my words on all occasions when I believed it my duty to raise my 
voice before my land. . . . No one was able better to penetrate my 
thinking.”*® These men helped prepare the pretender for his answers 
to the fusionists. 

While Henri de Vanssay was in Rome in March, 1873, he asked 
Cardinal Pie, for reasons which would be hard to assess fully, to draw 
up a set of rules which could be “the principal bases of the monarchical 
constitution of France.”® Pie proceeded to do this task directly, fol- 
lowing the basic proposition of Bossuet that a king is a lieutenant of 
Christ on earth.’® But, in spite of this basis, he rejected those policies, 
commonly ascribed to absolutism, of extensive royal regulation. He 
endorsed representation of the estates, provincial assemblies, and the 
recognition of local practices. He rejected the idea of either a constitu- 
tion octroyée or one imposed on a king, the latter being the imposition 
of the will of the people. However, there was to be sincere national 
representation, and power was to be tempered with liberties not in- 
compatible with strong royal power. Non-Catholic groups were to 
enjoy liberties, but Catholicism was to be the recognized religion of 
the land. Perhaps in response to the bourgeois fear that he would not 
govern strongly enough, Pie counseled Henri in the words of Bossuet, 
“Gouvernez hardiment!”’” 

The statement of principles enunciated by Cardinal Pie must have 
made a deep impression on the Comte de Chambord, certainly con- 
firming his outlook, if not carrying it even farther. By 10 March 
Chambord replied in a letter which Vanssay delivered personally: “I 
cannot thank you enough for sending your precious documents. It 
could be that in the very immediate future I will be obliged to recall 

6. Univers, 1 Nov. 1873, quoted in ibid. 
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what are the true bases of traditional and Christian monarchy, and 
these documents then will be a great aid to me.””” These words are 
very strong, and coming from the Comte de Chambord without quali- 
fication, had particular force. Incontestably the immediate future con- 
firmed his words, and the testimony of such men as Dupanloup, Fal- 
loux, Dampierre, d’Audiffret-Pasquier, Sugny, and others attests to 
the fact that Cardinal Pie contributed to the persistence with which 
Chambord clung to the White Flag as the symbol of the order for 
which he stood."* The strength of the influence Pie had on the pre- 
tender can perhaps best be implied from the coincidence between 
Chambord’s stand in October and words written to him by Pie on 8 
May: 

I can fully assure Monseigneur [Chambord] that his acts as well as his sen- 
timents are fully appreciated by all those who direct the Mother Church, 
mistress of all the others, and that none in it desires transactions which 
could bring a return, but which infallibly and promptly would compro- 
mise a restored reign. To those who say Monseigneur does not seem de- 
sirous of returning, I allow myself to say that he is especially desirous of 


remaining when he has come ‘back, and that he is on the contrary in no 
way disposed not to reign.'* 


Pius IX gave evidence of not being altogether satisfied with the failure 
of the Comte de Chambord to take the throne or his scruples about 
the symbol he would have to accept," and a case could even be made 
that Chambord did not indeed, any more than the Comtesse, really 
desire to face all the realities of ruling the France of the 1870’s. This 
evidence, of course, does not diminish the fact of the influence of Pie’s 
words on the pretender. 

As the crisis approached, the qualities of mind of the Comte de 
Chambord took on special significance for France. In his way he was 
without doubt highly intelligent, but, as is the case of many people 
in exile or sidelined in some way, his mind worked in a theoretical 
way.’ He was a precursor in social thinking, but certainly not in 
political thought; King in all his attitudes, he was generally unrespon- 
sive to influence around him. Certainly this was the case with his court 
and with the Comtesse, whose intelligence was clearly “mediocre.”” 
The Comte de Chambord, on the other hand, was fully exposed to the 
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French press in all its shades."* In a literal sense he may be said to have 
been reactionary in this regard, implications of the republican press 
bringing his contrariness into play. With political ideas, distasteful 
from his point of view, being put forward by presumptuous editors, 
the emphasis on the primacy of Catholicism and its meaning for tra- 
ditional monarchy, which characterized the editorials of Louis Veuillot 
in Univers, struck a particularly responsive note for Chambord, and 
made him especially receptive to the points of view Veuillot presented. 
But all his reactions were within a very fixed pattern, and clearly the 
inflexibility of the pretender at this period was especially marked. 
Some of the attempts made by persons eager to restore the monarchy 
were extremely well calculated to bring him to relent. For example, 
Belcastel, a good example of a monarchist of the Right, came to Frohs- 
dorf and tried to woo him on the subject of the Tricolor: “Mon- 
seigneur, when Christ came into the world, the world was corrupted; 
He extended his arms on the cross, and it was saved. If, in the French 
flag, the white were placed on the other colors forming a cross, would 
Monseigneur accept that?”’’ Henri was moved, but he let Belcastel 
go without giving him an answer. In some circumstances it is con- 
ceivable that he might have considered such a solution, but in exile, 
and resolved not to compromise his principles, his demand for the old 
symbol of the fleur-de-lis on the white banner was inalterable. 

In most ways the National Assembly was the center of French 
political life, and the grand decisions affecting France since the Franco- 
Prussian War had taken place in its sessions in Versailles; but the climax 
of the monarchical campaign came about after the National Assembly 
adjourned on 29 July 1873 and before it reassembled in the fall. The 
Comte de Chambord and the Comte de Paris, of course, logically 
should have met early in July, 1871, whether in Paris or Bruges. This 
meeting had been put off for reasons of mutual pride, but nothing 
could justify its further postponement now if the monarchy were to 
be restored. Between 1871 and 1873 the Orleanists had come to realize 
clearly that only by the restoration of the Comte de Chambord could 
their family be brought back to the throne. The Comte de Chambord 
was approaching fifty-three in the summer of 1873, and although he 

18. See below, pp. 111-112, 116, 128-130, for the press. 
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seemed in good health, he would not live forever. He was childless, 
and had no prospects of having children. Therefore, albeit presumptu- 
ously, the Orleanist leaders concluded the Comte de Paris would in- 
herit his title to the throne. They overlooked, of course, claims of the 
Spanish Carlist line stemming from Philip V, who had been, quite 
illegally, shunted away from his French claims to the Spanish throne 
by Louis XIV in making settlements in the Peace of Utrecht.” Or- 
leanist claims, however, would have received faint challenge had a 
reconciliation with the Comte de Chambord been followed by a suc- 
cessful restoration. Fully aware of the importance of Orleanist claims, 
many political leaders of the Right Center became more eager than 
ever for effecting a reconciliation. The initiative has been ascribed to 
the Duc de Broglie, who was anything but well-disposed toward the 
Comte de Chambord. Broglie actually acted indirectly through the 
Vicomte d’Haussonville, who urged the Comte de Paris to go to the 
head of the family at Frohsdorf. The campaign was joined by Ville- 
messant, editor of Figaro, who more bluntly suggested to the Comte 
de Paris to go to his cousin.” Surely the various dynasties reigning in 
Europe of that day desired to see the reconciliation bring its fruits,” 
but no really direct steps were taken by any of the courts to this end.” 
Whatever stirring did indeed take place on the part of fusionist 
leaders in July and August, the initiative in many ways was really 
taken by the Comte de Paris, who, after all, was the prince with most 
to gain by the project. Although he was expected to join his family 
at a seaside resort at the start of August, he went to Vienna to the In- 
ternational Exposition of 1873.°* France, the mother of this sort of 
exposition, had a large number of exhibits, and it was natural enough 
for Frenchmen of all stations to visit Vienna that year, for in spite of 
20. The most notable case put forward challenging the settlements of 1713 was by 
Prince Sixte de Bourbon de Parme, Le traité d’Utrecht et les lois fondamentales du 
royaume (Paris, 1914). Ralph E. Giesey, “The Juristic Basis of Dynastic Right to the 
French Throne,” Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, LI (1961), pp. 
3-47, takes Prince Sixte to task on juristic matters, and points out earlier works by 
Henri de la Perriére, Le roi légitime (Paris, 1910), and Robert Holtzmann, Franzo- 
sische Verfassungsgeschichte (Munich and Berlin, 1910). The work of Prince Sixte, 
however, is a notable example of a scholarly exposition by the prince whose line has 
now the best claim to the French throne from a strictly dynastic point of view. 
21. Hanotaux, II, 125-129. 22. See below, pp. 138, 143, 147, 150-152. 
23. Madame de La Ferronnays, II, 264, and her testimony in Hanotaux, II, 129, not- 
withstanding, no clear evidence of any royal intervention is available, and plenty of 
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the financial crash in the Danubian capital, the attractions were out- 
standing. Interestingly, from June to September reports were received 
in the Paris Préfecture of Police about the Comte de Chambord at the 
Exposition, which he visited openly, and where, according to infor- 
mation reported, he spoke surprisingly freely about the great ques- 
tions of the day. Perhaps the most startling story the police heard at 
Vienna was that various exhibitors approached Chambord with the 
idea that “the descendant of Saint Louis adopt the descendant of 
Napoleon I,” a proposition to form what the police termed “one of 
the numerous combinations of the enemies of the Orleanists,’”” and 
one which was reported as definitely rejected by the pretender,”* who 
was to face this question again, notably in 1875. 

Whether the Comte de Paris spent much time at the Exposition is 
doubtful, since on 3 August he promptly telegraphed the Comte de 
Chambord at Frohsdorf that he desired to be received by him. He 
spent much of that afternoon and the next day in negotiations with 
Henri de Vanssay, was received on 5 August by the head of the family 
at Frohsdorf, hosted a return call from him at the Palais Coburg in 
Vienna the following day, and departed shortly thereafter. The visit 
amounted at least to a personal reconciliation of the two branches of 
the House of France after forty-three years of rupture. 

On 3 August when the Comte de Chambord received the message, 
he was delighted, and immediately started drafting the terms of what 
he hoped would be the reconciliation.”” At 12:30 he ordered Henri de 
Vanssay to take the three o’clock train for Vienna and bear a message 
to the Comte de Paris. This short notice was very distressing to Vans- 
say, but he departed nonetheless with the following note: 


The dearest interests of France imperatively requiring that the visit paid 
under the present circumstances by H.R.H. the Comte de Paris to the 
Comte de Chambord should not be liable to any erroneous interpretation, 
the Comte de Chambord demands that the Comte de Paris, in approaching 
him, should declare that he does not come only to salute the Head of the 
House of Bourbon, but clearly to recognize the principle of which the 
Comte de Chambord is the representative, with the intention of resuming 
his place in the family. 


25. Report from Vienna, 21 June 1873, A.P., B A/871. 
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On these conditions, the Comte de Chambord will be very happy to re- 
ceive the Comte de Paris.”® 


Meeting the Comte de Paris at the Palais Coburg, where he was staying 
with his aunt, the Princess Clementine, Vanssay had a very ticklish 
situation on his hands when he gave the communication to the head 
of the younger branch of the royal family. In fact, it seemed as though 
the princes, as in July, 1871, again might fail to meet. By the next day, 
when he returned to Vienna, Vanssay was overjoyed to find that the 
Comte de Paris was ready to meet all terms of the Comte de Cham- 
bord. This time, the Orléans princes appeared to have a greater de- 
termination for reconciliation. The Comte de Paris proposed the fol- 
lowing formula, which was all that could have been expected: 


The Comte de Paris thinks with the Comte de Chambord that the pro- 
posed visit should not give occasion to any erroneous interpretation. He 
1S prepared i in approaching the Comte de Chambord to declare to him that 
his intention is not only to salute the Head of the House of Bourbon, but 
clearly to recognize the principle of which the Comte de Chambord is the 
representative. He wishes that France may seek her safety in a return to 
this principle, and comes to the Comte de Chambord to assure him that he 
will not encounter any competitor among the members of his family.?9 


Scarcely had the Comte de Paris and Henri Vanssay come to this 
remarkable understanding than the Comte de Paris announced he was 
going to Frohsdorf the next day, 5 August.*? Many important people 
visited Frohsdorf during the forty years that the pretender resided 
there, but, with the possible exception of the gathering of the princes 
for his funeral ten years later, this was the most important of all the 
events which took place in the tiny Austrian hamlet. 

Early in the morning of 5 August Vanssay went in a carriage to 
Wiener Neustadt, the nearest large town, to meet the Prince at the 
station. The two were quite alone except for a cart which carried a 
valet. On arriving at Frohsdorf an excited Comte de Paris was brought 
before Chambord in the study to read him, in the presence of Che- 
vigné, Monti, and Vanssay, his carefully prepared statement.** Un- 
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derstandably, the interview was cordial, and at least one account tells 
us that the Comte de Chambord, with tears in his eyes, threw out his 
arms to his cousin.” According to the papers of Ferté-Meun, the 
Comte de Paris declared to Vanssay: “My grandfather broke the link; 
I have come to renew the chain of tradition.””® But in spite of the 
warmth and the inquiries of the Comte de Chambord about members 
of the Orléans family, the discussions did not pass beyond the re- 
establishing of proper family relationship to more practical matters.” 
The Comte de Chambord sealed the understanding with a return 
visit to the Comte de Paris at the Palais Coburg the very next day,” 
and all the other princes of the Orléans family paid their respects to 
the head of the House of Bourbon at Frohsdorf. (An exception was 
the Duc d’Aumale, who had the good excuse of presiding over the 
court-martial of Marshal Bazaine at that very time.) The Due de 
Nemours and the Comte de Paris in almost the same degree had given 
signs of being converted to legitimacy, while the Prince de Joinville 
and the Duc de Chartres, who were more in the Orleanist tradition, 
did not seem to be “competitors” to the Comte de Chambord, partly 
because of their relatively young ages. The Duc d’Aumale, with his 
aspirations to be president, his years of military experience, and his 
wide political correspondence, however, had definitely been more of 
a “competitor” than the direct heir of Louis Philippe had ever been. 
Had the Duc d’Aumale not had an almost iron-clad excuse for his 
absence, he might have been obliged to round out this demonstration 
of family reconciliation. 

But what had really happened at Frohsdorf? Had the meeting been 
purely a reconciliation of the simple sort the Comte de Chambord de- 
sired, or might one say that a step toward political fusion of the Or- 


principle in France.” And, after a pause, he added: “I hope the day will come when 
the French nation will understand that its safety is in this principle, and there alone.” 
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leanists and the Legitimists had taken place? By avoiding discussion of 
policy, did the participants not imply that further transactions would 
take place in which the National Assembly, representing all the people 
of France, would take part? Assuming the sincerity of the princes 
making the pilgrimage to Frohsdorf, the press in France now began 
to give the impression of a fusion, and the many conservatives working 
for united conservative action to bring a restoration satisfactory to 
all royalist elements contributed to this impression. Years after the 
episode and the death of Chambord, Vanssay wrote: “Monseigneur 
did not like this word, as it implied a fusion of political docednes? 
reconciliation, on the other hand, was the proper term for what he had 
demanded.** These two words explained in a large part the misunder- 
standing which developed in France at the end of the summer of 1873. 
In spite of the fact that no real understanding existed either among 
the politicians or among the princes, an air of expectancy in France 
spread among the population as a whole. Attitudes varying from resig- 
nation to buoyant enthusiasm seemed to prevail over those of real op- 
position to a restoration on some basis. The conservative but presum- 
ably objective observer for the London Rothschilds attested to the 
tremendous interest on the part of all classes of society in the trip of 
the Comte de Paris and in the effect of such editors as Edouard Hervé 
(editor of Orleanist Journal de Paris before founding Le Soleil), who 
went to Frohsdorf and, like the Orleans princes, wrote of Chambord 
as the “sole representative of hereditary monarchy.”* “It would al- 
most be worth betting that a monarchy will be re-established in a 
single night,” and this with a majority of 250, he reported on 8 Au- 
gust.*° Shopkeepers were solidly for the restoration of Henri V, the 
Rothschilds’ informant thought, because he represented security to 
them.*? Although in late October this observer noted mass meetings 
of radicals and Prince Napoleon holding out support to Thiers in 
opposition to royalism,” as late as 20 October he insisted, “Everybody 
in Paris and the provinces is prepared for a monarchy. Parisians view 
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the return of a king calmly—almost with indifference—as if it were the 
most normal thing to happen.”** Favorable omens were seen by the 
superstitious, and Parisians noted the fleur-de-lis in the arms of the 
city of Paris** and an anagram which was printed in a no-less- 
sophisticated journal than Figaro about the significance of the year 
1873. This particular anagram, numbering the letters of the alphabet 
successively, and giving face value to roman numerals, added to 1814 
(the year of the Restoration) the total value of the numbers for Henri 
V and got 1873, while adding the value for A. Thiers to 1793 (year 
of the republican constitution) likewise reached 1873.” 

During the late summer of 1873, the pen of the Comte de Chambord 
was busy, and the messages he wrote were along his usual lines. One 
letter, however, could be presented in a liberal light, and, appearing 
broadly as it did in late September, considerably lifted the hopes of 
fusionists. Radicals, showing signs of desperation in 1873, were very 
zealous in their propaganda, much of which was lurid and did vio- 
lence to the truth. Propaganda collected by the police claimed that all 
the abuses of the old régime (even jambage) would reappear with 
the restoration of Henri V and the White Flag.** This sort of report 
came to the pretender’s attention, and he wrote to Vicomte de Rodez- 
Benavent on 19 September: 


The feeling that one experiences, my dear Vicomte, in reading the de- 
tails you give me on revolutionary propaganda in your province is one of 
sadness. They cannot descend further in taking arms against us, and noth- 
ing is less worthy of French spirit. 

To be reduced, in 1873, to evoking the phantom of the dime, of feudal 
rights, of religious intolerance, of persecution against our separated broth- 
ers! Even more, of a war madly undertaken under impossible conditions, of 
a government of priests, of the predominance of the privileged classes! You 
will admit that one is not able to answer seriously such ridiculous things. 
To what illusions does not bad faith have recourse when it acts thus to 
exploit public credulity? I well know that it is never easy in the face of 
these maneuvers to maintain composure, but count on the good sense of 
your intelligent people to do justice to such slander. Apply yourself par- 
ticularly in appealing to the devotion of honest people on the grounds of 
social reconciliation. You know that I am not a party, and that I do not 
wish to come to reign by a party. I have need of the concourse of all, and 
all have need of me. 
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As for the reconciliation loyally accomplished within the House of 
France, say to those who seek to denature this act, that all that took place 
on 5 August was well done in the dear interests of her prosperity, her glory, 
and her grandeur.*” 


Reports had been made to the police the very day this letter was being 
written that there would be a liberal manifesto,*® and those who were 
looking for such a piece could not have been disappointed. The Comte 
de Chambord did not say anything inconsistent with his general posi- 
tion, but neither did he dwell on any point that might do him damage. 
On the contrary, he stressed “social reconciliation” and the broadness 
of his appeal, and left room for people to speculate about how far he 
would go in an understanding with constitutionally minded politicians. 
This was probably his most politic letter, and public opinion was never 
more favorable to his restoration than after its publication. 

Although the National Assembly was not in session, great attention 
was given to the question of how the different groups would vote on a 
restoration, were some sort of proposition to be brought before it. The 
actual strength of the different parties in the National Assembly could 
not be measured, and the saying of the Duc de Broglie, “Victory al- 
ways makes prisoners,”*? implying that many members of other groups 
would always be ready to get on the bandwagon, was a wise one. The 
numerical division between monarchists of one shade or another and 
republicans was close, with an edge, albeit conditional, for the mon- 
archists. The Extreme Right, or Legitimists of the Chevau-Léger sort, 
numbered about eighty. The Moderate Right, which was close to the 
Comte de Chambord but would not follow him blindly, had about a 
hundred members. The Center Right, or Orleanist group, now seem- 
ingly reconciled, but expecting certain terms, was in the vicinity of 
one hundred and twenty. The Réunion Changarnier, conservative 
more than monarchist, included forty.*® To the left of center were 
conservative republicans, some of whom might be rallied to the cause, 
and also Imperialists, perhaps twenty-five in strength. The general feel- 
ing of the royalists was that their additional, and perhaps decisive, 
force was going to have to come from the more conservative among 
the Center Left." Not only was the Tricolor a sine qua non for the 
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Orleanists, it was especially indispensable if any support from these 
other groups to their left was to be found for any proposition for the 
restoration of monarchy. Therefore, partly because of this situation, 
heightened importance was attached to the question of the flag. 

In many ways the White Flag question was artificial. In the twelfth 
century the French kings had an oriflamme banner, and in fighting 
around Gisors in 1188 a red cross may have been carried, in spite of 
the early appearance of the fleur-de-lis.” In the period from Henri IV 
through Louis XIV the different kings had personal banners, and al- 
though the cornette blanche appeared at an early date, the panache of 
Henri IV is said to have been black. The cocardes appeared after 
1697, and some of these were blue, white, and red, referred to as 
“colors of the king” even during the old régime.” In the strict sense 
of the word, however, the tricolor flag came on the scene in 1789, 
there having been no national flag, properly speaking, before this 
time.” One account has it that in the eighteenth century there were a 
thousand different flags, 141 of which were white, the rest being 
other colors.°* When Louis X VIII was restored and formed his military 
household, only the chevau-légers wore a white cocarde.” It is really 
true, not simply an Orleanist position, that ““The White Flag, in the 
sense of the polemics of 1873, dates from the Restoration.”** Yet it 
was the flag of France from 1814 through 1830, the flag which indeed 
floated over the cradle of the Comte de Chambord, the flag under 
which the Revolution was temporarily checked, and the flag which 
symbolized to Henri personally all those things in which he believed. 

The person most capable of persuading the Comte de Chambord 
may well have been Msgr. Pie, Bishop of Poitiers, and monarchists 
approached him in the hope that he could somehow induce the Comte 
de Chambord to make a concession in favor of the Tricolor. M. de 
Beauvoir, an active Orleanist, attempted to do just this in August.” He 
might just as well have approached Chambord directly: Pie refused 
the mission of Beauvoir, even when the latter pleaded that not a single 
regiment in the army would accept the White Flag. To this kind of 
approach his answer was, “If God wants to save France, He will in- 
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spire her to better dispositions. If not, she will perish, victim of stupid 
antipathies.”*’ At the end of the month he wrote, “The Tricolor, in 
its political significance, is irredeemably revolutionary. It signifies pop- 
ular sovereignty, or it signifies nothing.” It was worse in 1873 even 
than 1830 for the Bourbons, he felt, for he resented the pressure that 
was being brought to bear on Chambord to accept “this system of 
transaction and false parliamentary equilibrium.” Insistence on the 
acceptance of the Tricolor by the pretender brought the remonstrance, 
“Tt is too much to ask of a savior to attach to his neck the stone which 
has brought the best of swimmers to the bottom of the water.”® As 
long as the Bishop of Poitiers felt this way, there was little hope of 
concession on the part of Chambord. 

The Comte de Chambord was ultra-Catholic, but he was not ultra- 
montane in the strict sense of the word. Had the papacy taken a stand 
similar to that of Dupanloup, Bishop of Orléans, the situation would 
have become still more complex. The Pope was, of course, generally 
sympathetic with Chambord. His attitude is summed up by words to 
a Frenchman in Rome in 1873: “Say to Henri that what he has said 
is well said, and what he has done is well done.’® Pius [X had been 
exiled from Rome, but he returned under the escort of the Tricolor. 
He wished Chambord would accept the Tricolor. In spite of this de- 
sire, however, he took no active steps to counsel the pretender in one 
direction or another in the matter. It is dangerous to put words of any 
kind into the mouths of other people, yet one wit who lived in the 
Vatican allowed the monarchist General Du Barail to hear a phrase 
befitting the attitude of the Pontiff, “And all this for a napkin!”®’ No 
doubt he was more accurately quoted as saying in October words 
intended for Chambord’s ears: “The color of a flag is not of great 
importance. It was with the Tricolor that the French restored me in 
Rome. You see that with this flag one is able to do good things. But 
the Comte of Chambord has not wanted to believe me. . . .”** Surely 
Pius IX must have felt exasperation with Henri V for not accepting, 


on grounds that were basically religious, a symbol to which he himself 
felt indebted. 
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Besides Cardinal Pie, the other figure who lent great comfort to 
Chambord was Louis Veuillot, the ex-republican and ex-Bonapartist, 
who gave him the strongest backing for reasons of extreme clericalism. 
He told Sugny, the royalist negotiator, in October, “You want to make 
an elected king of the Comte de Chambord.”® With regard to the 
flag, he wrote in Univers on 9 July: “He wants to keep his flag; he cer- 
tainly has the right, and it is his duty. . . . The flag which was planted 
on the minarets of Algiers is worth more than that which was taken 
down from the steeple of Strasbourg, which darkened the forts of 
Paris, and which withdrew from Rome.’ The Comte de Chambord 
refrained from such language at all times, even in the matter of the flag, 
yet he read everything that appeared in Univers, and in spite of the 
magnanimity which characterized his own statements, this sort of 
vituperative slash from the editor he most respected may well have 
contributed to the tenacity with which he held the line. 

From 29 July to 5 November was a long time for the National As- 
sembly to be in recess; and, particularly after the trip of the Comte de 
Paris to Frohsdorf, attention was more and more focused on Frohs- 
dorf’s royal resident. Yet this practiced issuer of manifestos had little 
to say. Union, the journal of united monarchists, tried to make the 
best of his silence: “M. le Comte de Chambord does not speak up; 
nor does he act. He stands firm in his dignity and his principle; he 
waits! To wait, what a secret of strength!”®’ Actually the monarchists 
were finding themselves deeper and deeper in a predicament from 
which they could scarcely emerge without provoking a statement from 
the Comte de Chambord which would ruin their plans and the chance 
of his restoration. With regard to principles and the flag, the Comte de 
Falloux observed: 


It is a vicious circle: The Prince believes he is not able to yield with dig- 
nity until he is recalled to France; however, he will never be recalled until 
he has yielded, or at least given in some form the guarantee that having 
returned he will not raise up a conflict with the entire nation.® 


To try to extricate themselves from this situation, monarchists, both 
of the National Assembly’s Commission of Permanence and those 
quite outside any official capacity, redoubled their efforts to try to 
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find some formula. The key Orleanist politician in the Commission of 
Permanence, the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, declared: “The only mon- 
archy to which we are able to consecrate our efforts is the Tricolor 
monarchy. It is that one which we should make the Comte de Cham- 
bord accept, because France will have no others.”* Combier, a deputy 
of Ardéche, understood that once restored to the throne, Chambord 
might make a concession on the flag, but that after forty-three years of 
exile he was never going to make this concession before a restoration. 
The pretender wanted France to come to him before he would go 
to France.” Whether the political leaders were on anything like firm 
ground in exploring this line is very questionable. Nevertheless they 
probed deeply. 

One possibility for compromise was proposed by the Moderate 
Right: “The present emblems will be maintained until modified by 
law.””' However, by implication, the Tricolor might be modified, and 
this was unacceptable to many Orleanists. Monarchists of the groups 
farther to the right, for their part, would not consent to any kind of 
formula which would seem to present the King with terms which 
would be satisfactory to those devoted to the Tricolor. Meanwhile, 
although monarchist deputies could not agree among themselves, some 
kind of statement, seemingly of concession, was necessary from the 
pretender, and preferably before the reconvening of the National As- 
sembly. Accordingly, many royalist deputations shuttled back and 
forth to Frohsdorf. 

Chambord had told Ernoul, Keeper of the Seals, that he would 
make a solution compatible with his honor, whatever that might mean. 
In his desire for Chambord to understand all, Ernoul used his influ- 
ence along with others of the Moderate Right and sent to him two 
special envoys of their group, MM. de Sugny and Merveilleux de 
Vignaux.” Chambord asked them: “If the question were posed in the 
Assembly, would M. Ernoul defend the White Flag on the tribune?” 
He was told that Ernoul would, but that the White Flag would be 
defeated. “If the White Flag were defeated,” he replied, “I would 
come back here.””’ These words were not reported by his interlocutors. 
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The best that they could do was to bring a statement from him that 
the flag question should be reserved to a suitable time, when “a solu- 
tion compatible with his honor and of such nature to be satisfactory 
to the Assembly and the nation.”’* The Comte de Chambord, who 
seemed to be waiting for time and events, declared that just as the 
temporal power was a necessity for the Pope, peace was necessary for 
France. Moreover, he was not going to be King of a party, and when 
he was restored most of his civil servants in all probability would be 
the same men who had served the Second Empire, men of experience. 
While his position was ““The Church has need of France, and France 
has need of me,”’? hope remained that a formula could be reached 
which would enable believers in Tricolor-sovereignty to accept the 
restoration of Henri V. 

Various other men did what they could at Frohsdorf, including 
Combier, the Duc de Chartres, and the Duc de Nemours. From 
Combier Chambord gained a further sense of the opposition to the 
White Flag. After receiving Combier on 29 September, he wrote (6 
October), “The army, which was indifferent, is now for keeping the 
[tricolor | flag.”’° A similar impression he had already drawn from the 
deputy Mayaud.” The Duc de Chartres said that the lily banner was 
glorious, but a thing of the past, a tack hardly calculated to win Cham- 
bord. The Duc de Nemours, who was the closest to Henri of Louis 
Philippe’s offspring, also realized by early October that the Comte de 
Chambord simply was not disposed to make any concession in the 
matter of the flag, and would prefer to live in exile rather than to 
reign under a Tricolor.”* The Austrian court may have tried to give 
some backing to the Duc de Nemours’ efforts. The latter had conver- 
sations with a chamberlain of Emperor Francis Joseph, and Baron 
Hiibner, Austrian ambassador to France during the 1850's, did what 
he could to make the Comte de Chambord temporize. At any rate, the 
aristocratic and clerical elements of Austria were ardent supporters of 
the restoration of Henri V, and both the Duc de Broglie and the police 
were aware that there was considerable communication between them 
and Frohsdorf.” But in spite of such efforts, and in spite of the grow- 
ing popular belief that he would be restored, which was shared by 
many in the National Assembly and elsewhere in authority, there were 
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indications by this time that a compromise was impossible. The Duc 
de Nemours, who spent considerable time in Vienna in early October, 
gave the French ambassador to Vienna, Harcourt, the impression that 
Chambord would never yield on the matter of the flag.*° The police 
agent who from 1870 to 1883 gave the fullest reports on the doings of 
the Comte de Chambord had a conversation with the Marquis d’Audif- 
fret-Pasquier, uncle of the Duc; although the Marquis indicated inac- 
tivity on the part of his nephew (which in late August may have been 
essentially correct in comparison with a little later), the agent ex- 
pressed the view that the Comte de Chambord would feel that the 
monarchists’ majority in the National Assembly was too small for him 
to accept the throne.*' In a later report the same police officer quoted 
the Comte de Chambord: “I do not want to end like Louis XVI or 
Charles X; I will return to France only when the heads of the parties 
opposed are no longer so; if not, not.” Still another police officer 
noted the continuing displeasure of the Comte de Chambord with the 
Duc d’Aumale.* Perhaps the most fantastic of reports surmising stiff 
conditions that the Comte de Chambord might impose, and certainly 
a sign in the direction of trouble, was a rumor that as a condition for 
his return the King would demand the tearing down of the Bastille 
Column. Thus, different indications led one to suspect that, no matter 
what was done, the Comte de Chambord would have his scruples, in 
spite of all the persuasion possible. 

So far as the monarchist politicians in Paris were concerned, the 
most important words about the flag, along with those of the pre- 
tender, were uttered by the President, Marshal MacMahon, who de- 
clared to d’Audiffret-Pasquier: 


If the White Flag were lifted against the Tricolor, and if it happened that 
one floated from one window while the other from another window, the 
chassepots would go off by themselves, and I could be responsible neither 
for order in the streets nor for discipline in the army.® 


At least one general, an associate of Bourbaki, informed Chambord 
that he would retire if the White Flag were restored. The statement 
of MacMahon, together with the approach of the reconvening of the 
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National Assembly, contributed greatly to the urgency of the situa- 
tion, with the result that monarchists of different shades within the 
Commission of Permanence took the further step of forming a special 
Committee of Nine, which held its first meeting on 6 October. The 
group had been chosen two days before at a meeting of monarchists 
at the house of Maurice Aubry.*° The Committee was made up of 
the four monarchical groupings, and included d’Audiffret-Pasquier and 
Callet from the Center Right, Tarteron and Combier from the Chevau- 
Leéegers, Larcy and Baragnon from the Moderate Right, and Daru and 
Charles Chesnelong from the smaller Changarnier group. General 
Changarnier himself presided,*’ thus underlining the conservative 
aspect of the movement, but not placing the principal initiative in the 
hands of either the Orleanists or the Legitimists. This was to be a par- 
liamentary embassy, for better or for worse. 

As the work of the Committee of Nine progressed it became clear 
that the dominant figure was not old General Changarnier, although 
he struck the keynote when he declared: “As for me, I honor the 
White Flag, but I love the Tricolor too much ever to consent to re- 
pudiate it.”** D’Audiffret-Pasquier, who presented the Orleanist point 
of view effectively, and who quoted Marshal MacMahon’s strong 
words to the Committee,” also played an important part in shaping 
the deliberations. However, Charles Chesnelong, a deputy of the 
Basses Pyrénées, took the leading role. Chesnelong was “before every- 
thing a Catholic.”*® Like Veuillot, he had only recently become a 
royalist. A merchant dealing in hams and in cloth, he had been elected 
as a deputy to the Corps Legislatif in 1865. He had energy, imagina- 
tion, and some ability, and was effective in argument, especially of a 
dialectic sort. Perhaps naively, Chesnelong had recently become more 
and more concerned with the predicament of the royalists, and he re- 
solved to work toward its solution. In spite of the fact that he was 
very bourgeois, his outlook on life was such as to please the Comte 
de Chambord. In September he had written to the royalist Carayon- 
Latour lamenting the decline of Catholicism and Catholic régimes all 
over the world, identifying France’s distress with the general problem 
of the decline of the Catholic world. As he saw it, Protestant Prussia 
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dominated Germany, oppressing the Catholics there, England ruled 
the seas, and the “Protestant United States was in the process of assimi- 
lating the world.” Moreover, he maintained that the “Church is above 
the monarchy, just as God is above the King.” He said he favored no 
compromise, but hoped for generous action of the King to regain the 
throne, where his duty would be to dovetail his action with the policies 
of the Pope.” While Chesnelong was a person far removed in many 
ways from Henri, his frankness and sincerity were of the sort to con- 
vince his colleagues that as a last resort he might succeed where persons 
more logically suited to deal with the pretender had failed. 

However, before anyone could confront Chambord as a parlia- 
mentary delegate, some precise formula which could be put before 
the National Assembly as the basis of a project of restoration had to 
be agreed upon. The odd thing about the meeting of the Committee 
of Nine was that almost from the outset these representatives of four 
different factions, nine individual Frenchmen, engaged in no quarrel 
about basic constitutional questions. Even though the Comte de Cham- 
bord had never submitted anything that could be regarded as a consti- 
tution, they seemed to doubt little that the King would be willing 
to share legislative power with the representatives of the nation, or 
that the National Assembly was willing to grant full executive power 
to the King. Perhaps the “constitution” of Saint Chéron had con- 
tributed to the collective understanding of Chambord’s various letters 
and manifestos.” The basic constitutional points were thus considered 
by the Committee of Nine as essentially settled, but some agreement 
had to be reached on the matter of the flag. This alone was the ques- 
tion preoccupying the Committee of Nine. 

D’Audiffret-Pasquier wished to make the Tricolor a sine qua non 
in any arrangements for a restoration. He was echoed by the other 
representative of the Center Right, Callet.°* The representatives of the 
Moderate Right, while feeling that there was a point beyond which 
Chambord would not go, also seemed convinced that some provision 
acceptable to those devoted to the Tricolor would have to be made. 


g1. Letter to Carayon-Latour, 20 Sept. 1873, Chesnelong, pp. 39-42. 

92. This collection, divided into ten headings, provided a clear and reasonable 
statement of Chambord’s political ideas. It guaranteed individual liberties, including 
religious freedom, and in it decentralization and freedom of instruction, basic to 
Catholic education, were provided. It was published in the Gazette de France, 6 July 
1872, and filed under that date in A.P., B A/871. 
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Larcy proposed that “the question of the flag be resolved by an agree- 
ment between the King and the national representation.” His col- 
league of the Moderate Right, Baragnon, was generally in agreement, 
but he felt that “any repudiation of the Tricolor in the present state of 
spirits was impossible.” Moreover, he underlined the danger of trying 
to have two flags,” a solution which was effectively ruled out also by 
the pronouncement of Marshal MacMahon. The possibility already 
suggested on several occasions of having a new flag, the Tricolor with 
the fleur-de-lis superimposed on it, was put forward again by Chesne- 
long, but very doubtfully, because he knew there was little likelihood 
the pretender would admit such a compromise. D’Audiffret-Pasquier 
maintained that the army, the Marshal, and everyone would accept 
it,°° but obviously he was not speaking for the King. 

The formula that finally seemed possible to all concerned was 
brought forth by M. Chesnelong. It actually was not original, the 
precise wording having been suggested to him at a meeting of dele- 
gates of the different monarchist groups on 4 October at the Café 
Quai d’Orsay, at which Ernoul, Baragnon, Combier, Cumont, and De 
Meaux were present.” The wording which he brought back to the 
Committee of Nine was: “The tricolor flag is maintained. It can be 
modified only by the agreement of the King and the Assembly.”® 
Although these were the words basically acceptable to the Committee 
of Nine, the formula which finally reached the Comte de Chambord 
was: “The Comte de Chambord agrees that the question of the flag, 
after being put forward by the King, shall be decided by the King and 
the Assembly.” 

Agreement having been reached by the Committee of Nine, the 
matter of choosing a delegation now faced these key royalists. Under- 
standably, no one wanted to accept this mission. Comte Daru pro- 
posed that Chesnelong be chosen, and all save Chesnelong assented. 
Chesnelong, refusing at first, consented finally on the proviso that 
Baron de Larcy and another man, similar to himself in some respects, 
Lucien Brun, be appointed with him. Larcy refused, and so did Lucien 
Brun, the latter on the reasonable grounds that he was not part of the 
Committee of Nine. However, he consented to accompany Chesne- 
long, but not in the capacity of a delegate. Poor Chesnelong therefore 
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had to shoulder the full responsibility of the cause he had so warmly 
espoused.*° 

A delegate having been chosen, the problem now was to find where 
he was to go, since the Comte de Chambord had left Frohsdorf. 
Chesnelong made inquiries of the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, the pre- 
tender’s official representative in Paris, on 8 October. Dreux-Brézé 
had these discouraging words for him: 


His Highness is away for ten days. I am not in the secret of the Prince’s 
residence, and I shall not be able to tell you until next week where and on 
what day he will be able to receive you. For the rest, the Prince has said 
his last word concerning the flag. . . 1 


However, Dreux-Brézé made an effort, and, partly to Chesnelong 
and partly to Lucien Brun, he was able to convey the information that 
Chambord would be ready to receive Chesnelong at Salzburg on 14 
October, and that he also was inviting Carayon-Latour and Cazenove 
de Pradines to come to him.!” Scarcely any time elapsed after his 
receiving this information before Chesnelong departed from the Gare 
de |’Est. 

Leaving Paris shortly after royalists had been defeated in four dif- 
ferent bye-elections, he arrived in Salzburg on a hot and stormy day, 14 
October, and was met at the station by the other three, who had pre- 
ceded him.*” He was conducted to the Neuburg Hotel, where the 
Comte de Chambord was staying with the Comtesse and Blacas. It is 
doubtful whether the Comtesse had any special influence on the pre- 
tender at this or any other time, yet unfailingly she accompanied him, 
and surely her presence was not such as to encourage any last-minute, 
desperate departures from his established lines of conduct. Chesne- 
long, who had never before seen the Prince, plunged directly into the 
heart of his business, with what must have seemed like a refreshing 
frankness.’ In his notebook Chambord wrote: “14 October.—Arrival 
of Chesnelong. He is a member of this commission named by the 
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bureaus of the Right for reaching a compromise, impossible to find. 
Nevertheless, he is very intelligent and full of heart.”* Businessman 
that he was, Chesnelong wasted little time in turning to the flag ques- 
tion, eliciting these words from the Comte de Chambord: 


I never have had, and I never shall have vulgar ambition for power for 
its own sake, but I would be happy to devote my energies and my life to 
France, as she has always possessed my soul and my heart. I have suffered 
living far from her. She has not fared well separated from me. We are 
necessary for each other. 

She has a right to all my sacrifices. There are two, however, which she 
may not ask of me: the principle I represent and my honor. The question 
of the flag touches the principle I represent, and without which I would 
be incapable of doing good. It also touches my honor.1% 


When Chesnelong mentioned adoption of a new flag, the Tricolor 
with the fleur-de-lis, “I noticed on his face an expression of visible 
displeasure.”"” Passing from this near-impossibility to one still more 
complete, he mentioned the suggestion that there be a flag for the 
nation and the army, and another for the King. This proposition 
brought the simple statement from the Comte de Chambord: “T will 
never accept the Tricolor.”’** Chesnelong perhaps should have closed 
the conversation as hopeless at this point, but he was not one to take 
no for an answer. 


Your Highness will permit me not to have heard those words. In any case, 
I think, you do not charge me to report them in Paris. If I reported them, 
I am certain that the monarchical campaign would be abandoned imme- 
diately. Therefore I forget the words Your Highness has just spoken. 


Speaking thus, Chesnelong tried to steer the discussion in such a way 
as to have yet another chance to lead up to some kind of understand- 
ing on the matter. “So be it,” replied Chambord, “but you see what 
is at the root of my opinions.” 

At this point Chesnelong turned the discussion to the very prin- 
ciples of monarchy. The businessman must have exasperated the Prince 
by attempting to tell him about the very ideas on which he was con- 
sciously basing his life. Chambord began to lose his composure and 
ejaculate “broken phrases.” 


The monarchical principle! For forty years I have had no other effective 
mission, and I have not been able to do any other service to my country 
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except to maintain it intact! I have given much thought to it; I do not 
think I exaggerate its bearing; I trust I shall not let it become lowered in 
my hands. By it I may be a true force to bring France back to the path of 
her destinies. A diminished King, I should be a powerless King; and I 
should have only the value of an expedient. 

The flag is the symbol, the external expression of the principle; it is its 
manifestation before the people, the only visible one, the only one which 
has for it any decisive significance; and that is why the flag and the prin- 
ciple cannot be separated. 

I admire the glory of the French Army; I am more proud of its courage, 
its heroism, than anybody. . . . Be assured that after we have met face to 
face, the Army and I, we shall understand one another. It will feel what I 
have at heart. It will always have in me a vigilant guardian of its honor, 
which is one with my own. It will take from my hands, without being of- 
fended, the flag which I will hand over to it after having presented it to the 
country. ... I honor every service which has been rendered to France, at 
any time. I fae said it, I am not a party, and I would not reign through a 
party. I would call to my side every merit, every capability, every devo- 
tion. The unity of France, such has always been the program of my “House; 
I would have no other. Tike guarantee is in my intentions, in my feelings, 
in my duty, in which I will not fail, in the uprightness of my soul, en 
I hope, nobody doubts. It is also in the authority which comes to me 
from my principle. And that is why I am bound not to weaken that 
principle, either in itself or in that by which it might be represented. 

I will speak on the moment of my return to Benes I will then present 
to the country a solution concerning the flag compatible with my honor, 
and I feel sure of obtaining it from the country through its representatives. 
I am confident that when France and I have found one another again, ob- 
stacles will be smoothed down, and concord, which seems so difficult today, 
will be born of the situation itself.1° 


In spite of this excellent exposition by the Comte de Chambord, 
Chesnelong doggedly persisted in trying to interest him in the kind 
of formula that might be acceptable to the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier 
and the others. Inevitably dinner time came, and the pretender quite 
graciously promised Chesnelong he would talk to him again after they 
had dined, even though he would have to take the midnight train back 
to Vienna." Chesnelong thereupon fell into discussion with Blacas, 
who in a sense was trying, on the contrary, to make the parliamentary 
representative of the Committee of Nine be on his return trip “the 
messenger of the King’s will to those who had thought of taking that 
will by surprise.”""? However reactionary Blacas may have been, 
Chesnelong believed that Blacas was actually trying to do all he could 
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to bring about a restoration. Monti de Rezé, on the other hand, Chesne- 
long felt, made no effort to influence the will of the Prince, confining 
himself to respecting that will, whatever it might be, and in no way 
counterbalancing the conservative influence of Blacas.‘% 

During the interval between conversations Chesnelong made an 
attempt to break down into three points his case for an understanding 
on the flag, thinking that these elements individually might be more 
acceptable to the Prince than the whole proposition as he had already 
put it. Chambord had spoken words that may have given hope, as well 
as discouragement, to Chesnelong when he had spoken of the need 
France had of him.’”* It was useless to try to bring up the angle that 
the red flag was the actual flag of revolution.” What he had to do was 
reconcile not only principle but honor with words which might yet 
sound enough like compromise to be able to be reported to the Com- 
mittee of Nine. Accordingly he drew up these three points: 


(1) His Highness the Comte de Chambord does not demand that any 
change be made in the flag before he has taken possession of power. 

(2) The Comte de Chambord reserves for himself to present to the 
country, at the time which he shall judge to be suitable, and feels certain 
of obtaining from it, through its representatives, a solution which is com- 
patible with his honor, and which he considers of a nature to satisfy the 
Assembly and the nation. 

(3) The Comte de Chambord agrees that the question of the flag, after 
being put forward by the King, shall be decided by agreement between 
the King and the Assembly."® 


Fortified with these three points Chesnelong met with the pretender 
after dinner for a second interview. The first two points presented no 
special problem and were accepted clearly by the Comte de Cham- 
bord. With some trepidation Chesnelong presented the third point, 
the essence of his mission. A vague statement deserves a vague answer, 
and that was what he got. “I certainly intend to present the solution to 
the Assembly, and I hope that we will agree.”""” This was far from 
accepting the Tricolor, but within this vague wording perhaps it 
could be construed that the Comte de Chambord could return and 
become King without having made a previous compromise, and then, 
having returned, he could in some way come to an understanding with 
the Assembly, which would be joyful at having reached a settlement. 
113. Chesnelong, pp. 157-158. 116. Ibid., pp. 164-168. 
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Chambord had not said “no” to the proposition. After some further 
discussion, he declared: 


Dear France! How happy I will be to serve her! I hope that she will love 
me. At heart I have always lived near to her, and it will be easy for me to 
show her my love in living only for her! It is necessary to save her, to raise 
her up, to make her greater, to make her happy! With honest people of all 
parties I shall succeed. I shall bring her three great things, which constitute 
my strength: a principle which will be a guarantee of stability, respect for 
her liberties for which this principle will be the surest safeguard, and the 
energetic will to do good for her.'"8 


He told Chesnelong he relied on the good elements of France to 
bring about her regeneration, and that he relied on Christ, “who loved 
the Franks.” Pressing Chesnelong’s hand, he said, “I do not say adieu. 
I will see you again at midnight when I depart from the station, be- 
cause we depart at almost the same hour, I for Frohsdorf, you for 
Paris, where, I hope, you will but precede me.”"’? Whatever ambiguity 
may have existed, Chesnelong at least thought there were grounds for 
hope. 

Chesnelong’s experience after this second interview was absolutely 
nerve-wracking. Hardly had he left the Prince when he was sum- 
moned to talk with him again. He was sure that the third point would 
be retracted by the Prince. This was not, however, immediately the 
case. Chambord told him how touched he was by his efforts to re- 
store the monarchy. He explained that while the Legitimists had been 
the party of the exile, they would not dominate the restoration. Able 
men of all groups would play their special roles in the government. He 
told him to assure Broglie that he was particularly necessary, and to 
tell Buffet how he admired him. 


If I intend to preserve the monarchical principle, it is not to exercise an 
egotistical and absolute domination. I shall never repulse free control; I 
shall institute it. But I want authority respected in its essential preroga- 
tives in order to find in it the force to lift myself above parties, even in the 
interest of the country, and to exercise the role of an effective moderator 
and an arbiter who will be heeded.!° 


With these words of further encouragement, he left Chesnelong 
again. In a few moments, however, Chesnelong’s fears were realized. 
Blacas came to him and said that Chambord now felt that it would be 
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best to report to the Committee of Nine only his acceptance of the 
first two propositions. Chesnelong, in utter distress, begged for still 
another interview. He was told that at eleven-thirty he might have a 
chance to speak yet again.” After what Chesnelong called “two tor- 
mented hours,” he finally got his last chance to speak to the Prince 
as he was preparing to go to the station. He repeated his formula with 
all the persuasion and emotion of which he was capable. The essence 
of Chambord’s answer was that the third point “puts me too much 
at the mercy of the Assembly. I ask you to suppress it.”"”* No amount 
of argument would have availed Chesnelong at this point, yet persist 
he would. By his own account the whistle of the locomotive ended 
the interview. Chambord was gracious to the end. “Well, thank you, 
cher monsieur, and au revoir, is it not? I shall see you in six months at 
the Chateau Pau.” Chesnelong shed a tear and never saw the Comte 
de Chambord again.™ 

Chesnelong returned to Paris, and people began to leap to conclu- 
sions. The atmosphere was increasingly one of imminent restoration. 
Carriages were prepared for the coronation.” Special harnesses were 
readied, and a carpet with fleur-de-lis was to be seen. The route of the 
royal procession and a special program of events were planned.”* 
George Sand wrote to Flaubert: “I believe we will have Henri V.... 
I sense an odor of the sacristy, which is gaining.” Cazenove de Pradines 
declared, at the rising of stock market prices, that “the bourse was 
becoming ultramontane.”’”” On 18 October Edouard Hervé said in 
the Journal de Paris: “In an interview, which took place the four- 
teenth of this month in Salzburg, the Comte de Chambord and the 
delegates of the different groups of the parliamentary majority have 
reached an agreement by which the monarchy will be restored.”!* 
This sort of statement appeared in many newspapers, with the excep- 
tions of the Union and Univers.'*® Such statements distressed Chesne- 
long, who knew that reports Chambord had accepted the Tricolor, 
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subject perhaps to modification, were far from the truth."*? Super- 
ficially restoration seemed at hand, but as the monarchist La Bouillerie 
wrote Cazenove de Pradines, “Events are moving more quickly than 
we want.”’*' Significant preparations were made to maintain order 
within the army and to break up movements directed against the return 
of Henri V. General Du Barail was the center of this work, which in- 
cluded procuring clear understandings with Marshal MacMahon.” 
Indeed, this sort of understanding was of the greatest importance, since 
army insubordination was soon seen. General Carey de Bellemare, in 
command at Périgueux, wrote a letter to the minister of war on 27 
October stating he would never serve under the White Flag. Mac- 
Mahon immediately placed him on the retired list and made known 
his actions in a proclamation to the army.’ The ranks of the army 
probably would have remained solid, had Chambord made a restoration 
possible. However, the situation of the army was not one to encourage 
the pretender. 

The key event in precipitating a crisis was the meeting of deputies 
of the Right at Versailles on the night of 22 October. Here Chesnelong 
told what he felt he could and should of the story. The official account 
of the discussions and the agreement was drawn up by a secretary of 
the Center Right, Savary, and from it came a statement which did real 
violence to Chesnelong’s report. Ineptitude on the part of the secre- 
tary, Savary, a member of the Orleanist camp, and general misunder- 
standing were to blame. In fact, Chesnelong had not told the whole 
truth, but he felt bound by his own code of honor not to repeat the 
words he had heard about the Tricolor. Surely he did not say that the 
Comte de Chambord would accept it. He tried, however, to do what 
he could to make the position of the pretender acceptable to the Center 
Right, and in any case the men involved heard what they wanted to 
hear. The draft of the statement published in the press shortly after 
the meeting startled Chesnelong. It included phrases such as: “The 
agreement is complete and absolute between the ideas of His Highness 
the Comte de Chambord and those of liberal France.” As for the flag: 
“His Highness the Comte de Chambord was reported to have said that 
since the tricolor flag was the legal flag, if the troops had to salute him 
on his entry into France, he would be happy to salute the flag dyed 
with the blood of our soldiers.” The document further spoke of a 
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compromise, while Chesnelong had insisted that only the word solu- 
tion had been used in their discussions. Finally, the statement ended 
with the startling words: “The tricolor flag will be maintained.” An 
undeniably false picture was presented, but Chesnelong ought not to 
be blamed as a fabricator, nor, for that matter, was there any intention 
on the part of Savary to tell untruths. 

Before his famous letter of 27 October the Comte de Chambord 
showed he was dissatisfied with the way things were proceeding. 
When he met with Robert de Mun in late October he declared: “Yes, 
the monarchy is made, but in the manner that it is made, perhaps it 
were better if it had not been.” In his own record he wrote on 25 
October, after this statement had been published, “Chevigné returns 
from France. Misunderstanding and complications increase. The 
Rights say I accept the Tricolor and parliamentary government. Basi- 
cally they want to tie my hands and to make my refusal impossible after 
the proclamation.” The climax had truly come, and the Comte de 
Chambord could no longer stand by in silence while all manner of ideas 
were falsely attributed to him. As was his wont at such times he took 
pen and paper and swept away all doubts as to what he would do. 
Dated Salzburg (perhaps to give some continuity to the discussions 
he had had there; he had actually returned to Frohsdorf), 27 October, 
his letter to Chesnelong must rank with the piece he had written over 
two years earlier from the Chateau de Chambord about the White 
Flag. The letter took care to absolve Chesnelong from any blame in 
the misrepresentation and to praise his character and devotion. 


But since, in spite of your efforts, misunderstandings increase, seeking to 
render obscure my policy, open to Heaven, I owe all truth to this land by 
which I can be misunderstood, but which gives homage to my sincerity, 
because it knows that I have never deceived it, and that I never shall. 


He took note of the current tendency to contrast the firmness of Henri 
V to the cleverness of Henri IV, but he said he would never renounce 
“the flag of Arques and Ivry.” He refused to become “the legitimate 
King of the Revolution.” He renounced the idea of guarantees and 
of conditions. 

I have conserved intact during forty-three years the sacred trust of our 
traditions and our liberties. . . . My person is nothing; my principle is all. 
France will see the end of Her freaiies when she is willing to understand 


this. I am the necessary pilot, the only one capable of gues the ship to 
port, because I have the mission and the authority for this... . France can- 
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not perish, because Christ still loves the Franks, and since God has resolved 
to save a people, he reserves the scepter of justice for hands firm enough 
to hold it.1%® 


This letter was carried to Paris by Monti de Rezé, to be given to 
Chesnelong on the twenty-ninth by the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, with 
a copy to be published in the Union.**’ Chesnelong wished there were 
a way to withhold publication, but this idea was useless.’** The letter 
was published immediately, and within the next two days an enormous 
furor was created in the French and foreign press. The royalists were 
dismayed, thunderstruck, and crushed. One deputy of the Right com- 
pared the letter to a “blow from an oar on a drowning man who 
thought he was within reach of the rescue boat.” The prices on the 
bourse slumped." The brief reconciliation of the Right and the Center 
Right was over, although frustration still united them. The republican 
and Bonapartist camps were utterly delighted by the letter. The ma- 
licious joy of Thiers in reading aloud to his friends the passage about 
the flag of Arques and Ivry must have been a sight to behold.” On 
the Bonapartist side, Gaulois said, “He has preferred suicide to dis- 
honor; France has for him the respect commanded by such a noble 
action.” Ordre praised him for passing with “loftiness and dignity 
from the intrigue in which people had indiscreetly enmeshed him.” 
Pays declared, “This letter takes from France a King, but leaves her 
with an honest man.” Liberté pronounced: “Legitimate royalty is dead 
without doubt forever! But in dying it leaves for Frenchmen a great 
lesson in patriotism and honor.” Le République francaise, Gambetta’s 
organ, gave him the highest praise for fidelity to his past. Opinion 
nationale and Rappel spoke of the greatness of his soul. In general, 
the press opposed to the monarchy could not have been more lavish 
in their praise for the Bourbon King. Louis Veuillot in Univers said: 


For us and for others, God be praised; this manifesto shows what a King 
of France and a Christian King really is. It shows us a man merciful and 
patient, but above all sincere, who rejects a throne on which God should 
no longer be seated, and from which the people would no longer be gov- 
erned according to its rights and needs. 


Only the Union tried to keep alive hopes that the monarchy and the 
White Flag might be restored." In truth, the monarchical campaign 
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was dead, as d’Audiffret-Pasquier expressed in his Souvenirs.” Perhaps 
Broglie expressed best the point of view of the royalists in a letter to 
Harcourt, ambassador to Vienna: 


All is finished and forever. The language and the conduct of M. le Comte 
de Chambord excite universal indignation here, and his friends are not the 
last to bear witness. The consternation of the camp of honest people is 
complete, because success had become almost certain. 

We have to provide for society and to thank Heaven for giving us in 
this crisis a man like the Marshal for us to group around. It is for him we 
shall have to work from the opening of the session.1*% 


The Comte de Chambord read a large sampling of the French press 
and was a good judge of it. Of the situation he wrote: 


2 November.—Great excitement over my letter. The Center Right wants 
to vote along with the Right for a Tricolor and parliamentary monarchy, 
in naming a lieutenant-general, in default of a prince, wanting, they say, 
to preserve the principle, with the King opposed. 


The following day he observed: 


The Center Right, which wants to hold me in its grip and make me accept 
under force all its Tricolor and parliamentary conditions, is furious and 
answers by a proposition of a lieutenant-generalcy, which is offered to the 
Comte de Paris and the Prince de Joinville, who refuse and are very 
good.\4 


He was indeed well informed of both the attitudes and the projects 
of the Right. Changarnier, Carayon-Latour, and La Rochefoucauld- 
Bisaccia were among the leaders of these projects, which were indeed 
thwarted by the Orléans princes." The scheme of Broglie to turn to 
MacMahon and to extend his powers for seven years became the only 
recourse for the Right. Indeed, there is evidence that this plan was 
considered even before the letter of 27 October. In assuming power 
at any time, any place, the role of the army is always important. The 
army and the Marshal were seen by the Comte de Chambord as par- 
ticularly vital. If indeed he were to be placed on the throne of France 
in the way he would accept, it would be after the army had hailed him 
as its chief. If he could but confront MacMahon, the Marshal would 
perhaps act as a Marshal of France might traditionally be expected. 
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The two might simply go before the representatives of the nation in 
the National Assembly, and, in spite of all that had taken place, Cham- 
bord might be hailed as King without any compromise of his honor. 
Everything then, including even the flag, might be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged. Dark as things seemed, perhaps the great moment was at hand. 
The Comte de Chambord believed he would be restored when God 
might choose, and how would he know when this time might come? 
One cannot know what thoughts and feelings he really had, but Cham- 
bord’s actions indicate they must have run in these channels. 

Thus motivated, Henri left Frohsdorf by train on 4 November, and 
passing through Munich and Constance, he reached Basle, where he 
spent three days at the Hotel Michel.'*” During this period the sessions 
of the National Assembly began, and it is hard to say why he lingered 
on the way, when every day could have been of the greatest impor- 
tance if the restoration were to have been accomplished by human ef- 
fort. The train he took for Paris on the evening of the eighth was 
delayed because it had to hook onto a freight train, and he did not 
reach Paris until seven in the morning of the ninth. He went directly 
to Versailles to a house belonging to Henri Vanssay, 5, rue Saint- 
Louis.“* The secret was well guarded. Under the circumstances it 
could have been a dangerous visit. One police report from the first 
arrondissement counted five different places where “mort a Henri V” 
had been written.*° The police, however, were only generally aware 
that such a trip might be made. They were shrewd enough to realize 
that Chambord would never make any concession on the White Flag 
and to have discredited conjectures attached to the words of Chesne- 
long and Lucien Brun,*° but no evidence shows they knew of his 
whereabouts in Versailles. Only one officer reported that his presence 
was expected in Versailles on 12 November and that monarchists still 
had their hopes; the same officer later reported a rumor that the 
Comte would go to the Chateau de Chambord.’ For nearly a fort- 
night, unknown to the nation, the pretender lived in a dark little house 
within shouting distance of the palace built by Louis XIV, waiting 
for a fortuitous development which never occurred. 


The Comte de Chambord sent for Marshal MacMahon. He has 
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generally been believed to have taken this step on 10 November,’ but 
his fragmentary carnet indicates the event occurred on the twelfth. In 
these simple words he tells his own story: 


11 November.—I do not budge. 

12 November.—I ask the Marshal, through Blacas, to see him to talk 
about the situation, about the eventualities of the future, telling him that 
I have come expressly for this interview. He refused, politely, saying that 
he was not able to play the role of Monk, and that he wanted to remain 
entirely neutral among the parties.’ 


In the presence of the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé, Chambord asked 
Blacas to go to the Marshal and request that the Marshal come to him. 
In spite of the reluctance of either of these two men to admit the pos- 
sibility of the success of such a venture, Blacas faithfully went to the 
President, requesting that he come to the humble lodgings of the exiled 
pretender, now in hiding within a few hundred yards of where the 
deputies were determining the political direction of the nation. Blacas 
came before Madame MacMahon and forthrightly announced: “The 
King is at Versailles and wishes to see the Marshal.”’? MacMahon 
was never known for his discretion or his tactful words, but his wife 
was a seasoned diplomat. She explained that since the extension of her 
husband’s powers for seven years was then under consideration, he 
could not do anything so compromising. When told the Comte de 
Chambord had come to Versailles expressly to see the Marshal, she 
replied: 

“Then I see only one way. Let His Highness come to the presidential 
residence accompanied by you if you think it useful. The ushers at the 
Marshal’s study do not know him. They have received no instructions. 
Let him go in to my husband, who will be absolutely obliged to receive 


him and pay his respects to him.” 
“What, Madame? You wish the King to come to the Marshal!”1°¢ 


According to General Du Barail, Blacas then saw MacMahon him- 
self, who expressed concern about the safety of Chambord.’ As Blacas 
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pressed him on his mission, MacMahon gave him no more satisfaction 
than his wife had. MacMahon’s own account describes his reaction 
thus: 


I was surprised by this proceeding, which I was far from expecting, and 
replied that, devoted as I was to the Comte de Chambord, I should be 
happy to sacrifice my life to him, but that I could not sacrifice my honor.'** 


MacMahon felt that the manifestos of the Comte de Chambord had 
changed the situation by which the National Assembly might naturally 
be expected to restore him to the throne, and now he had determined 
to keep his powers in default of an acceptable monarchy. Neverthe- 
less, to refuse the Comte de Chambord distressed MacMahon greatly, 
and by his own testimony the episode was “the most painful reminis- 
cence in my life.”””*® Blacas was not gotten rid of easily. He waited long 
in MacMahon’s study. The most dramatic move he made was to try 
to give him a key to the house where Chambord was staying, so that 
MacMahon could go to the pretender without being seen. But Mac- 
Mahon refused even this expedient. Had Henri V been anything like 
Henri IV, something yet might have been arranged. General Ducrot 
later told him he should have said to MacMahon, “‘March with me, or 
arrest me.” What could MacMahon have done had Henri V dra- 
matically made an appearance at the National Assembly? The pre- 
tender, however, probably regarded the crown as a “burden” rather 
than an “ambition,” and in any case did not want to bring about 
strife or to compromise the discipline of the army. But as Ducrot said 
to Chambord not long after this episode, “What a beautiful oppor- 
tunity you missed!”?% 

There was little point in waiting longer at Versailles, but the Comte 
de Chambord stayed on there until 20 November. The best guess as 
to his motivation was that he waited on the chance that the National 
Assembly might not vote the septennat for MacMahon and might yet 
have to turn to him. Perhaps this would be the “hour of God,’ in 
which he would be obligated to serve. He did not stir from his hiding. 
On his arrival at Versailles he had passed Chesnelong, of all people, 
but managed to slip by undetected.” About the time of the Blacas- 
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MacMahon interview Cazenove de Pradines had seen Henri’s faithful 
servant Charlemagne on the street in Versailles,’ but this did not lead 
to the discovery of his whereabouts. The only persons outside of his 
immediate circle who had contact with him were M. Escuns, General 
Charette, and the Capuchin, Father Marcel, who told Chesnelong, “He 
appeared to me more saddened than disappointed.” The hearing of 
mass remained for the Comte de Chambord the high point of the day, 
even in such extraordinary circumstances as these. At length, early in 
the morning of 20 November, the National Assembly voted by 378 to 
310 to extend MacMahon’s powers for seven years. The margin was 
something like what had been counted on for the adoption of a proposi- 
tion to restore the monarchy. Now no reason remained for waiting, 
and the Comte de Chambord took his leave of France forever. 

One matter of interest to the political observer of the day was the 
question of what the Chevau-Légers, who were not under instructions 
from the Comte de Chambord, would do. About a tenth of them be- 
haved in the desperate way that might have been expected. Only one 
of them, Dahirel, who otherwise compromised himself, actually voted 
against the septennat. Seven, logically by their standards, abstained: 
d’Aboville, Dezanneau, Belcastel, Cornulier-Luciniére, Franclieu, Gen- 
eral du Temple, and Tréville.* Their political sacrifice was complete. 
They played no future role on the French national scene. Many of 
Chambord’s closest followers took the course of expediency and voted 
for extending the Marshal’s powers. One of these was General Ducrot, 
who explained personally to Chambord why he had acted as he had. 
He insisted that he had not voted for a republic, or even to put off the 
restoration of monarchy. He said he had voted as he had simply to give 
force to the repression of anarchy." At this juncture he told the pre- 
tender what he should have said to the Marshal.'”° Little reason can be 
found to doubt his complete sincerity, and he resigned as deputy to 
devote himself to his military duties. In his carnet the Comte de Cham- 
bord wrote: “20 November.—I receive General Ducrot, with whom I 
am very pleased.” But he was not so pleased with another delegation. 
Before his departure the next day he made this entry: “I receive La 
Rochette, Brun, Carayon, and Cazenove. We are little satisfied with 
each other.”"”* The mutual pain must have been great. 
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Finally, with the same sort of secrecy by which he reached Ver- 
sailles, he left, taking his last tour of Paris, an even sadder one than in 
July, 1871. He was impressed by the Arc de Triomphe. He went to 
Notre Dame. On the way to the Gare de l'Est, undoubtedly, he went 
to the Church of St. Laurent, where a “woman of the people,” basket 
under arm, called out, “You! I recognize you; take care.”’” The tour, 
however, had not been without one satisfaction to him, for on his 
course past the Invalides he had occasion to see the ceremonies ac- 
companying the burial of Admiral Tréouart, and his pathetic desire 
to see a regiment of French soldiers under arms was fulfilled.’ 

The frustrating near-encounter with MacMahon had brought a clash 
of personalities and characteristic reactions from both men. As in 1855, 
MacMahon might as well have said, “J’y suis, j’y reste.” Chambord 
seemed to be looking for the Bayard of Henri IV’s day. As he said to 
the Marquis de Foresta in 1879, “The country awaited a King of 
France, but political intrigues had determined to give her a mayor of 
the palace.”'”* Chambord had caused a lieutenant-general’s uniform for 
himself to be sent to France for this meeting,” but in MacMahon 
he had found only a huissier rather than a Marshal of France. His dis- 
appointment was complete. “Never during the thirty years that I have 
lived in attendance on him,” wrote Vanssay, “have I seen him so low- 
spirited or so disheartened.’”"”° 

The Comte de Chambord, in spite of all his mysticism and willing- 
ness to hope against hope, must have realized all the dangers involved 
in the project of restoration. Words attributed to him by the confi- 
dential observer for the London Rothschilds not unlogically had him 


saying: 


If I had given way to the concessions demanded of me by the National 
Assembly, I would probably have gained my throne for six months; but 
after that I would have been packed off once more into exile, and my 
second state would have been worse than my first... . If I am to be the 
legitimate king of the Revolution, then I am no use at all, and without 
my principle, | am only a fat man with a limp.'”” 


The highly questionable authenticity of these exact words does not 
alter their basic truth. Who can doubt that the Comte de Chambord 
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had feelings not far removed from them? Henri V without his prin- 
ciple, and without his flag, simply was not Henri V. No matter how 
close he came to restoration, his ideals remained with him, and he found 
his ideals incompatible with politics in nineteenth-century France. 
Frohsdorf now seemed more than ever like home. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


LEGITIMACY AND DIPLOMACY, 16871=138738 


Except for Spain, where confusion was the keynote from the deposi- 
tion of Isabella II in 1868 until the proclaiming of her son in 1874, 
and Switzerland, whose history and conditions were unique, France 
was the only state of any size in Europe which was a republic. This 
situation might seem to have been favorable to the restoration of 
monarchy in France in the 1870’s, but, in fact, the diplomacy of the 
great powers did not serve this end. The new German Empire and the 
Kingdom of Italy were both clear-cut opponents of the restoration. 
Much sympathy for the Comte de Chambord could be found among 
Austrian and Russian diplomats, but it did not serve the purposes of 
their régimes to aid his cause. Ironically, the resurrection of some of 
the spirit of the Holy Alliance in the form of the League of the Three 
Emperors under the domination of the German Emperor was a positive 
deterrent. Great Britain, guided by the leadership of Gladstone, exerted 
a discouraging influence, even from her position of isolation. While 
Europe was on the whole monarchical and to some degree reacted 
against international revolutionary movements, the various royal and 
imperial régimes were politically realistic, and the Legitimist and 
clerical principles of the Comte de Chambord most assuredly were not 
convenient for the European powers, whatever may have been the 
deep-seated feelings of some of the sovereigns. 

The dominant figure in the international situation of the day was, 
of course, Bismarck, whose realpolitik was diametrically opposed to 
the idealogy, especially the clericalism, of the Comte de Chambord. 
The great German historian Ranke was once asked by Maximilian II 
of Bavaria to state “the fundamental tendency of our century,” to 
which he replied, “the conflict of two principles, that of monarchy 
and that of popular sovereignty, to which all other conflicts are con- 
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nected.”’ Bismarck gave ostensible recognition to the implications of 
this struggle, and throughout his entire period of mastery German 
diplomacy made much of the monarchical principle and the supposed 
need for the monarchies of Europe to bind themselves together in de- 
fense against dangerous republicanism, especially as it emanated from 
France, the country which he intended to keep in isolation.” However, 
Bismarck, by his own admission, was “as indifferent to ‘revolutionary’ 
or ‘conservative’ as . . . to all phrases.”® A prominent German once told 
Gontaut-Biron, French ambassador to Berlin, that Bismarck was the 
“crowned revolutionary of Varzin,”* and surely no one had shaken so 
many thrones since the Napoleonic era. At the 1904 international 
socialist congress at Amsterdam, when Jaurés tried the patience of the 
German socialist leader Bebel by seemingly subordinating the interests 
of the worldwide proletariat to those of the French Republic, the latter 
declared with some justice that the French Republic owed its existence 
to Bismarck.® To call Bismarck the father of the republic is question- 
able; more justifiably he has been named its “godfather.” 

In 1870 Bismarck’s feelings about clericalism and Legitimist doc- 
trines had not taken the form they did shortly after the war and the 
start of the Kulturkampf. His purpose in 1870 was to reach, as quickly 
as he could, a peace with France which would be as advantageous as 
possible to Germany, and to negotiate with a government which would 
be able to offer permanent assurance of executing the terms of the 
treaty he would force it to accept.” With this attitude he might well 
have negotiated with Henri V—had the Bourbon pretender been in a 
position to seat himself on the throne and grant a treaty satisfactory to 
Germany. When the Comte de Chambord wrote to William I on 
1 October 1870, Bismarck pointed out that were Chambord king he 
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would negotiate with him, but the fact was that he was not. However, 
in spite of Bismarck’s complete understanding of the closeness between 
Chambord and the Vatican, German territorial demands which Cham- 
bord could neither grant nor approve really caused Bismarck to reject 
the kind of peace which might have brought a monarchical restoration 
in France.* He told his ambassador to the Vatican, Arnim, who shortly 
thereafter went to France, that to restore Henri V would mean to 
give the sort of generous terms asked by the Bourbon, and that he 
would rather fight ten years than renounce Alsace.? Although Wil- 
liam I had definite sympathy for Henri V, Bismarck’s dictum that 
“self-interest must be the guiding-star in politics” was the rule fol- 
lowed by the cabinet in Berlin.° Thus it was even more futile for the 
Comte de Chambord to try to gain anything from the Germans than 
it was for agents of the deposed Napoleon III. Peace was made with 
the régime in power, the National Assembly, and at the price de- 
manded by Bismarck. 

After the terrible excesses of the Commune, which were damaging 
to republicanism itself, as even the American minister to France ad- 
mitted,"’ the Comte de Chambord’s manifesto on the White Flag was 
even less understood by some of the Germans than by his own com- 
patriots. When the Versailles troops had just brought a restoration of 
order in Paris, General Manteuffel, commander of the German army 
in France, on the very day of the issuance of the White Flag manifesto 
wrote to the Comtesse de Valon that he sympathized with fidelity to 
principle, but that he could not understand this attitude toward the 
Tricolor, the flag which had just rendered Europe the service of 
crushing the Commune.” At the time Bismarck found himself having 
to rely on conservative elements in the Versailles government to stamp 
out the Commune, which he dared not do with German troops.” 
Meanwhile the struggle with the Catholic Church in the new German 
Empire was taking shape, further alienating Germany from the cause 
of monarchy in France. The Comte de Chambord had declared in May 
that “the freedom of the Church is the prime condition for the peace 
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of spirits and order in the world,’”* and, whether this statement was 
primarily a reference to the temporal power in Rome or not, it became 
clearer than ever that a restored monarchy in France would be ultra- 
montane. For Bismarck, as Gambetta was to express it six years later, 
clericalism was increasingly the enemy.”® 

The Comte de Chambord had always spent much of his time in 
Austria, and during the early 1870’s he was living a large part of the 
year at Frohsdorf. When not there he was at Goritzia or in the Alps. 
Practically speaking, he was part of the Austrian domestic scene. Had 
Austria-Hungary and her position on monarchical solidarity been 
stronger, his own hand with regard to diplomatic support might have 
been better. Although problems of church and state plagued Austria- 
Hungary, a great many persons in the Habsburg régime were most 
sympathetic with him. Austria-Hungary out of practical necessity had 
turned to Germany for support in foreign affairs, and in this associa- 
tion could not conveniently depart fon the course Bismarck was 
steering in regard to France. Moreover, the chancellor (the only person 
ever to occupy this position in the history of Austria-Hungary), Count 
Beust, a Protestant Saxon, who was also foreign minister, was not 
favorably disposed toward the clerical cause of the Comte de Cham- 
bord, distasteful as it had been to him to turn to his old Prussian enemy 
Bismarck. Francis Joseph himself, although he may have found the 
general position of the Comte de Chambord appealing , was long ac- 
customed to pragmatic concessions. A departure from strict legitimist 
principles had brought him to the throne in 1848 over his uncle and 
his father, and during the 1860’s he had sanctioned a number of limita- 
tions on his own power, in a way the Comte de Chambord would 
scarcely have approved. Moreover, he was just then placing restric- 
tions on the Church. In any case, the head of the House of Habsburg, 
who had gone far in co-operation with Napoleon III, simply could 
not do much for the head of the House of Bourbon. Had any impetus 
in the régime been exerted in behalf of Henri V, the Austrian ambas- 
sador to Paris, Count Richard Metternich, son of the great statesman 
of the previous half century, would have been the one expected to 
take the initiative. Ironically, Richard had become very close to 
the Bonapartists, especially to Eugénie.’* He seems to have despaired 
of logic and principles in France, and, at the time of the 5 July 1871 
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White Flag manifesto, he declared that chance and caprice alone could 
explain political changes in France." While he felt that the manifesto 
was not an abdication, and that the Comte de Chambord, and the 
Comte de Paris as well, wished to reign, he regarded the issuance of the 
manifesto as a foolish move. “Monseigneur le Comte de Chambord 
has just founded the Republic” was his official pronouncement.'* He 
was not unsupported in his views. The special agent, Klindworth,” 
wrote that while the Empire was impossible, “legitimacy with Henri 
V and the White Flag was even less so.’””° He, too, had a dark view 
of conditions in France, saying that there were three Frances now 
living in the same area, monarchical France, republican France, and 
socialist France.” Thus Austrian diplomacy, quite apart from the sen- 
timents of many highly placed persons, could be expected to do little 
for the Comte de Chambord, and French diplomats knew at an early 
date that even Beust was persuading Francis Joseph to accept the hand 
extended to them by Germany.” 

Russia likewise was steering a course close to Germany, and in spite 
of profound distaste for French republicanism was in no way able or 
willing to advance the cause of French legitimacy. Italy, on the other 
hand, was a major diplomatic obstacle to a restoration of monarchy 
in France, since extreme defensiveness about the recent incorporation 
of Rome made the King and all Italian statesmen fear the projects of 
restored clerical monarchy in France. Therefore, in the diplomatic 
field, the principal supporters of the Comte de Chambord were the 
appointees of President Thiers, who himself was surely not working 
toward that end. However, republican France being isolated among 
the monarchical powers, the régime found it expedient to choose am- 
bassadors from the old, and frequently Legitimist, families. The 
Austrians, for example, demonstrated much sensitivity about what 
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diplomatic officials should be accredited to them, fearing in 1871 
that the very acceptable Marquis de Banneville might be relieved,” 
objecting to the French consul-general in Pest on the grounds of his 
“advanced principles,” and finally finding satisfaction with the nam- 
ing of the Marquis d’Harcourt to the post of ambassador in 1873.” 
The Duc de Noailles was sent to St. Petersburg, the Marquis de 
Vogiié to Constantinople, the Marquis de Bouillé to Madrid, the 
Marquis d’Harcourt to the Vatican and later to Vienna, and the Vi- 
comte de Gontaut-Biron, together with the Marquis de Gabriac as 
chargé d’affaires, to Berlin.” With such figures to aid them, Decazes 
and Broglie had the duty, so far as the de facto French Republic was 
concerned, to make its relations with monarchical Europe acceptable, 
and to strive to bring France out of her isolated position. However, 
the same diplomats were in a position to play on the sentiments of 
foreign monarchs and statesmen, and to counterbalance, at least to 
some degree, sentiments in foreign courts hostile to the ultramontane 
clericalism associated with the Comte de Chambord. 

Of these French royalist diplomats in the service of the Republic, 
the most effective was the Catholic Legitimist, Vicomte de Gontaut- 
Biron, ambassador to Germany.” Not only did he make a favorable 
impression on the Emperor William by his identification with tradi- 
tional monarchism, but he also seems to have made a special appeal 
for French traditionalism through the Empress Augusta, who en- 
joyed hearing French literature read to her by a man named Gérard, 
whom he introduced to her. In many ways his role was very difficult. 
Although he did not face the near-ostracization which affected his 
German counterpart in France, Harry von Arnim, who also got into 
the deepest difficulties with his own régime for his support of monar- 
chism,”* his activities were immediately noticed and resented by Bis- 
marck. In Bismarck’s own words: 


The re-establishment of a Catholic monarchy in France would have 
greatly increased the temptation for France to seek revenge with the aid 
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of Austria, On this account I considered it contrary to the interests of 
Germany, and of peace, for us to promote the restoration of the monarchy 
in France, and therefore I opposed the persons who represented the idea.”® 


Bismarck meant, of course, Gontaut-Biron and Arnim. Gontaut- 
Biron persevered, however, and William’s fear of radicalism and such 
leaders as Gambetta played into his hands. To this end he had con- 
versations with the Emperor about the possibilities of restoration.” 
Not that Bismarck did not have his own fears of radicalism, but his 
fears of clerical monarchism, unlike his master’s, far outweighed his 
fears of radical republicanism, and this fact was well appreciated in 
French governing circles.** 

Gontaut-Biron’s influence and connections were not limited to 
Berlin. He met Gorchakov, chancellor of the Russian Empire in St. 
Petersburg, and was believed by Bismarck to have gone far in making 
suggestions about restoration.” In any case Gontaut-Biron believed 
that Gorchakov and the Russian régime favored a return to monarchy 
in France,** in opposition to the German and the Italian governments. 
He fully appreciated Italy’s concern over the threat to the posses- 
sion of Rome posed by the forces of clericalism,* and he could see the 
influence of this preoccupation particularly well at the time of the 
cementing of the League of Three Emperors and the trip to Berlin of 
the King of Italy in 1873.” 

While Gontaut-Biron was working for the Comte de Chambord 
against difficult odds in Berlin, Count Harry von Arnim was follow- 
ing a very similar course in the German embassy in France. Arnim, 
who had formerly been the Prussian ambassador to the Vatican, was 
sent to the post in France shortly after the peace had been made. Po- 
tentially he might have been an ally of the Comte de Chambord, but he 
blundered and contributed to his obstacles. Bismarck’s description of 
his character, which because of his animosity must be regarded with 
the greatest caution, is most amusing, but not without some insight. 
According to the Iron Chancellor, Arnim was a man with superficial 
attractions. He played the piano well and was something of a ladies’ 
man. He liked to quote Machiavelli (of course Bismarck was not 
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Machiavellian! ). He regarded the post in Paris as a stepping stone in 
his career, and, revealing his unfortunate trait of carrying his wine 
badly, said to Bismarck one day after a glass too many: “I look upon 
every front-rank man in the profession as a personal enemy, and treat 
him accordingly. Only he must not be allowed to notice it as long as 
he is my superior.”°® Thus Arnim stimulated Bismarck’s opposition to 
the cause of Legitimacy. 

From the first, Arnim expressed doubts about the future of the 
republic,” but he probably had no sincere expectation of the restora- 
tion of legitimate monarchy. He reported in June, 1872, opinions to 
the effect that restoration of a legitimate King was impossible,** and 
previously had suggested the desirability of bringing back Napoleon.” 
The difficulty with this sort of recommendation was that Bismarck 
had made up his mind that he wanted a republic, a dissolving republic, 
as a Russian observer expressed it to Gontaut-Biron,*® and one that 
would not be capable of alliances with the monarchical states of 
Europe.** This support of the republic was basic to his policy, yet 
Arnim persisted for all he was worth in offering alternatives which 
would appeal to the truly conservative sentiments in Berlin. On 3 
October 1872 he wrote a despatch in which he minimized the im- 
portance of keeping the conservative republic simply to collect the 
indemnity and ensure the implementation of all the terms of the 
Treaty of Frankfurt. He called for Germany actively to work for the 
overthrow of the republic.” The letter came before William’s atten- 
tion, and whatever impression it may have made on the Emperor, 
caused the deepest indignation on the part of Bismarck, who told 
William that Arnim’s “personal desires” had caused him to advocate 
a policy contrary to Germany’s interests, and that not only was his 
argumentation based on “false premises,” but he was incompetent to 
judge the situation in France since he had been in Paris only a few 
days during the past month.* It is rather surprising that with the power 
Bismarck had he was not able to bring about the dismissal of Arnim 
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on the spot. This episode perhaps demonstrated the real strength of 
Arnim’s position. Arnim persisted in his stand, and what particularly 
aroused Bismarck was that he corresponded directly with the Em- 
peror. He flattered William’s personal and dynastic feelings, telling 
him he was doyen of sovereigns, and as such had the duty of watching 
over other legitimate monarchs. Bismarck admitted that “he judged 
rightly the mental effect of touching this chord in the Emperor’s dis- 
position,” but, unfortunately for Arnim, William showed this cor- 
respondence to Bismarck.** On repeated occasions Bismarck outlined 
his antiroyalist policy toward France: 


It is not our obligation to render France more powerful and susceptible 
to alliances with our present friends in consolidating the internal condi- 
tion and restoring a well-ordered monarchy. The hostility of France 
obliges us to desire her feebleness, and we would act in a very disinterested 
manner if we did not oppose with resolution and force a restoration of 
consolidated monarchical institutions in France before the Treaty of Frank- 
furt is executed.* 


That a monarchical France, which would be capable of alliances, 
would be able to join hands with Austria and Russia in a Kaunitz-type 
coalition, was Bismarck’s special “nightmare.”** But in addition to his 
fear of making France acceptable to potential allies against Germany, 
“We can have nothing in common with the Legitimists,” Bismarck 
maintained, “‘since they are Papists. As long as we struggle with the 
Pope, a struggle whose end we cannot see, we cannot favor such an 
element.’*” In such words the Iron Chancellor underlined his abso- 
lute opposition to Henri V. 

More than words, however, demonstrated Bismarck’s bitter feeling 
toward the advocate of a restoration in France. He bided his time 
until he was able to trump up a case against Arnim for the removal of 
certain documents from the German embassy in Paris. Arnim was 
arrested on 4 October 1874,** an exceedingly severe action to be taken 
against a man in such high office, and forthwith brought to trial in 
criminal court. Perhaps even more remarkable was that the trial was 
open, newspapermen from all over the world covered it, and secret 
diplomatic documents were brought out which demonstrated the dif- 
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ferences between Bismarck and Arnim over German policy with 
respect to a restoration in France.*® Thus the Comte de Chambord, 
albeit indirectly, was inextricably associated with the most spectacular 
German scandal of the decade. While Arnim was indeed a “candidate 
for the post of Reichskanzler” and had definite support from the Em- 
press Augusta (who was certainly no friend of Bismarck),”° his op- 
position on the score of French policy alone was enough to account 
for Bismarck’s vengeance. Bismarck, who had long complained to 
William about Arnim’s “intriguing nature,”*’ insisted there was no 
“personal revenge” in these proceedings.” Arnim received a sentence 
of five years’ imprisonment, though he managed to go into exile, and 
from abroad to keep alive his differences with the chancellor. 
Meanwhile, heightened attention in Europe was called to the Comte 
de Chambord by the fall of Thiers and his replacement by MacMahon, 
and by the rapprochement between the two branches of the royal 
family, which together seemed to portend a restoration of monarchy. 
French diplomats noted that as steps were being taken to form the 
League of the Three Emperors, the monarchical spirit in diplomacy 
was clearly hostile to republicanism in France. In some ways the 
fall of Thiers and the choice of MacMahon presented Bismarck with 
an awkward situation. However, Bismarck stood by his position firmly. 
In MacMahon’s régime he saw a “stronger, military, ultramontane 
France, capable of alliances,” whereas in the government of Thiers a 
“Weaker, civilian, anticlerical, and isolated” France.** Bismarck did 
not regard this change as simply the replacement of one president by 
another, but one of more fundamental importance, perhaps suggesting 
it as a prelude to restoration of monarchy. He demanded, therefore, 
new credentials for the French ambassador.** Andrassy, now Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister, and Gorchakov, Russian foreign minister, 
did not deter him, but some Austrians felt that Bismarck was making 
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too much over etiquette and thus hindering monarchical interests.*® 
Indeed, the further matter of recognition first of the Serrano govern- 
ment in Spain, and then of the restored monarchy in 1874, threw Bis- 
marck repeatedly into opposition with the Austrians and the Russians.*” 
Austria and Russia, in spite of Bismarck, were both favorably disposed 
toward MacMahon, whom they regarded as monarchist. MacMahon, 
who actually blocked Chambord’s efforts in November, made remarks 
in international circles which gave another impression. On one occa- 
sion he declared to Hohenlohe, 


Believe me, I am Legitimist in my soul. I began my military career in the 
service of the good King Charles X. My family has always been Legitimist. 
I have not forgotten. But difficulties, political necessities! We have to 
proceed with the greatest care. 


When the foreign minister, Decazes, heard of this utterance, typically 
ill-suited, he declared that MacMahon (whom he called a crétin) ought 
to have said this to the Chevau-Légers.** 

Foreign interest on the diplomatic level kept abreast with the ex- 
citement within France, and when the advent of MacMahon was fol- 
lowed by the visit of the Comte de Paris to Frohsdorf, a considerable 
stir resulted. Henri de Vanssay’s telegram to the director of the Union 
to the effect that the reception at Frohsdorf was “very cordial” found 
its way into the regular French despatches from Vienna, and was 
followed by a great deal of speculation on the part of diplomats from 
various countries. Much interest was shown by the Austrians, who 
had grown accustomed to feeling that the restoration had been post- 
poned perhaps indefinitely. At least this was the spirit of despatches 
from Paris at the time of Chambord’s letter to Dupanloup,” and as 
much as a year before that episode.’ Much excitement was rekindled 
over the choice of “this brave soldier, this loyal and chivalrous char- 
acter,” MacMahon,” though some caution was actually shown in 
Austrian diplomatic reaction in August.® Enthusiasm, however, was 
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consistently there, and the French detected a significantly deliberate 
caution on the part of the Austrian régime and some of the press,” 
in compensation for the role of those newspapers and individuals who 
might try to commit the Austrian government to a course it could 
perhaps not very well follow. Some of the Austrian press was opposed 
to Henri V, partly on anticlerical grounds. The celebrated Neue 
Freie Presse, claiming that the Comte de Chambord would destroy 
popular sovereignty, bring a return of noble domination, and cause 
catastrophe, called him a “left-over Rococo piece.” The greatest 
detractor in Austrian councils of a French restoration was the special 
agent Georg Klindworth. Certainly his unresponsible position gave 
him great freedom for predictions, and if he had not had startling 
observations to make, there would have been little purpose in obtaining 
reports from him. Nevertheless, he showed considerable acumen in 
reporting on the role of the monarchists in France. As early as June 
he reported that Broglie feared the Comte de Paris would “desert” to 
the Legitimists,° but that the Bourbons, and the Bonapartists also, 
for that matter, could do little more than complicate the political situa- 
tion.” Although he could see Legitimist tendencies in MacMahon, for 
whose ability as chief of state, by the way, he had no great opinion,” 
he sensed that the flag would be an insuperable barrier even before 
MacMahon made his statement about the chassepots going off by 
themselves. Perhaps most remarkably, he predicted on 1 October, a 
fortnight before the Salzburg interview, that Chambord would be 
going to Versailles for the opening of the National Assembly.” More- 
over, Klindworth put words in Chambord’s mouth which, although 
they must be regarded as apocryphal, nevertheless showed much com- 
prehension of his outlook. Regarding the Orleanists and their schemes 
to place Henri V on the throne, Klindworth reported to the Austrians 
on 12 September that the pretender had said: 


People advise me to accept the crown first, after which I shall be able 
to put forward my conditions. I do not understand how it could be thus. 
I shall do nothing before knowing on what grounds I am proceeding. I 
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do not want to be a mannequin or a figurehead. . . . The National As- 
sembly is nothing without me. If it does not want to restore me, on my 
terms, it will have to abandon itself to the dangers of the Republic at its 
own risk and peril.” 


Such words were at least reaching the Austro-Hungarian foreign min- 
istry. That their import there was not fully appreciated, of course, 
was a matter of less importance than the failure of politicians in France 
to understand the Comte de Chambord. However, much trouble could 
have been saved by diplomats, had they been persuaded of the likeli- 
hood of these sentiments. As the possibility of a restoration began to 
appear ever greater, both Francis Joseph and the Austrian foreign min- 
ister Andrassy not only went out of their way to try to reassure the 
Italian government that Henri V would present no dangers to them, 
but also gave assurance to the French they had done so.” 

So far as Germany was concerned, there was very distinct appre- 
hension of the restoration of clerical monarchy. The Fremdenblatt 
quoted a jesting article from the Gazette de Cologne describing the 
Comte de Chambord, entering Paris with a “Tricolor in one hand, 
the umbrella of Louis Philippe in the other, the Sy//abus at his heart, 
the Jesuits in his train, and a constitution in his pocket,””* but this 
was not the German official view. Gontaut-Biron realized Bismarck 
was nursing Italy’s fears of a clerical France along with his own. 


Last year he represented the republican nature of France as the sum of 
revolutionary complications, and today he is trying to persuade people 
that the conservative party, be it under the presidency of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, be it under the reign of Monseigneur, the Comte de Chambord, 
will be dominated by clerical tendencies. He tries to set in relief the ob- 
jections one can imagine against the re-establishment of the hereditary 
monarchy in France from the point of view of our actions toward other 
nations; in a word, he would like to make us stagger just at the moment 
we are able to take a decisive step. 


Gontaut-Biron was impressed with the way German journals brought 
out Bismarck’s opposition to a French restoration, while overlooking 
the Emperor William’s obviously favorable impression of the char- 
acter and the attitudes of the Comte de Chambord.” The line which 
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the ambassador found objectionable was exemplified by the statement 
in the Gazette de Frankfurt that “Don Carlos in Madrid and Henri V 
in Paris would be enemies of Germany.” Bismarck’s anticlericalism 
and other reasons for opposition to royalism in France prevailed, but 
not without a noticeable difference with the Emperor having devel- 
oped on this score. 

To a lesser degree a similar difference could be seen in Vienna, 
even though both foreign minister and Emperor were in the Catholic 
framework. Andrassy not only had had problems with the Catholic 
Church; he also wanted to remove as much friction as he could in 
Austro-German relations. Liberal forces within the Habsburg Em- 
pire tended to support him, and his official actions took this support 
into account. The Austrian clericals, however, resented his trimming, 
and suggested that by so doing he was not properly serving the Em- 
peror. This position was reflected in the clerical journal, Vaterland, 
which sympathized with the French conservatives and their “Her- 
culean work” of “destroying the snake of radicalism,” and “cleansing 
the Augean stables.”””® This clerical organ, which maintained that Bis- 
marck and the republicans supported one another,” bitterly com- 
plained of “the zeal with which the official press defends Count 
Andrassy against the suspicion that he had taken part in the interview 
at Frohsdorf,” zeal which reached the point of “‘shamelessness,” when 
one remembers that Marie Antoinette was the daughter of Maria 
Theresa.”* Francis Joseph thought Henri V should mount the throne, 
but he felt sacrifices in the form of compromises were necessary,” 
and when these sacrifices were not forthcoming, the passive role of 
his foreign minister took on ever greater significance. 

Excitement and hopes in diplomatic circles waned in late summer of 
1873 after the crescendo of August. Although some felt that the in- 
flexible convictions of the Comte de Chambord rendered his chances 
increasingly doubtful,*° others observed that the more obstacles that 
were presented, the harder the fusionists seemed to be working.** Some 
hope was derived by interpretations of Chambord’s letter to Rodez- 
Benavent,” but the general reaction in European monarchist circles to 
subsequent developments was one of disappointment. Germans who 
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wanted to see the restoration for reasons of conservatism could not 
understand why Chambord would make no concessions. Moltke noted 
that in Prussia the King and the army both had special flags, and 
pointed this out to Gontaut-Biron.** Alexander II of Russia was con- 
vinced of the error of Chambord’s approach, and had even dropped a 
hint that he would be glad to meet Chambord and talk to him about 
the problem, only to be rebuffed. Francis II of Naples deplored the 
obstinacy of his cousin quite as much as did Pius [X.** Thus, when the 
“blow,” as the Austrian ambassador to Paris described the letter of 27 
October,” finally came, no great surprise was registered in diplomatic 
circles, and many foreign royalists judged Henri V quite as harshly 
as some of his French followers. One Austrian opinion was that an- 
other “Day of Dupes” had taken place.*® 

Whether international repercussions could have had any bearing 
on the decision of the Comte de Chambord to reject his opportunity 
to mount the throne is very doubtful. A story circulated that Bismarck 
had asked Archduke Albert of Austria to communicate to Chambord 
some of the implications his coronation could have for the relations 
of France with Germany.” It is very questionable, however, that this 
step was taken, and no evidence supports the story in the sources of 
diplomatic history. In any case Chambord would scarcely have paid 
any attention to Bismarck’s advice, when he seemed to disregard advice 
from many close to him. As has been seen, domestic and theoretical 
concerns were decisive. The foreign observer Klindworth, who might 
have been expected to stress the international overtones, explained the 
Comte de Chambord’s motivation in rejecting the crown in these 
terms: “He was firmly resolved not to engage in the role of a modern 
constitutional king, and not to recognize the constituent rights of the 
nation. That is why he determined to keep the White Flag, lone and 
true symbol of the royalty of Louis XIV.”** So it was, but the com- 
motion stirred in diplomatic circles of other countries lasted for a very 


long while. 
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THE DISMAL YEARS, 1873-1879 


Many periods in the life of the Comte de Chambord brought dis- 
couragement both to him and to his supporters, but the most dismal 
years in his life were those betwen the collapse of the monarchical 
campaign and the revival of his activities as a pretender in 1879, when 
he was stirred to action by the secular Republic’s measures against the 
Church, and life seemed again to take on meaning. But from 1873 until 
1879 his mere physical existence as the legitimate pretender was his 
main significance, blocking as he did other possible monarchical solu- 
tions by retaining the fidelity of so many French traditionalists. For 
decades he had had to wait and to witness one setback after another to 
his cause, but never had he seen changes so distasteful to him as those 
which now took place in France. Within this short span of time the 
Republic became truly republican, and radicalism triumphed over 
conservatism. More symbols of republicanism were established, and 
France became further identified with them. The anticlericals emerged 
victorious and began a far-reaching policy of separation of church and 
state. A new Pope, recognizing the political trends within France, made 
it clear to the pretender that the alliance between throne and altar was 
a thing of the past. The reconciliation of 1873 between the two 
branches of the House of Bourbon was compromised by actions of the 
princes, and the Comte de Chambord was himself approached by those 
who would have him at this late date compromise his principles. As 
though all this were not enough, he saw himself regarded with increas- 
ing levity in France. From 1871 to 1873 ridicule of him had been the 
result of fear, but in the late 1870’s this was no longer the case. Never- 
theless, the Comte de Chambord remained a close follower of events 
in France, however painful to him they might have been. 

After the collapse of the monarchical campaign in 1873 considerable 
speculation was centered on the question of what the motives of the 
pretender had been in his determination to cling to the White Flag. 
His obstinacy was particularly blamed,’ and in a sense this is a correct 
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explanation, because the Comte de Chambord simply would not com- 
promise where he felt his principles threatened. He had shown doubts 
as to the actual chances of a restoration of the sort of monarchy he 
believed could accomplish good. He believed that to compromise as 
to powers and principles would only consolidate ideas and ways to 
which he was opposed, and would obliterate the memory of traditional 
Christian monarchy, whose purposes and nature he wished at least to 
re-emphasize. In this sense he was indeed obstinant. 

He was also accused of being afraid of reigning. The Pall Mall 
Gazette, for example, said that while he wanted a penitent nation to 
cry out to him, “Pater, peccavi!” he regarded France as a volcano on 
which he did not want to sit.” Certainly it would have been difficult 
for him and the Comtesse, suddenly to return to the exciting realities 
of France after their long exile, yet he had long accustomed himself 
to accept his tragic role, and being forced into exile was part of his 
past experience. The idea of personal sacrifice was part of his outlook 
on life, and while surely he was aware of many of the dangerous pos- 
sibilities that might follow his return to France, his strong sense of 
duty would not have allowed fear to be his guide, had he believed 
his return could bring the re-establishment of the order in which he 
believed. 

He has further been accused of bearing a grudge deep in his heart 
against the princes of Orléans, and not wanting to submit to plans 
which would restore him to the throne in the interests of the eventual 
reign of the House of Orléans. This was the feeling of the Comtesse 
de La Ferronnays, who said that her husband believed Chambord might 
have accepted even the Tricolor had it not been for the resentment 
he bore against the House of Orléans.? However, even she admitted 
that the Comte de Chambord had a magnanimous character, and per- 
sonal animosity, even if subconscious, would have been too arbitrary 
and too capricious to have guided him in his key decision. Yet talk of 
this sort was part of the general picture following his stand of 1873, 
and perhaps illustrates how little a man of principle is understood in a 
world of expediency and intrigue, particularly if his principle seems 
out of date. 

Especially in the first months after the collapse of the monarchical 
campaign the Comte de Chambord seemed like a ghost. His life always 
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had had something of the mysterious about it, from his “miraculous” 
birth to the shadow court and the Olympian statements he issued from 
Frohsdorf over the years. When, after all the rumors which normally 
circulated about him, the French came to realize that he had been at 
Versailles unnoticed for more than a week at the critical point in the 
deliberations of the National Assembly, it is not surprising that wild 
rumors about his doings and projects increased. One police agent was 
“most formally assured” that the Comte de Chambord had attended 
mass in Notre Dame in mid-April 1874,* while other reports a fort- 
night later claimed he had been in France for some time.° Still another 
police official, who said that MacMahon was displeased about these 
rumors, asked the question, “Are we well informed?”—and noted that 
the Jockey Club was said to be where one could get the best informa- 
tion.® The false rumor also circulated in April, 1874, that he was back 
at Versailles, staying this time at the house of M. de La Rochette, 3, Rue 
Saint-Louis,’ next door to the house of Vanssay. In late June, before 
the issuance of another manifesto and the proposition of the Duc de La 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia to restore him, a rumor from a “good source” 
claimed not only that Chambord was back in Versailles, but that he 
was now ready to accept the Tricolor.* Perhaps more attention was 
given to some of the rumors by the police than might have been ex- 
pected because of the report of a prominent royalist that “the King” 
had often gone to Paris itself incognito.° Much popular interest had 
been focused on the horses that might be used in the projected royal 
entry into Paris in 1873, and the police heard that horses again were 
obtained in April,"® and that in June they had arrived in France." 

The specter of the Comte de Chambord also figured in reports of 
political activities. Posters showing Henri V on horseback appeared 
in Paris,” as well as other pictures of him surrounded by the faces of 
the seven Legitimists who voted against the prorogation of Mac- 
Mahon’s powers. Indeed, suppression of the latter pictures by the 
police greatly irritated the Legitimists, since the police had done noth- 
ing to suppress pictures of the Prince Imperial.* On a somewhat higher 
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plane it was heard that the Comte de Chambord had made overtures to 
the Tsar of Russia for a meeting in Belgium in 1874, but that the Tsar, 
in spite of sympathies for Chambord, was not going to Belgium."* More 
startlingly it was said that Chambord was going to Rome to visit the 
Pope, who would enable him to make concessions and still maintain 
his honor. Thus fortified, he would again visit MacMahon. Much 
more plausibly, another agent reported hearing in the sacristy of the 
Church of the Madeleine that Lucien Brun, La Rochette, and a third 
Legitimist deputy had gone to Frohsdorf to press the Comte de Cham- 
bord to come and present himself to the National Assembly, and had 
been refused.*© On the other hand, rumors about a grave malady of 
the head of the House of Bourbon circulated simultaneously, having 
started, according to one police official, at the time of the visit of rec- 
onciliation of the Comte de Paris in 1873.'7 In actuality, his health 
was as good as it had ever been. The amount of talk about the pre- 
tender was tremendous, and suspicion lurked in a few quarters that 
some of it might be true. 

In the spring of 1874 rumors about the irritation of the Legitimists 
with Broglie and Marshal MacMahon persisted, and this irritation was 
said to be shared by the Comte de Chambord, who would issue another 
manifesto which would be accompanied by a movement to overthrow 
the régime.’* Only the first part of this conjecture proved correct. A 
manifesto dated 2 July appeared shortly, reaffirming all of his previous 
stands, and erasing any hope that he might compromise in some way 
to make, even at this time, the restoration of monarchy possible. In 
making his views public, he maintained that he “retracted nothing 
from the declarations he had without ceasing renewed for thirty years, 
in public and private documents which are in the hands of all.” He 
still insisted, “France has need of royalty. My birth has made me your 
King”—a declaration that was to bring smiles in the benches on the 
left when Lucien Brun, who was the parliamentary leader of the 
Legitimists, read the manifesto in the Assembly on 8 July. Chambord 
reiterated his basic ideas about the structure of the royal government, 
which would include both a popularly elected chamber and one ap- 
pointed by the King. “Where does one find place for the arbitrary 
here?” he asked. He claimed that the House of France was still “sin- 
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cerely, loyally reconciled,” and declared, “I am as ready today as I 
was yesterday” in calling Frenchmen to rally around the monarchy.” 
The conservative view in international circles was expressed by the 
Austrian ambassador in Paris, who reported: “This latest document, 
although written in a beautiful and noble language, changes absolutely 
nothing in the situation, and will serve, I fear, only to make deeper 
and more definite the split which exists in the conservative party.””° 
These observations were completely true, and their implications were 
to be felt on the domestic as well as the diplomatic scene. 

The claim that Henri’s readiness was the same as that of 1873 should 
have been enough to satisfy his opponents that there was no violent 
threat here, yet the régime immediately took measures directed against 
the Legitimists. The official journal of the Comte de Chambord was 
the Union, and it was suspended, quite obviously for having published 
this manifesto. In Legitimist circles many had felt for some time that 
the Union might be suspended if it did not relent in its attacks on the 
régime,” and the publication of the manifesto was simply the step 
that brought the governmental action. 

While Lucien Brun pressed for an interpellation of the minister 
of the interior, the Bonapartist Fourtou, as a result of this sharp action, a 
desperate parliamentary attempt to bring about the restoration of mon- 
archy was made by the Duc de La Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, who tried 
to bring forward a simple proposition to this effect. The Duc, newly 
appointed ambassador to London, came from an old and extremely 
rich family; his impetuous character reflected royalist desperation. For 
some days this step was expected, and the police noted that the move 
coincided with the issuance of the manifesto and Legitimist rage over 
the suspension of the Union.” The political logic of the introduction 
of this proposition is difficult to fathom, but some feeling existed in 
Legitimist circles that divisions within the parties themselves might 
cause a feeling of futility conducive to an upsurge of royalism. And, 
to be sure, the manifesto of 2 July said: “Serious and durable alliances 
are sought; everyone knows that traditional monarchy alone is able to 
give these to us.”** Republicans considered this proposition a Legitimist 
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“suicide,” and one police official, who predicted that the proposition 
would receive only a small vote, said the Legitimists were under a 
“strange illusion” and that “this is the final and supreme effort of the 
party.””° Poorly prepared as the Legitimists were for such a move, this 
was not a bad description of their efforts. 

On 7 July a relatively obscure deputy named Daguenet gained the 
floor and presented the proposition in the form of a report of the 
twenty-eighth commission d’initiative in the name of La Rochefou- 
cauld-Bisaccia and others, causing a considerable stir.” While there 
was an uproar on the Left, the only speaker to oppose the reading of 
the measure was the Orleanist Marquis de Castellane, who insisted that 
the National Assembly should follow the order of the day. The ques- 
tion of considering the Legitimist proposition was voted upon, first 
indecisively by a voice vote, and then clearly by a standing vote, and 
the National Assembly thus chose to reject in this relatively informal 
fashion the return to the monarchy. The deputies now turned to the 
interpellation of Lucien Brun, which followed the next day when he 
had an opportunity to read the manifesto of the Comte de Chambord.” 
Since everyone had had ample chance by this time to read the mani- 
festo, this formal reading was a complete anticlimax, and the sneers 
on the Left were not surprising. The vote on the interpellation was 372 
against, with only 79 supporting.”* The failure and futility of the cause 
of Legitimacy could scarcely have seemed more complete. 

The pressure created by the nearly simultaneous issuance of the 
manifesto and the presentation of the La Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia prop- 
osition caused questioning of the nature of MacMahon’s powers. This 
assault brought a message from MacMahon to the National Assembly 


on 7 July: 


As for my powers, the duration of which cannot be abridged, I will use 
the means with which I am armed to defend them. In doing this, more- 
over, I will answer that I am convinced that the hope and the will of the 
National Assembly, in placing me at the head of the government of 
France for seven years, was to create a stable power, strong and respected.” 


The proposition of La Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia was thought by one 
ad ae ae rea 
police official to be “unconstitutional,” a remarkable view since the 
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National Assembly, as a constitution-making body, had not yet com- 
pleted its work. The proposition, however, did refer to the presidency 
as a “temporary depositary and a provisory power in awaiting the com- 
ing of the King,”*° when, to be sure, the National Assembly had very 
formally and specifically granted these powers for the long term of 
seven years. The Comte de Chambord might indeed die within seven 
years. One might well claim, as did the bitter General Ducrot, that 
“the Marshal is completely in the web of Orleanist intrigue.”’** With- 
out questioning whether MacMahon’s reasons for retaining power 
were personal or factional, the Assembly defeated the proposition. 
This testing gave MacMahon’s powers greater firmness, underlining 
emphatically his assertion of them. A proposition of the Center Right 
that “the National Assembly resolve energetically to support the 
powers conferred for seven years on Marshal MacMahon” was actually 
defeated by technicalities of political grouping, and although the cabi- 
net of General de Cissey managed to recoup its position within the 
Assembly, the ministers submitted their resignations. At this point 
Marshal MacMahon demonstrated his real strength by refusing to ac- 
cept the resignations, declaring his powers “irrevocable.” To a 
degree, thus, the Comte de Chambord unwittingly contributed to the 
definition of the powers of the President of the Republic. 

While the decline of the Legitimists had begun, something of an 
upsurge of hope for Bonapartism was now seen, in spite of the death 
of Napoleon III at Chislehurst early in 1873. True, there were not 
many Bonapartists in the National Assembly, but some associated with 
the movement, such as Paul Granier de Cassagnac and Jules Amigues, 
were men of considerable ability both in the field of journalism and 
in politics. In the early 1870’s the Bonapartists were split into the “red” 
and “white” groups, with the able, but thoroughly dissolute Prince 
Napoleon (“Plon-Plon,” son of Jerome) leading the former. The con- 
servative Bonapartists, who grouped around the Empress Eugénie, the 
Prince Imperial, and the former ministers of Napoleon III, made gains 
in bye-elections in 1874, and men like Magne, minister of finance, 
played key political roles. One common bond they had with the Legiti- 
mists was their interest in clericalism, particularly as endorsed by the 
former Empress. Many important Legitimists would have accepted 
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Bonapartism rather than other sorts of régimes in certain circumstances. 
Ducrot, for example, said he would accept it, “if the nation imposed 
it on us.’ 

Such being the case, it is not surprising that another, much less pub- 
licized, kind of fusion was attempted: the fusion of Legitimacy and 
Bonapartism. By the spring of 1874 royalist and Bonapartist forces 
alike launched press attacks on MacMahon. The discouragement felt 
by many of Chambord’s followers made them think of turning to po- 
litical activity that would bring new support to at least some of their 
desires. The clericalism of Eugénie and the Prince Imperial was cer- 
tainly unimpeachable. Was it not possible that the childless Comte de 
Chambord might adopt the Prince Imperial, now nineteen years old? 
While the chances of the Comte de Chambord’s being able to reign 
seemed dim, the cause of the Prince Imperial also needed an injection 
of new strength. Because he was both too young and hampered by the 
circumstances of the collapse of the Empire, a joke circulated as late 
as 1876 to the effect that “the Prince Imperial is not on the throne be- 
cause his moustaches are not long enough to hide his teeth [ses dents 
—Sédan! ].”°° Had Chambord been vengeful, adoption of the Prince 
Imperial would have been about the hardest blow he could have struck 
against the Orleanists. Popular Caesarism, however, was even more dis- 
tasteful to him than republicanism. In spite of his exasperation with 
the ways of the princes of Orléans, he told the Marquis de Flerieux 
that he had not forgotten who murdered the Duc d’Enghien.* Denials 
often indicate the intensity of a movement; in August, 1875, it was 
reported that the Comte de Chambord might even adopt the Comte 
de Paris simply to avoid being “prey” for the Bonapartists.*” How- 
ever, as late as September there were reports that Chambord would 
adopt the Prince Imperial.** The basis of all this speculation was an 
attempt which the former Empress Eugénie had made, through the 
exiled Queen of Spain, to get the Comte de Chambord to adopt her 
son. Chambord was not insensitive to the pro-clerical implications of 
this combination, but, nevertheless, he felt he had to refuse the over- 
tures. Monti de Rezé indicated to the Queen and the Empress that “the 
principle which Monseigneur represents does not authorize him to 
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choose his successor.’”*® While the principles of the Comte de Cham- 
bord did not permit him to engage in this intrigue, such an episode 
suggests the turmoil into which he could at any time have thrown 
France and the way in which he haunted many kinds of political 
thinking. 

More than principle separated the Comte de Chambord from the 
Prince Imperial; another prince was commanding his attention at this 
very period. This was Don Carlos, the inheritor of the legitimate Carlist 
claims to the throne of Spain. Since 1868 Spain had been in turmoil, 
particularly after 1873, when Amadeo of Aosta, who had accepted the 
throne only in late 1870, abdicated in disgust, leaving a vacancy 
which permitted first the republican experiment of Castelar, then the 
dictatorship of Marshal Serrano. The question of recognition of Ser- 
rano had produced a divergence in policy among the League of the 
Three Emperors, with the Tsar refusing to recognize Serrano and 
giving his support to the Carlists.*° Had Henri V been able to become 
King of France, the chances of the current Carlist pretender in Spain 
would have been very good.” This “Catholic League” movement was 
particularly dreaded by Bismarck, and undoubtedly this frame of mind 
had a close bearing on the “War Scare” of 1875. In any case, when 
the Carlist forces began to have success against the government of Ser- 
rano in the north of Spain in the summer of 1874, the Comte de Cham- 
bord devoted great attention to his wife’s Spanish nephew. 

Don Carlos (1848-1909) was son of the Don Juan (husband of 
Princess Beatrice of Modena, that sister of the Comtesse de Chambord 
whose hand he had sought first). Don Juan, who by right should have 
been asserting his own true claims to the throne, had allowed his son 
for many years to act as the pretender. In spite of this breach in legiti- 
macy, Chambord had followed closely the career of Don Carlos in 
Spain since 1872. In late June, 1874, the Carlists had some notable suc- 
cess, and routed the government forces of Marshal Concha. Don Carlos 
made this success the occasion of a royal proclamation on 16 July to 
the effect that all his opponents were rebels.’ Not long after this epi- 
sode, which was followed by other Carlist victories, the Comte de 
Chambord wrote a letter to Don Carlos, completely endorsing the 
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claims he had put forward, and telling him he looked forward to the 
victory of the legitimists in Spain and the “triumph of the Catholic 
Church.’”* This sort of statement, to be sure, had important domestic 
and international repercussions. In France the republicans became dis- 
tressed about the French volunteers who were fighting in Spain for 
the Carlists. Indeed, there was agitation to try to take away the rights 
of these people as French citizens. On the international scene the 
firing of Carlist batteries at German ships and the execution of a 
German reserve army officer, Captain Schmidt, by the Carlists,*® pre- 
sented the French foreign office with an awkward situation. The 
solution of the problem came from within Spain with the decision 
by various Spanish commanders to turn to Alfonso, son of the no- 
torious Isabella, and to bring him to the throne at the end of 1874. 
Carlism, however, remained a considerable threat in Spain, and for 
some years the Comte de Chambord seemed to be almost more in- 
terested in the cause of Don Carlos than in his own. 

The attention which the Comte de Chambord showed for Don 
Carlos was such that persistent rumors circulated to the effect that 
he would adopt him. Indeed, the rumors were given credence enough 
to cause distress in Orleanist circles.” Concern over this project was 
not without its humorous side. A radical Parisian sheet, Le Frondeur, 
published a piece purporting to be Chambord’s abdication in favor of 
Don Carlos (adding that MacMahon did not seem quite ready yet to 
turn over his powers); Don Carlos would become “Charles XI, King 
of Spain and France, by the grace of God and against the national 
will,” and his device would be: “All for the clergy and by the clergy, 
and, I repeat with Louis XIV, ‘L’état, c’est moi’.” For the ministry, this 
sheet continued, Louis Veuillot would take the portfolio of interior, 
his brother Eugéne that of commerce, and as for public instruction, 
this function would be “forever suppressed as absolutely useless in a 
clerico-monarchical state.”** Such was the nature of propaganda di- 
rected against the Comte de Chambord! Rumors of adoption were so 
persistent that they received attention for many years.* The senti- 
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ments Chambord had for Don Carlos were surely those of kinship and 
political and religious alliance, since the two men were in no way alike. 
Chambord was a person of principle, who constantly let people know 
what his principles were. Don Carlos gave little evidence of this sort 
of concern. Chambord shrank from civil strife. Don Carlos, poorly as 
he may have been prepared, certainly did not avoid throwing Spaniard 
against Spaniard. The Comte de Chambord, however slight may have 
been the attractions of domesticity for him, was an exemplary hus- 
band, and must have found the private life of Don Carlos distressing. 
At one point he insistently advised, both through a clergyman and 
through Carlos’ brother Alfonso, that Don Carlos leave his mistress.°° 
Nevertheless, bonds of traditional clericalism and legitimacy held the 
two princes together. 

Of all his disappointments in the 1870's the failure of Carlism in 
Spain was undoubtedly one of the most painful to the Comte de Cham- 
bord. When Alfonso XII, son of Isabella, rode in a coronation car- 
riage built by the same firm which had built his own unused one,” all 
of his old feelings about usurpation must have been revived. In France 
the definitive adoption of a republican constitution at the start of 1875, 
giving a solid basis to the Third French Republic, blackened the sky 
over France for him. While the Wallon amendment, inserting the 
word “Republic,” was voted by a majority of only one, the subse- 
quent elections to the Chamber of Deputies, although not the Senate, 
produced a strong republican majority. Action seemed less possible 
now than ever. Less and less did the Comte de Chambord tell his fol- 
lowers what to do. With some exaggeration one observer said he gave 


absolute liberty to his friends. The [Legitimist] party no longer has a 
director. The Comte de Chambord remains a passive spectator of the 
struggles of the tribune and the activities of the royalists. He counts very 
much less on pure politics than on the action of the clergy in rebuilding 
the morale and the education of the coming generation.” 


In the first days under the republican constitution this was a reason- 
ably fair judgment. His interest was with the Church. Only in 1879, 
when the republicans responded to Gambetta’s cry (or really his quo- 
tation of Peyrat’s saying), “Clericalism, there is the enemy!’** and 
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began to strike blows at the Church, did the Comte de Chambord begin 
a new campaign, and then on a somewhat different ground. 

During the middle and later 1870’s the career of the Comte de Cham- 
bord was nothing short of lugubrious. He spent considerable time 
endorsing ideas of a purely theoretical sort about the state, the Church, 
and the family. He was remembered by his faithful followers, espe- 
cially on his birthday and on St. Henri’s Day. And much of his corre- 
spondence was to the bereaved members of the families of men who 
had worked for him. He further made clear his principles in this period, 
but he was able to do little else. 

While Frédéric Le Play remained his principal inspiration about re- 
forming a France corrupted by the doctrines of the Revolution, other 
writers received particular endorsement from his exile. Charles de 
Ribbe’s book, La vie domestique, ses modeles et ses régles, brought 
particular satisfaction to him, and gave him a chance to declare in a 
letter to the author his endorsement of this condemnation of the heri- 
tage of the Revolution, which had undermined paternal authority, the 
key to an orderly society. This was also the period when Comte 
Albert de Mun, a Christian reformer of society, came to his attention, 
and gave Chambord a chance further to express himself in a reforming, 
but counter-revolutionary, vein. De Mun had been captured during 
the Franco-Prussian War, and while imprisoned with the young Cap- 
tain de La Tour du Pin at Aix-la-Chapelle became interested in Emile 
Keller’s attacks on the influence of the Revolution. Also, he had been 
exposed to German Christian socialism of the non-revolutionary sort 
as expounded by William Emmanuel von Ketteler, the Prussian func- 
tionary who became Bishop of Mainz.” To De Mun Chambord gave 
every mark of approval, including becoming godparent for one of his 
children,®® but his most notable endorsement followed a series of ar- 
ticles and speeches by De Mun in the fall of 1878, especially a speech 
in the Chamber on 16 November. In this speech De Mun attacked the 
“false dogmas” of the Revolution, and maintained that the Revolution, 
really a pernicious doctrine rather than simply a chain of events, had 
begun during the Ancien Régime. In expressing his views on social 
reform in the interest of the poorer classes, he gave new meaning to 
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the term “Counter-Revolution,” which he boldly used. The Comte de 
Chambord was not long in endorsing the ideas of De Mun. In a letter 
to him, written 20 November and published in the Union and many 
other papers on 26 November, he embraced De Mun’s concept of the 
Counter-Revolution: 


Yes, the future is to men of faith, but on the condition at the same time 
they be men of courage, not fearing to speak in the face of the triumphant 
Revolution about its essence and its spirit, and to the Counter-Revolution, 
telling what its work of reparation and appeasement should be. . . . 

The Revolution, pursuing its ideal of the State without God, that is to 
say against God, has inscribed on its lists of proscription the humble 
teacher of the children of the people and the admirable daughter of charity; 
this is the hour when indifference and inaction will be disgrace and treason. 

Among the working classes, the object of my constant preoccupation, 
among these dear workers, surrounded by so many flatterers and so few 
true friends, you are able to serve me better than anywhere else. 

I always hear their cry of faith and hope with joy. Who knows better 
than I that I love them too well to flatter them, and in a word, repeat 
to them without cessation that in order for France to be saved, it is 
necessary for God to return as master in order for me to reign as King.*” 


One police official said, ““The Comte de Chambord no longer exists 
as pretender in France,”** but the pretender came to life again very 
shortly. The attack on the Church, of course, was the impulse, but 
De Mun was an inspiration. Chambord’s appreciation of De Mun was 
widely recognized, and clearly injected new spirit in the cause of Bour- 
bon legitimacy. To De Mun, who had been presented to the head of 
the House for the first time only the previous year, the Comte de 
Chambord “appeared not solely as the representative of hereditary 
royalty, but as the living and crowned expression of the Counter- 
Revolution.”*® In royalty, as personified by the Comte de Chambord, 
De Mun recognized the antithesis of Revolution. Naturally he was 
attacked by many royalists, notably by Falloux,” as quixotic for such 
views and for his cercles catholiques douvriers, but Chambord, who 
had never been pragmatic, was delighted by the kind of inspiration he 
now found in De Mun. 

Observations of St. Henri’s Day, and of the birthday of the Comte 
de Chambord, were, of course, natural enough manifestations of the 
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loyalty of those faithful to the pretender. However, during much of 
the 1870’s these days seemed to be the most important ones on the 
calendar of the Legitimists, almost reducing Chambord to the position 
of some long-departed saint. An editorial in Siécle in 1878 said: “One 
sees the enemies of the Republic more and more choosing the churches 
tor a theater for their political manifestations.” This statement was 
truer for the next few years than it was for 1878. Undeniably mon- 
archists gathered in large numbers throughout France in churches like 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés to mark these occasions, but these observances 
were too lugubrious to be called political activity. Beginning in 1879 
some of the desperate character of the clerical-monarchical movement, 
stirred to feverish activity by the blows that were falling on the 
Church, would again be seen, but during most of the seventies cere- 
monies on 15 July and 29 September might have been appropriate for 
one deceased, and as a pretender the Comte de Chambord gave little 
sign, except for his manifestos, of being among the living. 

Particularly dismal among the activities of Chambord during this 
period was the writing of letters of condolence to bereaved members 
of the families of his followers. Typical of these was his letter in mid- 
August, 1877, to the Comtesse de Monti di Rezé, widow of his long- 
time companion. The year before a police officer had noted how many 
such letters he wrote, and his particular grief at the death of La 
Rochette.* The loss of energetic Legitimists of old families, who were 
willing to devote their time and lives to his cause, was beyond reckon- 
ing. As they passed on one by one, the Comte de Chambord lost not 
only old friends but his tangible link with France. 

His most significant statement during these dark days was the mani- 
festo issued at the start of March, 1877. Many royalists believed he had 
abandoned France to her fate, but when a group from Marseilles came 
to Goritzia he responded to this “odious lie,” which he said was spread 
by “the enemies of the tutelary principle of hereditary monarchy.” 


Discouragement, messieurs—there is the great danger which I denounce 
to you and which we must combat. The Revolution is playing its role 
of abusing public credulity; but I remain unshakable in my decision and 
perfectly resolved to do my duty, when the propitious hour comes for 
my direct personal action. I ask my friends, as all men of good will, to 
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prepare for this and to have confidence. With their aid, if it pleases God, 
the monarchy will not allow free passage to the adventures of the Empire 
or to the violence of radicalism... . 


This manifesto could be interpreted as a “monarchical reawakening,””® 
but no visible activity followed it, and in many ways it was simply a 
message to Legitimists to persist in their beliefs. One police officer 
reported: “All is calm. The manifesto of Monsieur le Comte de Cham- 
bord has only produced hilarity among our people.””*’ The Bonapartist 
journal, Ordre, said: “This is a nearly annual document, the occasion 
for which varies, but the form of which changes little.”°* The Comte 
de Chambord had said that when the hour arrived his people would 
be ready, but another hostile paper retorted: ““We fear that the bell 
which is to sound has not yet been cast.”® The police official who 
made the largest number of reports on the activities of the pretender 
said on this occasion, “. . . those who know him know how little he 
wants to return and take possession of the throne of his ancestors; it 
is more than indifference—it is repulsion.”’? Although none of these 
estimates revealed complete understanding of the Comte de Chambord, 
they at least reflected the gloom that surrounded the Legitimist cause 
in the period. 

The general political situation following the republican triumph in 
the elections of 1877, when the Senate fell to the republicans in the 
wake of MacMahon’s dissolution of the Chamber on the Seize Mai, 
was thoroughly discouraging to monarchism. By 1879 not only was 
MacMahon forced from office, replaced by the republican Grévy, but 
other republican manifestations quite apart from the anticlerical legis- 
lation took place. This situation made a great impression in the mon- 
archical states. Count Beust, now Austro-Hungarian ambassador in 
Paris, reported that the republic was “the only possible form of gov- 
ernment.” Indeed, in the symbolism of republicanism it would be 
hard to find a year so significant. The parliament, in spite of the fears 
of many, returned to Paris. The ruins of the Tuileries were finally torn 
down. A series of administrative purges took place. Amnesty was 
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granted to many Communards. Blanqui was released from prison and 
became a candidate for office. The Marseillaise and the celebration of 
Bastille Day became official. Pressure was put on those who had forced 
the dissolution of the Chamber in 1877. And, of course, the flood of 
anticlerical legislation was started. It looked from Frohsdorf and 
Goritzia as if the darkest of predictions seemed to be coming true. 
All these items of news from France, however, were at least equaled 
in discouragement by the change in relations with the papacy which 
took place with the coming to the papal throne of Leo XIII in 1878. 
Understanding between Pius 1X and the Comte de Chambord had been 
far from complete. Nevertheless, they had enjoyed good rapport com- 
pared to what was to follow. Leo XIII, like the Comte de Chambord, 
was interested in social reform, and he also was desirous of avoiding 
turmoil. But to him the monarchy was not necessary. To the Alsatian 
clerical-patriot, Keller, Leo XIII declared, shortly after his election: 


Why are the conservatives among you not united? Are not the Orlean- 
ists reconciled with the Legitimists? Ah! If the Comte de Chambord had 
understood what had to be done—the need to expose himself to blows 
and to take possession of power, instead of raising the narrow question 
of the flag... . France does not have a stable government: this is what 
killed it... . A stable government is necessary, whatever it may be, pro- 
vided it be Christian: besides, whether [absolute] monarchy or consti- 
tutional monarchy, there is little difference.” 


By late in his pontificate Leo XIII was speaking in still stronger terms. 
The journalist Paul de Pradel de Lamase claimed the Pope declared: 
“Your Comte de Chambord was a rascal . . . a frightful rascal!””* In 
1883 the young Captain Lyautey wrote after his audience: “Not only 
is the Pope not a Legitimist, but he tries to dissuade others from being 
Legitimists.”’* To the Archbishop of Besangon the Pope declared: 
“Some Catholics want to destroy the Republic, but I am afraid if they 
go on like this, it is the Republic that will destroy them.” Obviously 
Leo did not understand the conscientious nature of the pretender’s 
idealism, and this lack of sympathy brought deep grief to Chambord. 

Although the real ralliement of the Pope to the republic did not take 
place for another dozen years, the Pope had decided early to break 
the alliance between the throne and the altar and to accept the existing 
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government of France in the hopes of maintaining relations favorable 
to the Church. To these ends he appointed a new nuncio to Paris, a 
personal friend, Archbishop Vodzimerz Czacki (1836-1888), an 
Italianized Pole, who in spite of delicate health directly set about his 
business of reorienting papal policy. In October, 1879, he met with 
Comte de Blacas and the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé and told them that 
the Pope and he himself believed France was irrevocably republican, 
and that they could no longer hope for the restoration of monarchy.” 
When this thunderbolt was passed on to the Comte de Chambord, he 
replied, “I thought the Church forbade suicide.” Czacki and Leo XIII 
believed that it was possible to Christianize the Republic. If the Comte 
de Chambord had ever thought this might be possible, the anticlerical 
program begun in 1879 had reinforced his old beliefs in the alliance 
of throne and altar. Among all the privations Chambord must have 
felt, the loss of papal support must have been the worst.” This blow 
climaxed all the bad news of the 1870's. 

Once, during the last year of his life, the Comte de Chambord was 
presented to the Pope in a private audience. The meeting could have 
been most dramatic, but instead mutual restraint seems to have char- 
acterized it. Leo XIII was reported as saying, “I am happy to receive 
a Catholic French Prince, devoted to the Church and to the Holy See; 
I can only approve from the religious point of view the dispositions 
which he submits relative to his succession.” Chambord discreetly tried 
to turn the discussion to political matters, but the Pope avoided this 
subject. The Pope believed Chambord was “impossible” as King of 
France, and at the Nunciature in Paris this belief was not hidden.” 
This reality must have been as hard for the Comte de Chambord to 
bear in his last days as was rejection by France. 


CHAPTER NINE 


AN AWAKENED PRETENDER 


During the dismal years of the 1870’s the Comte de Chambord had 
seemed to vegetate. He had preserved his principle intact, but he almost 
seemed to be burying it. Then, in 1879 and 1880, extensive measures 
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were taken against the Catholic Church in France, and the Comte de 
Chambord awakened to a last burst of activity as his years drew to an 
end. From 1879 until the failing of his health he behaved more like a 
pretender than at any other period in his life. The explanation is that 
he believed the position of the Church had become desperate, and his 
own actions took on a measure of desperation. His major concern was 
for the Church in its losing battle with the state, and in his own way 
he showed himself to be its champion. The situation which had made 
it entirely possible for him to mount the throne in 1873, albeit at the 
expense of compromising his principles, and that of 1879, when secular 
republicanism turned against the Church, were mutually exclusive. 
However, had it been possible for his own personal opportunity and 
the dangers to the Church to have existed simultaneously, Henri V 
might well have behaved in a very different manner than he did in 
1873. He had preferred to return to Frohsdorf when it appeared he 
could not rule on the basis he believed proper and that his reign could 
prepare the way for the eventual re-establishment of Orleanism. How- 
ever, in 1879 when the Church, secure enough in 1873, was about to 
be divorced from the nation, he became less interested in fine points 
of principle. To him the Church was everything, and he felt it must 
be saved. 

The measures against the Church, known as the Ferry Laws, were 
severe, and they were only the start of a far-reaching anticlerical pro- 
gram. The guiding spirit of this movement, Jules Ferry, minister of 
education during the years 1879-1883,’ was a positivist who believed 
in the perfectibility of mankind and in the irreconcilability of science 
and Christianity. He pushed determinedly ahead toward his goal of 
removing the Catholic Church from public education. At times he 
brought great embarrassment to moderate republicans like Freycinet, 
but he succeeded in launching a movement that went far beyond the 
bounds of education. The first major step, growing out of proposals 
for educational reform early in 1879, making clear the obvious course, 
was the issuance of decrees on 29 March 1880 dissolving the Jesuit 
order and requiring that other non-authorized religious orders apply 
for authorization. The affected orders, which included eight or nine 
thousand monks and one hundred thousand nuns,” provided a large 
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part of the teachers of the country. They refused to comply with this 
governmental regulation and suffered the fate of the Jesuits, producing 
thereby a major domestic problem. Even though, of necessity, many 
teachers in the state schools remained nuns or monks, free and com- 
pulsory education was established in principle by 1882. In many other 
ways education was secularized, and religion was removed from the 
classroom.’® Advantages gained by Catholics in the field of higher edu- 
cation, largely through the law of 1875,* were lost, as was the Catholic 
monopoly of the education of girls. 

Besides the painful expulsion of the religious orders, many other 
links between church and state were broken in the early 1880’s. The 
official position of the episcopate was ended. Mayors gained powers 
over churches, and public prayers were forbidden. Compulsory rest 
on Sunday became a thing of the past. Military chaplains were dropped, 
and seminarists now might be called to the colors. Once again divorce 
was part of the civil code. Nuns were replaced as nurses in the hos- 
pitals.? Such was the nature of the movement which stirred the Comte 
de Chambord into renewed activity. He could see in 1879 that, in spite 
of initial resistance in the Senate, France would soon be a “State with- 
out God, that is to say, a State against God.”® 

As Chambord bestirred himself on behalf of the Church, he came 
more closely under the scrutiny of the police, who were quick to 
detect his new lease on life. Early in January, 1879, one official re- 
ported: “Monseigneur le Comte de Chambord had appeared indif- 
ferent to events which have taken place, and one might have thought 
he had renounced the throne. For a month this has no longer been 
the case. He has become pressing and demanding. He knows all and 
recognizes all.””’ This report was based on the opinion of the Vicomte 
Mayol de Lupé, who was important in the direction of the Union, and 
who was often harshly critical of the Comte de Chambord. The very 
people with whom his name now came to be more often linked (Baudry 
d’Asson, a reckless deputy from the Vendée; the Duc de La Roche- 
foucauld-Bisaccia, who was about as rash as an extremely rich man 
can be; and the brave General Charette, who had become the personi- 
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fication of the militant clerical) suggested action. Although Chambord 
had always avoided any steps which might produce violence within 
France, he now began to weigh the different courses of action he might 
follow, and he put aside his passive role of the mid-1870’s. 

In September, 1879, the Comte de Chambord is said to have de- 
clared: “The cause of legitimate royalty is completely identified with 
that of the Church. “God and His servant the King’—there is my de- 
vice!’”* Indeed, the belief was widespread that he subordinated political 
matters in France to the “Catholic crusade” under the direction of the 
papacy and the bishops.® By 1882 this view was still firmly held.’® Un- 
questionably concern over the Church was his prime motivation, and 
if he now was making an effort to regain his throne, it was as protector 
of the Church. Increasingly he appeared as a clerical even more than 
as the legitimate pretender, and at the very time when clericalism was 
losing its battle with the secular state. With secularization taking place, 
“Legitimacy could only gain by being disencumbered with clerical- 
ism,””"* but the Comte de Chambord persisted in emphasizing the al- 
liance of the threatened altar with his unoccupied throne. Even the 
withdrawal of papal support for his cause brought no countermove 
on his part. 

Beginning in 1879 there were many indications that the Comte de 
Chambord’s desperation over the Church would be translated into 
action. Men like Saint-Victor, presuming to speak for him, exhorted 
Legitimists to hold together, for the time had come to fight the Re- 
public.” The Comte de Belleval was quoted as saying: “The Comte 
de Chambord is persuaded that France has fallen into the hands of a 
coterie which prevents her from freely showing her will.”’® Various 
observers thought he was ready for militancy, and the police noted 
that one of the more moderate editors of France Nouvelle, M. Charles, 
said Chambord believed the time was ripe for action and that the 
monarchs of Europe would support him.’* Peaceful persons usually 
derived satisfaction from the fact the Comte de Chambord had habitu- 
ally said he would return when Providence willed he should reign, 
but the police official who furnished the largest number of reports on 
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his activities in this period maintained: “The Comte de Chambord 
very seriously believes that the time appointed by Providence for tak- 
ing possession of the throne of France is next [1880] spring.” When 
the Senate blocked the Ferry projects late in the summer of 1879, La 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia spoke of a “virile revolution” in the making. 
This was interpreted to mean that following a manifesto offering a 
charte octroyée like that of Louis XVIII, the Comte de Chambord 
would present himself in Paris, according to plans being developed, 
and that with the Catholics ready to go to all lengths to defend him, 
no one would dare harm him. Thus would he retake the throne and 
assert its alliance with the altar."* Many believed a new spirit had been 
infused into the pretender and that the Legitimists, however diminished 
in numbers, were ready for the undertaking. “The Comte de Cham- 
bord,” the Préfecture was informed, “marvels at the monarchical 
awakening; he congratulates all those who organize and direct these 
royalist associations; he is persuaded that little by little France will re- 
turn to traditional monarchy. . . .””” In a word, observers of all sorts 
generally considered him to be “full of enthusiasm.” 

The principal pronouncement of the Comte de Chambord himself 
in this period was a letter to the Marquis de Foresta, dated 26 July 
1879, in recognition of the solidarity of the Legitimists of Marseilles. 
In many ways this letter, which amounted to a snanifeste: had the same 
ring as all his other major statements. It contained no direct suggestion 
that he would take positive action. However, the letter had a strong 
tone to it, and the force of it made an impression on foreign observers 
as well as the faithful.'® Just as the Pope was told, “I shall never ab- 
dicate,””° so was Foresta: 


It has been repeated to satiety that I voluntarily rejected a marvelous 
opportunity to remount the throne of my fathers. 

I wait until it pleases me to cast full light on the events of 1873, but 
once again I thank you for having protested with the indignation such 
suspicion deserves... . 

In a word, the peasant waits for a King of France, but political intrigues 
have given him a mayor of the palace. 

If before a waiting Europe, following disasters and nameless reverses, 
I showed great concern for the royal dignity and the grandeur of my 
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mission, it was, you well know, in order to remain faithful to my oath 
never to be king of a faction or party. 

. | will never cease to make appeal for the acceptance of all honest 
people, and as you have admirably said, “loved by this force and with 
the grace of God,” I can save France, I should, and I desire to.”! 


While giving further explanation of his past reservations, Chambord 
spoke with more bitterness than was his custom and seemed as ready 
as he ever had been to remount the throne. 

At this point royalist leaders began to tighten the control over their 
groups, special encouragement was given new royalist organizations 
being formed in the different parts of France, some functionaries were 
replaced, and a royalist treasury was established.” A special circular 
was sent out from Paris on 1 August 1879 concerning the treasury, 
which was started by Blacas, Bontoux, and Maurice Aubry, with Paul 
de Gonet as treasurer.” The scheme was to collect as much money as 
possible in a royalist bank in London paying its subscribers 3 per cent. 
Several million francs were collected eventually, and on the death of 
the Comte de Chambord approximately go per cent of the funds was 
returned to the investors. The money was hardly enough to support 
a major undertaking, yet it at least provided a ready reserve of funds 
for whatever special need might arise. The withdrawal of one hundred 
thousand francs to Versailles in 1883 indicated that the Legitimists 
were on the verge of bringing such wealth as they had into the struggle 
with the Republic. While the Comte Ducros headed a newly founded 
committee of action, General Ducrot became a sort of generalissimo 
in the eventuality strife should break out,” and on his recommendation 
this ready cash was transferred. 

A rumor persisted in 1879 and 1880 that a military conspiracy existed 
for the purpose of the re-entry of the Comte de Chambord into 
France.” Early in 1879, in answer to a group wondering whether the 
pretender might renounce his claims, the Marquis de Dreux-Bréze de- 
clared: “The King is resolved to go to Paris at the first indication of a 
new crisis, and he will not even wait for the beginning of action.” 
Curiously, the same police official who heard this bit of information 
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was also of the opinion that the Comte de Chambord would not go 
to Rome for the confirmation of the son of Don Carlos because he 
was fearful of the difficulties radical manifestations might cause.”* In- 
deed, others assumed that he had accepted the tolerant stand of Leo 
XIII toward those currently in power, presuming that the bourgeoisie 
would be royalist “the day the reds molest them,” and that “the people” 
likewise would turn to him after revolutionary efforts caused them 
more suffering.”® Nevertheless, the rumor that the Comte de Chambord 
was coming to Paris persisted. Eventually, when it faded, reasons were 
put forward to explain why he did not. Word was passed that he was 
going to meet his followers in England and Switzerland, but that fear 
of radicals in those countries had caused him to abandon his plans. The 
“real” reason for giving up bold plans, however, according to one 
source, was that he feared an attempt on his life.*° Boldness certainly 
had not characterized his life up to now, but Monti de Rezé, who 
wanted Chambord to visit France, probably was nearest the truth when 
he gave as reasons against such a move that “the King is susceptible 
and impressionable to excess, that he fears ridicule more than anything 
else, and that he would never be consoled if he ever were engaged in 
a rash enterprise of a ridiculous sort.’”* In any case the Comte de Cham- 
bord put aside his desire to present himself in France even in this period 
of his greatest concern. The view expressed in 1881 that “if he should 
return to Paris, he will enter as King, and not before,” just about 
summed up the matter. 

The Comte de Chambord had never been a gourmet in the strict 
sense of the word, but if he had a real weakness, it certainly was for 
food. Therefore, the French practice of giving political expression 
through the banquet was doubly appropriate for characterizing the 
royalist resurgency beginning in 1879. The movement was almost 
reminiscent of 1848, and, amazingly, came to include workingmen. 
Royalist workingmen, wildly convivial on behalf of the Comte de 
Chambord, may have constituted a small percentage of the total num- 
ber of his supporters, but they became a fraction which attracted close 
police scrutiny. Needless to say, more traditional varieties of royalists 
gave their approval to the phenomenon. While royalists had banquets 
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on other days also, the overwhelming number took place either on 
St. Henri’s Day, which was the day after Bastille Day, or on 29 Sep- 
tember, the birthday of the Comte de Chambord. On 25 June 1879 
a circular went out from Legitimist headquarters to royalists in the 
provinces saying that “the royalists of Paris, grouped by arrondisse- 
ment, have resolved to meet in banquets on the fifteenth of July, St. 
Henri’s Day.” The royalists were told that their Parisian fellows had 
already announced seven or eight banquets, and that they had a real 
occasion to show their devotion to legitimate monarchy.” The initia- 
tive for the 29 September political conviviality was also taken by 
Parisian royalist committees.* Politically significant masses were also 
celebrated at many churches, notably Saint-Germain-des-Prés, but the 
organization of the many banquets attracted the most attention.” At 
one of them there were so many cries of “Vive le Roi!” “Vive la 
Reine!” “Vive les Jesuites!”—even “Vive Paul de Cassagnac!”—that an 
observer concluded: “The vociferations became such that one was able 
to conclude that these heroes of Legitimacy were going to retake the 
Bastille.”°° A particularly wild rally was held in the Sixth Arrondisse- 
ment, at which speakers pictured a closely impending civil war which 
would work to the advantage of the Legitimists. “Perhaps heady 
wines,” it was suggested, “were the cause of all this, but this evening 
all the Legitimists who were present at this banquet appeared to desire 
this future battle and that blood should come in floods.” In the Eigh- 
teenth Arrondissement cries of “Vive le Roi!” were reported to have 
gone on for five full minutes.*” Whatever the size of the Legitimist 
movement, the Comte de Chambord had some supporters who could 
be extremely vocal, at least among friends. 

On 29 September 1879 there were similar manifestations. The Comte 
de Chambord had written to the Marquis de Foresta expressing his 
satisfaction with the St. Henri’s Day rallies,®* thus encouraging the 
movement. Saint-Germain-des-Pres again seems to have been the 
church with the most significant attendance at the mass which was 
celebrated. All sorts of high-ranking Legitimists, together with the 
Duke and Duchess of Madrid, were present. But in addition to masses 
said on the pretender’s birthday, fourteen banquets were held in Paris 
alone, attended by an estimated six thousand persons. Similar celebra- 
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tions were reported in many other cities, including Bordeaux, Mar- 
seilles, Perpignan, Poitiers, and Vanves.*® Most Legitimists found 
overwhelming satisfaction in these banquets. For “personal” reasons, 
however, Hervé, editor-in-chief of Soleil, did not participate in 1879,*° 
and Neychens, a key man on the Union, who often disputed with 
people like Laurentie about royalist policies, also had misgivings about 
the direction of things.** However, Chambord issued a circular at that 
time expressing his satisfaction with the results.” 

In the spring of 1880 the first heavy blows fell on the Church and 
the Comte de Chambord decided to discourage the holding of ban- 

uets. The central committee hoped he would relent,* but he definitely 
ordered that there be no St. Henri’s Day banquets that year. He is re- 
ported to have said: “This is not the time, when we see religion perse- 
cuted as it is now, for us to rejoice. We shall wait for better times, 
which will not be long in coming.”* Since he really did seem to expect 
violence to develop in France, the better times he envisaged must have 
been on a distant horizon. However, he wanted manifestations of joy 
to be postponed until 29 September. Also, just as in 1879, the royalists 
were inviting comparison when they: seemed to be challenging the 
vast Bastille Day demonstrations, “glorification commanded for the 
crime of 14 July 1789,” with their own day of counter-revolution.* 
Appropriately, then, masses were the order of the day, not banquets, 
with key leaders being among the seven hundred royalists present at 
Saint-Germain-des-Prés. 

By the following year, however, restraint was again abandoned, and 
Chambord sanctioned a great royalist rally which was held in March 
at Lille in honor of the editor-in-chief of the Union, and was at- 
tended by many leaders, including Lucien Brun.** The democratic 
aspect of the banquet movement was shown by the fact that at a big 
affair in Paris at the Hotel Continental, a cost of twenty francs per 
person would be “diminished for certain persons,” and be paid by the 
central committee, as at other banquets.*” (It was in this very period 
that royalists were urged, on Chambord’s orders, to collect funds “in 
order to show the working class that the conservative party takes a 
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hand in its interests.”)** Various special groups took part in the organi- 
zation of banquets this year, including the Jesuits and the former 
Pontifical Zouaves under General Charette.” A surprisingly large num- 
ber of workers participated in the celebrations. The élite of Legitimist 
nobility, indeed, were again seen together at the Church of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés, but along with the group which lined up for the 
entry of Don Carlos into the Church were such bourgeois supporters 
as Charles Chesnelong and Lucien Brun.” Similar masses followed by 
banquets were held in cities throughout France, and notably in some 
cities, like Montpellier, the cercle ouvrier royaliste itself arranged for 
a special mass.’ The efforts of De Mun evidently had brought some 
results. In Toulouse the banquet royaliste ouvrier was held on 24 July, 
with at least two hundred attending. In Nancy the royalist banquet 
was attended by many Alsatians and peasants. The participation by 
lower economic groups was, of course, dwelt upon by the Union.” 
The principal rally at the Hotel Continental featured not only the usual 
attacks on the republican government for its anticlerical policy, and 
even its role in Tunisia, which men like Charette might have been ex- 
pected to deliver, but also the distribution of a booklet by one Monsieur 
A. Carvin, aimed at the worker element: 


When the bourgeois class, spurred by ambition, made [the Revolu- 
tion of] ’89, to whose profit did they do it? Is it to your profit, people? 
Do you work less? Have you more rights or liberties? Error! The bour- 
geoisie, a bastard race, yes, bastard, because in France there are but two 
classes, the worker, the true producer, and the noble, become noble by 
arms and having sanctified his nobility on the field of battle.°* 


And in the name of the ever proper Comte de Chambord such trash 
was circulated. At least the song “Le cri de la France,” which the 
participants sang, ended on a modest note: 


Assez des maux ont navré la Patrie. 

Henri, tu vois sous quel joug nous tombons; 
Viens relever ta couronne chérie, 

Plus d’un Frangais aime les Bourbons. 
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While the Vicomte Oscar de Poli spoke to a banquet in the Seven- 
teenth Arrondissement, referring to the “functionnaires de l’infame 
Republique” as “‘des porcs,” Mayol de Lupé in the Sixth Arrondisse- 
ment recalled the religious approach of Albert de Mun, appropriately 
passing out large colored pictures of Joan of Arc with the words: 
“Gentle King, she says, it is God’s pleasure that you come to Reims 
to receive your sacred dignity in showing that you are the true King 
to whom the kingdom belongs.””” 

Such was the mélange of themes which characterized the counter- 
revolutionary manifestations of 1881. The two following years pro- 
duced similar themes and similar episodes. At Toulouse on St. Henri’s 
Day, 1882, “Vive le Roi!” was traced on the walls of the palais de 
justice in meter-high letters.°° Worker participation actually grew, to 
the interest of the police, who noted the occupations of these humbler 
urban royalists with care.*” At the very least the Legitimists could say 
that the base of leadership of their movement was widened during the 
last years of the Comte de Chambord’s life. 

The reaction of the Comte de Chambord to the new activities of 
the royalists is not altogether clear. To a considerable degree he was 
under the illusion that the new breadth of his following indicated con- 
siderably greater strength than it did. However, much of the sentiment 
on his behalf was latent, and the real support which he might truly have 
summoned could only have been measured in the wake of some real 
step he might have taken, such as presenting himself in France. 

The Comte de Chambord, as might be expected of one who has been 
called “the incarnation of a principle,” resented the discussions which 
developed among the leaders of his force. “Counselers and interme- 
diaries between him and his people” he did not want, but men like 
Laurentie, Oscar de Poli, Henri des Houx, and others seemed to be 
playing just such roles.** The desperation of Chambord and the cleri- 
cals in this period infused new vigor into the pretender and his faithful, 
but in so doing created waves which he could not control. He wanted 
his leadership to be on a personal basis, and he was sensitive about the 
use of delegated authority. 
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A factor which was quite beyond Chambord’s control, but which 
enhanced his strength, was the untimely death in 1879 of the Prince 
Imperial, who fell as British subaltern while fighting the Zulus. This 
Bonapartist tragedy left Prince Napoleon, cousin of the late Emperor, 
head of the family. Few Bonapartists would accept him as leader. In- 
deed, a close view of his personal life reveals not only a still greater 
dissipation than standard accounts suggest, but also an absence of con- 
certed effort to forward his own cause.°? General Bourbaki, who had 
been close to the Prince Imperial, declared that the Bonapartists had 
been “absolutely decapitated,” and that “it would be insane to think 
of Prince Napoleon.” Prince Napoleon certainly was not an effective 
leader and, in spite of a few rash actions, including the issuing of a 
manifesto in 1883 which brought his arrest and brief imprisonment,” 
he missed most of his opportunities to gain support. One of his principal 
supporters, Philis, speaking of his inertia in 1883, indeed declared: “He 
is about to become our Comte de Chambord.”” In 1879 a good many 
conservative Bonapartists, the sort of people who looked to the Em- 
press Eugénie, believed that in the interests of political stability the 
only thing to do was return to legitimacy. The Legitimists too recog- 
nized the situation, and shortly after the death of the Prince Imperial 
the Marquis de Dreux-Brézé issued a royalist circular from Paris, call- 
ing on the royalists to woo such Bonapartists as could be won.® Of 
course, the limits of the support which could be gained for the Comte 
de Chambord in this manner were rather narrow. The main strength 
of the Legitimist forces still lay, as always, in its “hard-core” nature. 
Nevertheless, the promise of any new support for the Bourbon cause 
was a notable development. 

Some of the conservative Bonapartists rallied to the cause of Legiti- 
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macy during the last years of the Comte de Chambord, but the old 
gulf between the Orleanists and the elder line of the royal family con- 
tinued. The interview of the princes in August, 1873, had gone a long 
way toward healing the wounds of the past, but afterwards coolness 
and distance reappeared. Not only had Chambord’s stand of 1873 
placed the Orleanists in an impossible situation, his continued existence 
kept them there. Now, in 1879, the revitalized spirit of the Comte de 
Chambord intensified the situation. A number of Chambord’s actions 
impressed on the Orleanists his changed attitudes in 1879. His reception 
en prince on 22 August 1879 by Emperor Francis Joseph at Schon- 
brunn, while a guard presented arms,* dramatized his assertion of a 
position quite superior to theirs. Not surprisingly derogatory rumors 
about the attitude of Francis Joseph toward the Comte de Chambord 
were soon started by Orleanists. The historian Ernest Daudet, a close 
friend of the Duc de Broglie, let it be known that in the Imperial 
entourage people were saying that the Emperor felt “illusion and 
ignorance had acted on this honest man to the point of his believing 
in his imminent return to his throne.” The Emperor was also said to 
have spoken of “blindness” and “ridiculous enterprises.” “Poor Prince, 
he has the air of an Epimenides, who has slept for a century, or of one 
returning from the outer tomb.” Reportedly calling him a “victim of 
the Jesuits,” Francis Joseph was said particularly to have deplored 
Chambord’s desire to turn Italian territory back to the Pope.® Cer- 
tainly Francis Joseph had made many concessions throughout his 
reign in order to remain on the throne, some of the most significant of 
them occurring as recently as 1867. Habsburg policy always had been 
pragmatic, and Francis Joseph never showed any overweening interest 
in principle for its own sake, as the Comte de Chambord did. While 
some basis for these rumors may have existed, by the time they reached 
the forms reported to the police, they had every mark of being Or- 
leanist propaganda directed against the man who kept the House of 
Orléans checkmated. 

No one can say that the expressed position of the Comte de Paris 
was ever anything but correct, but the Comte de Chambord was re- 
ported to have been distressed that the Orleanist princes did not attend 
his birthday mass on 29 September 1879. Although the Comte de 
Chambord protested he loved the Comte de Paris “as his son,” the 
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Comte de Belleval quoted Chambord as speaking of the “desertion” 
of the princes of Orléans.°* The flag remained the symbol of the dif- 
ferences between the two groups, and as the march toward seculari- 
zation and a more radical republic continued, pressure was exerted on 
the part of the Orleanists to bring some kind of concession from the 
Comte de Chambord which would make possible more concerted 
action on the part of conservatives in general. The Duc de Broglie 
turned more and more to the Duc d’Aumale, the most military, liberal, 
and politically minded of the Orléans princes, and the one who showed 
the least tendency to want reconciliation with the Legitimists. Saying 
that salvation lay only with Aumale, Broglie bitterly declared: “The 
Legitimists and the clericals are equally guilty; like the communards, 
they do the work of the Revolution.” These feelings colored rela- 
tions between the two royalist groups until the death of the Comte 
of Chambord, Orleanist attitudes becoming more gentle only toward 
the end, when there was hope that the death of Chambord would open 
the way for them. The aspirations of the princes of the House of 
Orléans had been dealt a heavy blow in 1873, and the police as late as 
1879 were concerned with their reaction to Chambord’s intransigent 
stand on the White Flag.® Doctrinaire Orleanists were an obstacle to 
the maintenance of family bonds with the Comte de Chambord,” and 
Orléans family councils held at Chantilly not only underlined the 
distance between the branches of the royal family but gave evidence 
of pressure to try even in 1879 to force the pretender to accept the 
Tricolor.” In the early 1880’s the Orleanists were more at a disadvan- 
tage in trying to put pressure on the Comte de Chambord than they 
had been in the early 1870’s. In the earlier period much was made over 
the Union Monarchique, but it faded after the frustrations of 1873. 
A still flourishing organization to which the Comte de Chambord had 
given his blessings was the Union Catholique, a movement which had 
adopted ideas of Frédéric Le Play and which was concerned with 
Catholicism, not questions of governmental form. The Orleanists at- 
tempted to work through this organization and to form a conservative 
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political force through a union with the Legitimists within its ranks.” 
Such tactics were questionable at best, and in any case could scarcely 
have been expected to influence the political role of the pretender. 

Despite considerable solidarity on the part of the Orléans princes, 
characteristics of behavior demonstrated at an earlier period by each 
of the various members of the family held true during the last years 
of Chambord’s life. The Comte de Paris ever remained essentially 
correct in his bearing toward the head of the elder branch. Together 
with his uncle, the Duc de Nemours, he believed that Louis Philippe 
had blundered in taking the royal title in 1830.”* Cautious by nature 
and never giving the impression of being motivated by special personal 
ambition, his previous role was in no way changed. Not surprisingly, 
at the same time that rumors about further ruptures within the royal 
house were heard, other stories pictured a rapprochement, even to the 
point of claims that Chambord would adopt the son of the Comte de 
Paris, just as there had been talk of his adopting the son of Don 
Carlos” or the Prince Imperial. What such talk showed was that 
dynastic and family bonds between the heads of the two branches 
were such that the head of the House of Orléans would not be forced 
into a tack independent of the Comte de Chambord, and Chambord 
was not willing to do more than let nature take its course. 

The younger brother, the Duc de Chartres, was differently disposed. 
Something of the reckless cadet could be seen about the prince who 
had served in Mexico, in the Franco-Prussian War, and in Algeria. He 
was not noted for the kind of correct behavior exhibited by the Comte 
de Paris. He believed it necessary to push the Comte de Chambord 
aside, and his general line of thought was communicated to the pre- 
tender by Vanssay.’” Born in 1840, he could not be described as 
young, yet he was the youngest of the Orléans princes who were play- 
ing any political role, and, aside from generally supporting his uncle, 
the Duc d’Aumale, he was unable to be very effective. Such was not 
the case with the Duc d’Aumale. He was enormously rich, the richest 
of the Princes, while the Comte de Paris was the poorest.” The Duc 
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d’Aumale’s military reputation may have been mostly the result of a 
favorable press, but he nevertheless had had a very active career, which 
included service as the military governor of Algeria. In personality 
he was bold and forceful, and without question he hoped to become 
president of the Republic. Not only Broglie, but Jules Simon and 
others as well considered the possibility of making Aumale president.” 
Some even suggested that Gambetta would be willing to consider 
Aumale under certain circumstances.” For many years the following 
of the Duc d’Aumale had been very strong in the army, and such 
important figures as Generals Galliffet and Chanzy were in close rela- 
tions with Aumale and Chartres at Chantilly.*° Undoubtedly the Duc 
d’Aumale made reconciliation between the two branches of the royal 
family most difficult,** and he was as much an obstacle to it during the 
last years of the life of the Comte de Chambord as during the 1871— 
1873 period. 

The Duc de Nemours, who was probably the most Legitimist in his 
sentiments of all the princes of Orléans, played a secondary role, sup- 
porting the Comte de Paris whenever appropriate. He had had oppor- 
tunities to assume kingship in Belgium and in Greece, and having 
turned aside these offers decades earlier, he showed no disposition later 
in life to act in a way that might be regarded as disloyal to the Comte 
de Chambord. The Prince de Joinville, although elected a deputy to 
the National Assembly in 1871, was not very active in the late seven- 
ties or early eighties, and the Duc de Montpensier had transferred 
his attention almost entirely to Spain. Nevertheless, relations among 
all the princes remained a matter for much speculation among French 
politicians. 

As his years drew to a close, the Comte de Chambord for the first 
time seriously considered the possibility of using force. Such thoughts 
were entertained only for a few months, from the summer of 1882 
until the start of 1883. To the suggestion that Chambord was changing 
as old age approached, the best answer might be that the change was 
not really in him, but in Paris and Rome.” Any thought of violence 
may be dismissed as passing speculation, because even during his last 
days the Comte de Chambord showed himself to be consistent with his 
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stand over the years in avoiding strife. Approval in July, 1882, of a 
proclamation of the monarchy—which was never issued—and placing 
funds in the hands of the Paris royalists was as far as the Comte de 
Chambord proved willing to go. In February, 1883, he spoke to 
Henri des Houx revealing how his desires for peace had had to struggle 
with temptations to act. While maintaining, “Yes, I am ready,” and 
affirming that the royalists had built up funds for action and that he 
was not without support in the army, he expressed horror of civil war 
and asked whether “it be necessary for me to deliver myself to the 
gendarmes of the Republic?” The nature of his scruples was expressed 
when he declared: 


I will never compromise the future of France in a blundering under- 
taking. It is not even to a Culloden they want to send me; it is to a 
Boulougne, to a Strasbourg. A Bonaparte would be able to dare such, 
but he would not have in his veins fifty generations of royal blood; he 
would not call himself France.* 


In the period when the greatest pressures were being exerted against 
the Catholic Church by the advances of secular republicanism, there 
were unmistakable signs within the ranks of the Legitimists that the 
more desperate factions were gaining in influence. Even men as de- 
liberate as Blacas thought it important to gain the support of the former 
Bonapartists, Cassagnac and Amigues,” scarcely peacemakers. As early 
as 1880 there had been hints of a military conspiracy by the Legiti- 
mists for the purpose of the re-entry of the Comte de Chambord into 
France.** In truth, however, the Comte had grave doubts about the 
army, particularly after the introduction of compulsory service. He 
believed in an army of “old soldiers,” not one of “poor young men” 
pressed into service by a democratic republic*’ and was not going to 
place his faith in it no matter what its leadership might be. At a time 
when he was increasingly eager for closer bonds with the working 
classes, the more rash of the royalists did not hesitate to try to utilize 
worker organizations to the advantage of Legitimacy. Cornély, Oscar 
de Poli, and de la Briere were particularly active in this respect,** and 
the journal Le Clairon, founded in 1881, was one of their instru- 
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ments."” Three main organizations were formed which attempted to 
get support from various elements, including workingmen: the Comi- 
tés Royalistes, which was in a state of deterioration by late 1882; the 
Comité d’Action, which was founded by General Charette, and was 
regarded by the Comte de Chambord as being too violent; and the 
Ligue Popular, organized by Georges Berry, which carried on a con- 
siderable agitation on behalf of royalism among workers.” This last 
organization, which threatened to compromise Legitimacy with an- 
archism by violence in the streets, also was disowned by the Comte de 
Chambord. In the words of one police official, “The King certainly 
does want to aid the worker, but not this way.” Thus the possibility 
of uniting extremes—making the discontent of labor coincide with the 
frustrations of Legitimacy—with resultant strife, was frowned upon 
by the pretender. 

Probably the most violent of Chambord’s followers were Baudr 
d’Asson and General Charette. Baudry d’Asson, a deputy of the Ven- 
dée who passionately represented the traditions of his area, had been 
very violent in his language, attacking many phases of governmental 
policies. He had even attacked the policy in Tunis to such a degree as 
to incur the disapproval of the Comte de Chambord.” And there was 
more to this fiery deputy’s role than mere words. He was in close con- 
cert with Charette, and the two were reviving tactics a half-century 
old. Since early 1882 there had been talk of the Comte de Chambord’s 
going to the Vendée, where the activity of General Charette was al- 
ready being noticed.* The Duchesse de Berry certainly had not been 
forgotten. By May of 1882 the Préfecture in Paris was warned: 


Baudry d’Asson is not alone; his colleagues of the Vendée second him 
admirably. He wants a real insurrection, right up to the shedding of 
blood, by a group of determined, fanatical individuals. At the proper 
moment Charette’s veterans, who possess arms and ammunition and who 
have sworn fidelity, will assemble on the first order of their chief.™ 


Hearing that Henri was going to aid Charette and the “cause of the 
workers,” the Comte de Beaurepaire bought two thousand revolvers 
and many daggers at a cost of between thirty and thirty-five thousand 
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francs.*° The pretender, however, was only recently believed to have 
written Charette that “he who loves his country should not want to 
plunge it into civil war.”** This sort of threat could, of course, come 
to little without the active leadership of the pretender, and as he simply 
would not exploit the hate for the Republic harbored by so many tra- 
ditionalists in Brittany and the Vendée, his non-violent stand against 
the Republic was held to the end in spite of changing circumstances. 
Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis—but this rule did not seem 
to apply to the Comte de Chambord. 

Although the Comte de Chambord discarded the idea of militant 
action, the last gasp of Legitimist activity was accompanied by a con- 
siderable barrage of propaganda. In 1880, with the approval of the pre- 
tender, Blacas and Beaurepaire had ordered the printing of eighty 
thousand photographs of the Comte de Chambord, accompanied by 
a statement of his principles. In spite of some financial difficulties this 
campaign was carried out in early 1882,” and in Limoges in early 1883 
Cornély was preparing the workers for a visit of the Comte de Cham- 
bord by having posters plastered about, announcing the program of 
the pretender.® Clearly this campaign would have aided Chambord, 
had he decided to take direct action. However, the main effect of this 
new wave of publicity was to sharpen feelings at the time of the anti- 
clerical legislation and to focus flagging attention on the last days of 
the pretender’s life. 

In the spring of 1883 the Comte de Chambord suddenly ceased again 
to be an active pretender, because at this point his health had failed. 
Even at the very time he was beginning to stir again as an active pre- 
tender his physical condition suggested inactivity. Georges Cadoudal, 
a contributor to the Union, who had once been a Bonapartist but had 
been converted to Legitimacy, gave this description following a visit 
to Frohsdorf in 1879: 


Seated in a chair, in a carriage, or at the table, the Comte de Chambord 
has a fine appearance. One is unable to refuse him the aureole of majesty. 
His blue scrutinizing eye is impassive. Standing, the illusion of majesty 
disappears. His walk is heavy, with a slight limp which cannot be hidden. 
His rotundity is out of proportion with his build. His head is almost like 
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a pear. However, his face is distinguished. He has nothing of the bour- 
geois, like Louis Philippe. On a horse he is absolutely ridiculous. He rides 
practically not at all. 

The Comte de Chambord is aware of his infirmity. It makes him timid, 
hesitant about public appearances. He experiences, moreover, great fatigue 
at official presentations.’ 


Although he had been too heavy most of his life, the Comte’s health 
had generally been quite robust. He had become increasingly inactive 
as his weight mounted, however, and by 1879 it exceeded 250 pounds. 
He realized that he would have to lose weight “in order to be able to 
mount a horse in case of an alert,”** and went on a rigid diet, a plan 
known as the “Benting system,” and lost fifty pounds.’ Unfortu- 
nately, he undermined his health by his new-found zeal, and gastric 
troubles developed which eventually brought his death. Ironically, 
this belated desire to be a man on horseback was the fundamental cause 
of his death. His corpulence and love for food had always been a source 
of mockery for those hostile to him. For example, in 1880 a comic sheet, 
Don Quichotte, pictured a fat Henri V with a piece of meat in hand 
and a chef’s hat rather than a crown, under which were the lines: 


Henri V prend pour devise 
“Cotelette et confession.’ 


His weight was down, at least for a time, but a flood of rumors soon 
indicated that the pretender’s health had become a factor in French 
politics. 

In late 1881 the Comte was said to be threatened with paralysis.’ 
Speculation about his health was far from new, but however confused 
rumors might have been as to symptoms, at least the realization dawned 
that something really was wrong with the pretender. By the mid- 
summer of 1882, one police report speculated that he was losing his 
mental faculties.” The same observer noticed that while he was tak- 
ing the cure at the waters of Marienbad, some of his excess weight had 
returned, although swelling which had developed in his limbs had di- 
minished. He was also doing exercises, partly to overcome the senile 
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tendency toward somnolence.’* The real turning point in his decline 
occurred on 22 March 1883, Good Friday, when he collapsed on leav- 
ing the Cathedral at Goritzia.” While he seems to have made some 
recovery from this attack, he became violently ill again on 11 June 
from strawberries which disagreed with him. Various other foods 
caused him further distress, and by 19 June medical aid was summoned 
from Wiener-Neustadt.’ Dr. Mayr of Wiener-Neustadt, however, 
could do no more than Chambord’s regular attendant physician, and 
the famous physician Dr. Billroth and a colleague, Dr. Drasche, were 
called from Vienna.’ From this point on medical reports about the 
sad condition of the pretender were issued regularly. Terrible inflam- 
mation of the lower esophagus and stomach, circulatory trouble, espe- 
cially involving the aorta, apoplexy, and muscular degeneration were 
involved. While certainly cancer might be indicated, the physicians 
agreed that no trace of cancerous tissue was found, although the au- 
topsy held after he died was far from complete.'® Many royalists now 
came to Frohsdorf, and those who saw him were generally alarmed 
about his condition. Obviously the end was near, and a thoroughly 
morbid air pervaded the Legitimist court at the little village on the 
Leitha. For a long while the mere physical existence of the Comte de 
Chambord had blocked any other kind of royal or imperial restoration. 
Republicans had really come to see in the life of the pretender one of 
the safeguards of the Third Republic. Now it seemed he would die. 
Early in the year a proposition of Floquet to exile the other princes 
had been passed overwhelmingly by the Chamber and only narrowly 
defeated in the Senate.""’ Now radicals in the Chamber were talking 
of reviving the issue.” Many republicans were actually apprehensive 
about his death. A very unkind line reflecting this attitude appeared in 
Réforme, sarcastically paraphrasing the old cry, “The King is dead, 
long live the King!”: “Le roy est occupé a mourir, vive le roy!”"* 
While many republicans hoped Chambord would live some years more, 
various bitter monarchists, who felt the pretender made restoration 
impossible, longed for his death." 
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It was apparent to all during early July that the Comte de Chambord 
could not live long. Although he actually survived until late August, 
the princes of Orléans came as a group to Frohsdorf and were brought 
into the sickroom on 7 July. A report of the Havas Agency maintained 
that the doctors had tried to prevent the meeting, but that the Comte 
de Chambord had heard of their arrival and insisted that they be 
brought to him. Damage done in the decade since the personal rec- 
onciliation of 1873 was wiped away by another warm interview be- 
tween the Comte de Paris and the Comte de Chambord, during which 
all the princes were “very moved.” The Comte de Paris was ac- 
companied by the Duc de Nemours and his son, the young Duc 
d’Alencon. The party was formally presented at midday by the Com- 
tesse, and the encounter with Madame took place in an entirely correct 
manner. There was real warmth in the meeting of the princes, but no 
political matters were discussed. The emotional Duc d’Alengon de- 
clared on parting, “You are my King, and I wish I could die for you,” 
at which the princes embraced. At dinner, however, the Comtesse was 
not present, and apparently the ailing pretender had himself planned 
the seating arrangements. The party, particularly the Duc de Nemours, 
was very amiable, but the departure of the princes of Orléans directly 
after dinner was significant.’”° Little besides personal satisfaction could 
result from such a meeting and the bitterness of the followers of the 
two houses was little affected. The semblance of reconciliation was im- 
portant to the princes of Orléans, however. In 1830 Louis Philippe had 
been accused of being responsible for the piece in the Courrier fran- 
ais” suggesting that the “enfant du miracle” might have been in re- 
ality substituted; ironically, the princes of Orléans were now seeking 
the blessings of that enfant substitue. 

The general direction of secularism in France undoubtedly con- 
tinued to distress the Comte de Chambord deeply during the last year 
of his life. Further republican advances, depletions in the ranks of the 
monarchists through death and other causes likewise brought him grief. 
Perhaps during his life he had become immune to insinuations about 
his own birth and reports about the lost Dauphin. Nevertheless, it may 
have come to his attention that a rather interesting case was made out 
for a man named Augustus Meéves, who died in 1880 claiming to be 
Louis XVII. This particular claim avoided certain difficulties by main- 
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taining that another child had been substituted for the Dauphin in the 
Temple."* As though this sort of thing were not capable of causing 
enough annoyance, pressure was now renewed by the partisans of 
Naundorff, who sought the establishment of his claims as the lost Dau- 
phin. Naundorff had been dead since 1845, but various persons, includ- 
ing Jules Favre, represented his case. Activity from this quarter was 
such in 1882 that a special committee, consisting of Blacas, Vanssay, 
Lucien Brun, the Comte de Chevigné, Delepouve, and Dreux-Brézé, 
was formed to combat the agitation." In 1880 Rappel printed an ar- 
ticle claiming that the Duc de Berry had actually married Amy Brown, 
with the conclusion that his subsequent marriage was therefore not 
legal.” An evaluation of the combined effect of attacks of this sort on 
the Comte de Chambord’s spirit would be impossible. Contemplative 
and detached from many of the realities in which most persons of po- 
litical consequence are immersed, he may have devoted a dispropor- 
tionate amount of thought to the implications of this campaign to 
discredit his claims. Sadly, the man who personified legitimacy may 
have been especially troubled in his declining years by doubts about 
his rights to this role. 


CHAPTER TEN 


DEAE AND LEGACY 


From mid-June until late August, 1883, the Comte de Chambord was 
a dying man.’ He was given extreme unction on 5 July and again on 
21 August.” As early as 3 August he had lost almost 67 pounds since 
the start of his illness, his weight having dropped to a shadowy 136 
pounds.’ At that rate of loss he must have weighed scarcely 100 pounds 
at the time of his death. His suffering, which he bore patiently, came 
to an end at 7:27 in the morning of 24 August. 
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The death of Henri V was much more fully witnessed than his 
birth. Among those present were the Duke of Parma, the Count and 
Countess of Bardi, the Duchess of Madrid, the Grand Duchess of 
Tuscany, the Duc Della Grazia, Blacas, Charette, and many other roy- 
alists.* The Comte de Chambord had been one of the few unchanging 
factors in a century of change. Now for them all an important era in 
royalism was at an end, and the course which they were to follow 
hereafter was uncertain. 

The year 1883 was one in which many important persons died. 
Gambetta’s death at the end of 1882 came to be known only on 1 
January, and during the year Louis Veuillot, Gorchakov, General 
Chanzy, Gustave Doré, Manet, Wagner, and Karl Marx also died.® 
But the death of none of these men was as immediately important as 
that of the Comte de Chambord, since quite above and beyond his per- 
sonal influence his mere physical existence had been the personification 
of legitimacy and the practical obstacle to other royalist projects. As- 
suming his tenacity to principle, his existence during the past dozen 
years had assured the republican form of government in France. 

An ugly rumor developed during his last days. Dark words were 
passed that he had been poisoned. As early as 23 July the police inter- 
viewed a prominent Legitimist, the Comte de Belleval, on the matter 
of why Dr. Vulpian, the first outside doctor summoned, was so cau- 
tious about saying anything on the matter of this rumor.° One of the 
gentlemen in attendance on the Comte de Chambord, Chevigné, was 
indignant about implications in Le Clairon and elsewhere to the effect 
that poisoning had occurred. “We have every reason not to let the 
opinion that the Comte de Chambord has been poisoned be accepted. 
... For the honor of the royalist party let us hope that this is false.” 
The view persisted in some circles, however, and considerable concern 
was shown by Italian governmental officials about the matter,* presum- 
ably on the ground that a conspiracy to get rid of the Comte de Cham- 
bord would be a necessary step for a restoration, which could vitally 
affect Franco-Italian relations. Madame de Monti noted the opposition 
of the Comtesse de Chambord to the holding of a formal autopsy, but 
the desire of others at Frohsdorf to refute the theory of poisoning was 
such as to bring about an opening of the dead man’s stomach in the 
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hope that, if cancer were detected, tales of poisoning could be dis- 
missed.° However, no trace of cancer was found." In 1859, it was re- 
called, the King of Naples had died suddenly,” amidst accusations of 
poisoning, and now the claim might be made by bitter partisans of 
Legitimacy that the Orleanists or other enemies had similarly killed 
the Comte de Chambord. Had a suspicious illness befallen the Comte 
de Chambord in the early 1870’s, a tale like this would have been much 
more credible. But in 1883 such an act would have been only most re- 
motely possible. The story, however, does illustrate the bitterness of 
feeling in royal circles, and it underlines the circumstances which pre- 
vented a full rallying of the Legitimists to the cause of the Comte de 
Paris. 

At least for the moment bitterness was overshadowed by genuine 
grief on the part of a very large number of royalists and Catholics, who 
were overcome by nostalgic sadness on the passing of the Prince who 
represented and had championed their beliefs. The little village of 
Frohsdorf, where the outlook of the Comte de Chambord was more 
fully acceptable than in his own France, was almost entirely draped 
in black.” The “Graf von Chambord” had certainly chosen a sym- 
pathetic place of exile. But in France itself the expressions of grief and 
appreciation were striking. The republicans, to be sure, felt gratitude 
to the Prince whose principles had been such as to block the restora- 
tion of monarchy when it had seemed imminent. The clericals and 
Legitimists appropriately grieved his loss. The Orleanists, who were 
hoping that reconciliation between the different groups might yet 
make possible the coronation of the Comte de Paris, could do little 
except extol his virtues, while the extreme radicals, who had already 
used all of their ammunition, in some instances found themselves mix- 
ing a few kind words with their more usual observations. Some of the 
Comte de Chambord’s contribution to the political outlook of many 
Frenchmen was given particularly good expression in La Réforme 
Sociale, the journal founded two years earlier by Frédéric Le Play. 
The editor, Edmond Demolins, recapitulated the detailed endorsement 
the Comte de Chambord had given to the various plans for reform of 
Le Play. Chambord’s disapproval of idle wealth, absentee landlordism, 
and the various aspects of decadence of the ancien régime was empha- 
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sized, along with his enthusiastic encouragement of the emphasis Le 
Play placed on the importance of the Christian and paternalistic family, 
the decentralizing of administrative organs, and the Christianizing of 
all aspects of economic life.” When reading such a tribute, one won- 
ders whether some of the opposition to the Comte de Chambord may 
not have been on economic grounds so far as some of the well- 
entrenched elements of society were concerned. Ostensibly he was 
more vulnerable to attack as a divine-right Bourbon than as a socially 
minded Prince who might oppose nineteenth-century privilege, and 
public attacks had been confined to his traditionalism. 

Some of the radical papers, of course, had recourse to sarcasm. A 
piece in L’/ntransigent pointed out how poorly God had protected his 
Dieudonné.“ La Lanterne called him “The best of kings: he never 
reigned.” La Bataille clamored for his estate in France to be confis- 
cated.’® The republican sheet Paris exclaimed, “The King is dead, long 
live the Republic!” although the same editorial praised him for his 
honesty, uprightness, and lack of personal ambition.’ This general 
tone ran through the journals of the Left almost uniformly. Well be- 
fore his death the police noted that in Catholic circles people were 
speaking of the Comte de Chambord as dying in a foreign land just as 
Saint Louis had died."* This theme became widespread. The Moniteur 
Universel declared he died “with the resignation of a saint, the dignity 
of a king.”! Le Clairon, almost canonizing him by the day after his 
death, entreated, ““Monseigneur, priez pour la France.””° At the other 
extreme Le Voltaire maintained he had lived his life in “perpetual il- 
lusion,” but pointed out that to his honor “he had always scorned 
reaching reality by dubious means.””* The Viennese Fremdenblatt de- 
clared: “The Comte de Chambord never played any role, because he 
was a contradiction to his times; but history will keep a pious memory 
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of this last rejected Bourbon, who never shed any blood of his partisans, 
and who will forever remain the exceptional image of a noble pre- 
tender.” The press was in general harmony at least as to the upright 
nature of his character. 

While the bells were tolling in the little hamlet of Frohsdorf, masses 
were being arranged and held in important churches throughout 
France. Immediately these were seen as more important than simple 
professions of grief. The police had for some time been noting posters 
declaring, “Vive Henri V, Vive le Comte de Paris!””*—and the great 
question in the minds of many in authority was whether there would 
be arally of the followers of the Comte de Chambord to the pretensions 
of the Orléans family. The attendance at these masses was closely 
watched for what light might be thrown on the question. At Saint 
Clotilde’s for example, the police tried to determine the social com- 
position of the participants.%* All varieties of monarchists were seen 
at Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, but the fact that there were three thou- 
sand inside the church while another eighteen hundred stood outside 
made it difficult to come to any kind of conclusion other than that the 
monarchists were staging a great show of grief.” At the Church of 
Saint-Etienne in Toulouse, workers and Bonapartists were counted, 
along with close followers of Chambord.*® While the faithful were 
praying for the repose of the soul of the Comte de Chambord, the po- 
litically minded were speculating about the probabilities of fusion made 
possible by his death. 

Immediately upon the death of the pretender, the Comtesse de 
Chambord, who now became the central figure for the exiled court, 
indicated that the burial would not be at Frohsdorf, but at Goritzia, 
where Charles X and the Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme lay.” Rela- 
tives and royalists began to converge on Frohsdorf, in spite of the fact 
that the final rites would be elsewhere. The body, after embalmment, 
was laid out in great state. A cross, said to be made from wood from 
the Garden of Olives, encrusted with stone believed to have come from 
the Holy Sepulcher, was placed in his hands. The White Flag of Bor- 
deaux and the banner of the Pontifical Zouaves, brought by General 
Charette, were beside his coffin. Magnificent floral displays were sent 
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by the Emperor of Austria-Hungary, the Empress, and Archduke 
Albert. Charette and his men stood watch. Austrian sympathizers 
floated black, not white, flags with the fleur-de-lis.” The signs of 
mourning were impressive. 

Although many close to the pretender had arrived even before his 
death, the Comte de Paris, the Duc de Nemours, the Prince de Join- 
ville, and the Duc d’Alengon did not arrive until the afternoon of 28 
August. The Duc de Chartres followed on 30 August. The Comtesse 
de Paris did not come, but telegraphed her condolences to the Com- 
tesse de Chambord, who responded with all correctness.”” The Duc 
d’Aumale did not come to Frohsdorf either, though he attended spe- 
cial services at Chantilly.*° Services at Frohsdorf were to be on 2 Sep- 
tember, with burial at Goritzia the following day. A great question 
arose: To whom should the place of honor be accorded? In this decision 
the Comtesse de Chambord was the central figure. Don Juan (who had 
allowed his son Don Carlos to take up his claims to the Spanish throne), 
Don Carlos, the Duke of Parma, Don Alphonso, Don Jaime, and Don 
Miguel all had their claims to the honor (after the Emperor of Austria- 
Hungary or his representative), and apparently from the start were 
in no mood to cede their positions to the princes of Orléans, who 
showed considerable presumption in trying to assert their rights as 
French princes to be the heirs of the Comte de Chambord. The most 
striking of their acts was the notifying of foreign governments of the 
death by the Comte de Paris.** Such an act presumed the sender of the 
notification was the heir. In truth, the bulk of the faithful Legitimists 
assumed Chambord’s claim to the French throne passed to the Comte 
de Paris. Such devoted followers of Chambord as Damas and Charette 
did what they could to get Don Juan, Don Carlos, and the Duke of 
Parma to step aside for the princes of Orléans, but they would not 
budge. The Comtesse de Chambord assumed a role at this point that 
eclipsed any other she ever played. She persuaded the Bourbons of 
Spain and Parma to stand fast, and since this funeral was technically 
private, she was able to control the ceremonies.” The Comte de Paris 
made it clear that he would remain for the funeral only if accorded the 
place of honor, and the stand of Madame (and the Bourbon princes) 
meant that he had to withdraw, together with the other princes of 
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Orléans. While the will of the Comte de Chambord had left the bulk 


of his private fortune to his nephew, the Duke of Parma, the resolu- 
tion of the Comtesse frustrated the princes of Orléans in their first steps 
toward the vacant French throne. 

After services on 2 September at Frohsdorf, the body was taken by 
special train from the little branch station at Klein-Wolkersdorf to 
Wiener-Neustadt, where an estimated twenty thousand persons turned 
out to do honor to the pretender. By this time the Emperor had desig- 
nated Archduke Louis Victor as his representative, but even he stepped 
aside at Wiener-Neustadt, and the Imperial representative finally desig- 
nated was the Prince of Turn und Taxis. After a pause in Wiener- 
Neustadt, the entourage proceeded to Goritzia, and the following day 
the body was taken in solemn pomp to the crypt at Castagnavizza, 
where Charles X and the Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme already lay. 
Following the cross and the musicians in the procession came represen- 
tatives of the poor, the religious orders, and the secular clergy. Then 
came the hearse, the Comte de Blacas as master of ceremonies, the 
Prince of Turn und Taxis, Don Juan, the Duke of Parma, Don Carlos, 
Don Jaime (son of Don Carlos), and other members of the Bourbon 
family, followed by the representatives of other courts.*? The Comte 
de Chambord’s body was placed in the center-left of a crypt for six, 
with the bodies of Charles X and the Duc and Duchesse d’Angouléme 
on the right, and the Duchesse de Parme on the left.** Less than three 
years later the Comtesse completed the royal group buried so far from 
France. 

On 4 September an editorial in Figaro spoke of the “petite église de 
Frohsdorf” in remarking on the complete exclusion of the Orleanists, 
a slur which was protested by Blacas, Raincourt, Monti, Chevigné, 
and Damas.* Already, however, the royalist press was aware that the 
Spanish White forces (those French royalists who recognized the 
Spanish Bourbon line) had gone their separate way. No one could 
seriously contest the claims of the Comte de Chambord to the throne 
of France while he still lived, but with his death could his blessings be 
placed on foreigners, and could his widow exclude his French rela- 
tives from their royal French claims? Reconciliation had been effected, 
but did this mean that he had bestowed his royal blessing upon the 
claims of princes of Orléans? Don Juan, Don Carlos, and the Duke of 
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Parma were more recent offshoots from the direct Bourbon line than 
the princes of Orléans. Also, now that the Comte de Chambord had 
passed away, was not the time appropriate for the ultra-clericals of 
France to claim that Louis XIV, the grand monarch, had himself vio- 
lated fundamental laws of divine-right monarchy by excluding his 
proper heir from the French throne and placing him on the Spanish 
throne as Philip V? And now that his direct descendants, the Carlists, 
had been denied the Spanish throne by a wilful Ferdinand VII, were 
they not indeed the proper inheritors of Chambord’s claims to the 
throne of France? By religious and political outlook they surely seemed 
to be. 

The will of the Comte de Chambord was of little help to royalists 
desirous of closing the ranks. Its character was thoroughly private, and 
dealt solely with property. “In recognition of thirty-seven years of 
unclouded happiness,” the Comte de Chambord left all the property 
of Frohsdorf, its contents and art, and the usufruct of his entire fortune 
to his widow. On her death, after a good many specific bequests, three- 
quarters of the fortune was willed to his nephew the Duke of Parma, 
son of his sister Louise, and one-quarter to his half brother, the Count 
of Bardi. The Duchess of Madrid, daughter of Louise of Parma, was to 
receive a million francs, as was the Grand Duchess Alix of Tuscany. 
Henri Lucchesi was willed 500,000 francs, while 800,000 was left to 
his father, the Duke Della Grazia. A grant of 500,000 was to be made 
for the propagation of the faith, and 250,000 was marked for the Fran- 
ciscans in the Holy Land. Pere Bole, who was one of the administrators 
of the will, was to be given 100,000, as were the poor of France and the 
Ligorian Fathers. Barrande received a pension of 6,000. Foresta was to 
have his choice of objets d’art, and Blacas was given the worn crucifix 
the elder Blacas had presented to Chambord. A sum of 50,000 was set 
aside for masses. Chambord’s papers were to be burned, and under the 
supervision of the Comtesse and Bole the grand bulk were disposed 
of.*° The will made no mention of his rights to the throne, but the 
exclusion of any kind of family recognition of the princes of Orléans 
had negative significance. While Don Juan and Don Carlos were left 
no property, the close observance of family ties in the distribution sug- 

36. Ibid., p. 105; Roux, p. 376; Noailles, p. 264; De Luz, p. 325. A few items which 
were of interest to Francois Laurentie relative to the Naundorff affair survived. Cer- 
tain other papers were copied by M. Morel and quoted in Roux’s work. “Nothing 
survived but some brief and disconnected notations,” Roux says of the few papers 


that passed on to Don Jaime. The journal and records of royalist activities were 
destroyed, to the loss of those studying the Legitimist movement. 
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gested that his French dynastic claims passed to the Spanish Bourbons, 
next in line after Chambord according to the Salic Law, if they were 
not to be ruled out as foreigners. In any case, the Orleanist fusionists 
could derive no satisfaction whatever from the will, and a complete 
rally of Legitimists to the Comte de Paris was further restrained by it. 

What the royalists did after the death of the Comte de Chambord 
is something quite beyond the scope of the present study. However, 
important results of his death must be noted. Great pressure now de- 
veloped for the expulsion from France of other Princes of the Blood 
and the Bonapartes. As a result of Chambord’s silence and the Com- 
tesse’s deliberate opposition to the princes of Orléans, the movement 
for fusion of the royalists failed. In no way had the death of the Comte 
de Chambord, so long awaited in some quarters, solved the matter of 
royalist unity. A rumor was spread to the effect that plans were being 
laid for Eugénie to meet the Comtesse de Chambord in order to arrange 
for the Comtesse to adopt Prince Victor (proper son of the improper 
Plon-Plon),*” but no one bothered to circulate any rumors that the 
Comtesse would adopt the Comte de Paris. The Spanish Whites were 
completely alienated from the princes of Orléans. 

In the republican Ferry cabinet, especially in Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
ministry of interior, there was concern, however, about the possibili- 
ties of fusionism and a broad rally to the Comte de Paris. Accordingly 
the head of the Streté Générale, Schnerb, sent out a questionnaire to 
all préfets inquiring into the state of royalist organization.** A number 
of Legitimist newspapers were reported as still opposed to the Comte 
de Paris, but something akin to fusion could be claimed in a good many 
departments.” The really striking aspect, however, was the absence 
of an energetic reorganization of royalist forces on the death of the 
Comte de Chambord. While most of the Legitimists accepted the pri- 
macy of the claims of the Comte de Paris, there was no evident enthusi- 
asm, and the inner circle around the Comtesse de Chambord offered 
sharp opposition. Better the republic than the pretensions of the House 
of Orléans, and, for that matter, better the Devil! was the attitude of 
the Spanish Whites.*° Indeed, the heart and soul of the Spanish White 
movement, Chambord’s confessor, Pere Bole, quoted ancient law to 


37- Report of “Grégoire,” 4 Sept. 1884, A.P., B A/872. 

38. Archives nationales, circular dated 21 Feb. 1884, F7 12431 (“Agissements roy- 
alistes, 1875-1908”). The heading of this carton is somewhat misleading, since there is 
almost nothing before this circular. 

39. For a good summary, see Osgood, pp. 36-37. 40. Robinet de Clery, p. 15. 
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the effect that when a royal house died out the nation regained the right 
of choosing its king. He insisted that many times the Comte de Cham- 
bord had said: “After my death France will again become mistress of 
her destinies. I have never concerned myself with the question of who 
shall be my successor; it is not my affair.”*t Even the economic re- 
sources which had been mustered for the Comte de Chambord by the 
Legitimists were returned to the contributors. The caisse noire, which 
had been kept in London, amounted to something like 5,000,000 frances 
and had paid 3 per cent to its subscribers.” On the wishes of the Com- 
tesse these funds were returned, only about a tenth having been ex- 
pended in the cause. However, money was not what the Orleanist 
cause lacked. The House of Orléans needed the clear-cut blessing of 
the Legitimists, and this it never got. 

In mid-1883, even before the death of the Comte de Chambord, 
whose life had rendered impotent the threat of other princes to the 
Republic, the proposal of the deputy Floquet to banish the princes 
from French soil had passed the Chamber and failed in the Senate by 
only a narrow margin. After the death of Chambord the influence of 
the Comtesse must have seemed to republicans at least partially to be 
accomplishing the same purpose of thwarting the princes. The Com- 
tesse, however, died on 26 March 1886, and yet another obstacle to the 
House of Orléans was removed. The party which the Comte de Paris 
staged on 16 May 1886, at 57, rue de Varennes, announcing the en- 
gagement of his daughter to the Duke of Braganza, was more than re- 
publicans could tolerate. Not only did thousands of people appear, but 
also ambassadors from many powers were in attendance.* This regal 
presumption of the Orleanist pretender, right in the capital city of 
Paris, was the major immediate cause for the Chamber’s passing an act 
banishing heads of all families who had ever reigned in France. The 
Law of Exile, which went into effect on 23 June 1886, remained in 
effect until 1950. 

While the Law of Exile was designed to be a blow at royalism, it 
was both a tribute to Chambord and an admission of the importance of 
his life and his principle. The Comte de Chambord had been in his 
lifetime a far greater potential threat to the dreams of republicans than 
the Comte de Paris was ever to be. But when he elected to take with 

41. Ibid., p. 26. 

42. Figaro, 20 Jan. 1884. A report of “Grégoire,” 10 June 1884, A.P., B A/872, main- 


tains the caisse noire amounted to 8,000,000 francs. 
43. See Cerbelaud-Salagnac, pp. 140-141. 
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him to the grave the uncompromised principle of Legitimacy, he had 
given the republicans their opportunity. The Republic owed him an 
enormous debt, and republicans knew it. 

In preserving intact his principle, the pretender may have hoped for 
its resurrection in some later age. But whether or not he believed that 
untrammeled monarchy could ever again be a reality, he successfully 
restored purity to the idea of absolute monarchy and, frustrating 
though his “reign” may have been, it made possible a glorious burial of 
an essentially religious idea during an age of materialism. 
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Barodet, Désiré, 101 

Barrande, Joachim: liberal influence of, 13; as teacher, 15-16; replaced, 27; reunion 
with Chambord, 36, 40 

Barthélemy, Marquis de, 62 

Baude Proposition, 22 

Baudry d’Asson, Armand de: name associated with Chambord’s, 171; violence of, 186 
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Bavaria, 37 

Bazaine, Marshal Achille, 110 

Beauharnais, Hortense, 60 

Beaurepaire, 187 

Beauvoir, M. de, 114 

Bebel, Auguste, 139 

Belcastel, Gabriel de: and Tricolor, 106; and septennat, 136 

Belgrave Square rally, 39-42 

Bellemare, General Carey de, 129 

Belleval, Comte: as member of Bureau du Roi, 68; quoted, 172; quotes Chambord, 182; 
and death of Chambord, 192 

Belleval, Marquis René de: on Chambord’s marriage, 44; at Frohsdorf, 48; comments on 
Austrians, 51; and travels of Chambord, 52-53; describes Dr. Carriére, 57; de- 
scribes nature and activities of Bureau du Roi, 67n, 67-70 

Belleval family, 41 

Benedetti, Comte Vincent de, 80 

Béranger, Pierre Jean de, 10 

Berry, Duc Charles-Ferdinand de: posthumous birth of heir, 3; and legitimacy of 
children, 4—5; marriage of, 5, 23, 191; death of, 5-6, 19, 37-38; and death of Charles 
X, 33-34; mentioned, 42 

Berry, Duchesse de (Marie-Caroline of the Two Sicilies): marriage to Duc de Berry, 
5, 23; birth of Duc de Bordeaux, 7-8; necklace presented to, 7; 1830 flight of, 19; 
finances of, 22; in Vendée, 25; pregnancy of, 25-26; influence on royal succession, 
32; and Russian marriage project, 43; second marriage of, 53; characteristics of, 
54; Mentioned, 58, 186 

Berryer, Nicholas: correspondence with Chambord, 61-62; and exile, 66 

Berthier, General (Prince de Wagram), 10 

Beust, Count Friedrich Ferdinand von: and clericalism, 141; and Francis Joseph, 142; 
on the republic, 167 

Billroth, Dr. Theodor, 189 

Bismarck, Prince Otto Eduard von: Chambord’s appeal to, 83-84; and Franco-Prussian 
War, 138-140, 141-148; opposes royalism in France, 150-151; and “Catholic 
League” movement, 161 

Blacas, Stanislas: at Kirchberg, 37; and purchase of Frohsdorf, 47; and Bureau du Roi, 
68; and White Flag crisis, 88; and Dupanloup, 100; and Chesnelong, 125-126; 
represents Chambord before MacMahon, 134; meets with Czacki, 169; and royalist 
treasury, 174; and Naundorff partisans, 191; present at death of Chambord, 192; 
and funeral of Chambord, 197; and will of Chambord, 198; mentioned, 23, 56, 80, 
84n, 99, 123 

Blacas d’Aulps, Duc Pierre-Louis-Jean-Casimir de: wealth at Bourbon disposal, 22; 
background of, 23; and Duchesse de Berry, 25-26; traits of, 27; and replacement 
of Damas, 27; and Louis XIX, 33; at Kirchberg, 37; and purchase of Frohsdorf, 47 

Blacas family, 14 

Black, Mr., 24 

Blanqui, Louis-Auguste, 168 

Bole, Abbé, 57, 198, 199 

Bonaparte, Jerome, 20 

Bonapartism: rise of, 60, 100, 159; compared with Chambord’s ideas, 62; and White 
Flag manifesto, 92, 94; candidacy of Colonel Stoffel, 101; reaction to Salzburg 
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letter, 131, 153n; Klindworth’s appraisal of, 149; project for Chambord’s adoption 
of Prince Imperial, 160-161, 199; Bonapartist ridicule of Chambord, 167; rally to 
Legitimists, 180-181, 185, 187 

Bossuet, Cardinal, 104 

Bougon, Dr., 37 

Bouillé, Comte de: appointed governor of Duc de Bordeaux, 29; mentioned, 14n 

Bouillé, Marquis de, 143 

Bourbaki, General Charles Denis Sauter: and White Flag issue, 119; comments on 
Bonapartists, 180 

Bourbon de Parme, Prince Sixte de, 107 

Bourbon family: finances of, 22; second exile of, 61 

Bourbon-Busset, General de, 12 

Bourg, Joseph du: member of Chambord’s entourage, 56; mentioned, 99 

Braganza, Duke of, 200 

de la Briere, 185 

Brissac, Comte Emmanuel de, 14 

Broglie, Duc de: and fusionist movement, 65; and Bureau du Roi, 67; and Klindworth, 
97; and reconciliation, 107; letter to Harcourt, 132; and Duc d’Aumale, 182, 184; 
mentioned, 93-94, 113, 118, 143, 149, 156, 181 

Brown, Amy: and Duc de Berry, 4-5; question of legitimacy of marriage of, 191 

Brown, George Granville, 5 

Brun, Lucien: and question of Tricolor, 122-123; received by Chambord, 136, and 
1874 manifesto, 156, 158; and Fourtou, 157; present at royalist rally, 177; men- 
tioned, 133, 178, 191 

Buffet, Louis, 1o1 

Bugeaud, Marshal Thomas Robert (Marquis de la Piconnerie): and restoration plot, 
60; mentioned, 65 

Bureau du Roi: uses of the term, 67; personnel in, 68; functions of, 68-71; Ferté-Meun 
and end of, 90 

Busr, Dr., 38 


Cadoudal, Georges, 187 

Caesar, Julius, 31 

Callet, Pierre: and Committee of Nine, 120; and Tricolor, 121 

Canning, George, 17 

Carayon-Latour, Joseph de: receives letter from Chambord, 86-87; and Chesnelong, 
120; invited to visit Chambord, 123; and projects of the Right, 132 

Carlists: and claims to Spanish throne, 161-162; clash with Germans, 162; and Cham- 
bord, 163 

Carlos, Don (Duke of Madrid): as object of Chambord’s political interest, 97; claims 
to legitimacy in Spain endorsed by Chambord, 161-162; nature of Chambord’s 
interest in, 163; attends St. Henri’s Day mass, 176; attends Chambord’s funeral, 
197; and succession, 197-198; mentioned, 175, 183, 196 

Carlos, Don Maria Isidoro de Bourbon, 31 

Carriére, Dr., 57 

Cars, Duc des: plot of, 60; and Bureau du Roi, 68, 70 

Carvin, A., 178 

Castagnavizza, Convent of: associated with exile, 53; as burial place of Chambord, 197; 
mentioned, 70 
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Castelfidardo, fall of, 77 

Castellane, Marquis de, 158 

Cavaignac, General Louis Eugéne: represses radical Parisians, 59; exemplifies con- 
servative republicanism, 60 

Cavalli, Palazzo: as residence of Chambord, 51; menus at, 52 

Cavour, Count Camillo Benso di, 77 

Cazenove de Pradines, Pierre: and White Flag manifesto, 90; receives invitation to 
visit Chambord, 123; quoted, 128; Chambord comments on, 136 

Chabannes, Comtesse Emma de, 56 

Chambord, Chateau de: given to Duc de Bordeaux, 10; hunting at, 50; during Franco- 
Prussian War, 81; Chambord visits, 902-92; mentioned, 130, 133 

Chambord, Comtesse de (Marie-Thérése of Modena): marriage to Chambord, 42-45; 
at Frohsdorf, 49; attitude of, 55; attendants of, 56; influence of, 123; and illness 
and death of Chambord, 190, 196-199; mentioned, 105 

Chambord, Henri-Charles-Ferdinand-Marie-Dieudonné d’Artois, Comte de (Duc de 
Bordeaux, Henri V): birth of, 3-7; celebrations of birth, 7-8; baptism of, 9-10; 
threats during infancy, 9-10; acquisition of Chateau de Chambord by, 10; cele- 
brated in poetry, 10; education of, 11-16, 24, 27-31, 34-38, 39; and coronation of 
Charles X, 12; governors and teachers of, 12-18, 23, 27-30, 34, 36, 37; influence of 
teachers upon, 12—15; influence of La Villate upon, 16; and Revolution of 1830, 
16-19; flight from France, 18-21, King for a day, 18-19; letters written in name 
of, 23; at Edinburgh, 24-26; first communion of, 24; confirmation of, 26; at 
Hradschin, 26-31; comes of age, 27; loses La Villate and Damas, 27-28; Jesuit 
influences upon, 29-30; literary tastes of, 31; at Goritzia, 31-32; and Don Carlos, 
31; and death of Charles X, 32-34; travels of, 34-39, 52-53; and Gregory XVI, 36; 
and Kirchberg accident, 37-39; and Belgrave Square rally, 39-42; becomes head 
of family, 42; marriage of, 42-45; personal traits of, 46-47, 52-53; life at Frohs- 
dorf, 47-51; life in Venice, 51-54; and sister, 54-55; entourage of, 55-58; and 
Revolution of 1848, 59-62; appeal to the people, 62-63; and fusion, 63-67; attitude 
toward Napoleon III, 66; and Bureau du Roi, 67-71; as “Ernest,” 70; key letters 
of, 71-76; supports temporal power of Pope, 76-78; ideas of, 79-80; and Franco- 
Prussian War; 80-84, 138-141; and National Assembly, 84-88; and White Flag, 88— 
89, 102-138; visits Paris, 89-90; issues manifesto on White Flag, 90-96; reactions to, 
96-98; and royalist organization, 98-99; and Dupanloup, 99-100; and fall of Thiers, 
100-102; and MacMahon, 102; identifies with Catholicism, 103-106; and Comte 
de Paris, 107-113; and Chesnelong, 120-130; Salzburg letter to Chesnelong, 130- 
131; trip to Versailles, 133-138; and diplomatic scene, 138-152; decline of hopes, 
153-169; and Bonapartism, 159-161; and Carlism, 161-163; and ideas of De Mun, 
164-165; and papacy, 167-169; and secularization, 169-181; and Ferry Laws, 170; 
and princes, 182-184; desperation of, 185-187; decline of, 187-191; death of, 191—- 
201; will of, 196-199 

Changarnier, General Nicolas-Anne-Théodule: presides at meeting of Committee of 
Nine, 120; and projects of Right, 132 

Chanzy, General Antoine-Eugéne-Alfred, 184 

Charette, Baron de: marriage to Mlle de Vierzon, 5; defeats Garibaldi, 78; name 
linked with Chambord’s, 171; and St. Henri’s Day banquets, 178; as founder of 
Comité d’Action, 186; and death of Chambord, 192; and funeral of Chambord, 
195-196; mentioned, 136 

Charles III of Parma, 55 
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Charles X: coronation of, 12; and Louis XIII, 12; and Revolution of 1830, 17-18; 
abdication of, 18; exile of, 19-23, 31-33; and Duchesse de Berry, 26; on education 
of Duc de Bordeaux, 29; death of, 32; burial place of, 53; mentioned, 119, 148, 195 

Chartres, Duc de: described, 183; and death of Chambord, 196; mentioned, 110, 118 

Chateaubriand, Vicomte Frangois René de: favored as governor for Duc de Bordeaux, 
13; opinion of Damas, 14; as president of Société des amis de la liberté de la presse, 
17; tries to end influence of Blacas on Chambord, 26-28; influence of, 32; and 
Belgrave Square, 40-41 

Chesnelong, Charles: as member of Committee of Nine, 120-121; formulates state- 
ment on Tricolor for presentation to Chambord, 122; forced to accept mission 
of carrying Tricolor plan to Chambord, 122-123; interview with Chambord, 
123-128; reacts to press, 128-129; reports to deputies of Right, 129; absolved by 
Chambord of misrepresentation, 130; mentioned, 133, 135, 178 

Chevau-Légers: origin of name, 93n; split with Moderate Right, 93-94; strength in 
National Assembly, 113; in Committee of Nine, 120; received at Versailles by 
Chambord, 136; mentioned, 148 

Chevigné, Comte de: as member of Chambord’s entourage, 56, as member of com- 
mittee to combat rumors about Chambord’s birth, 191; attacks rumors that Cham- 
bord was poisoned, 192; protests funeral editorial, 197 

Choiseul, Comtesse Caroline de, 56 

Circourt, Albert de: and Bureau du Roi, 68, 70; mentioned, 41, 90 

Cissey, General Ernest de, 159 

Clementine, Princess (Duchess of Saxe-Coburg): favors Orleanist reconciliation, 63; 
and Comte de Paris, 109 

Coigny, Duc de, 7 

Combier, Charles: and Chambord’s position on flag issue, 117; as member of Com- 
mittee of Nine, 120; and meeting at Café Quai d’Orsay, 122 

Committee of Nine: composition of, 120; question of flag, 121-122; choice of a dele- 
gate to see Chambord, 122-123; Chesnelong’s case before Chambord, 125-126; 
Chesnelong parts from Chambord, 128 

Concha, Marshal, 161 

Condé, Louise of, 5 

Cornély: and worker organizations, 185; and visit of Chambord to Limoges, 187 

Cornulier-Luciniére, Comte Albert-Hyppolyte-Henri de, 136 

Coronini, Count of, 32 

Coutts (banking house), 22 

Créton proposal, 66 

Cumont, Vicomte Arthur de, 122 

Czacki, Vodzimerz, 169 


Dahirel, Francois, 136 

Damas, Baron Anne-Hyacynthe-Maxence de: and education of Duc de Bordeaux, 11, 
13-16, 18; and abdication of Charles X, 18; and flight of royal family, 20; replaced, 
27; and La Villate, 28; letters from, 30 

Damas, Comte Maxence de: at Frohsdorf, 50; with Chambord, 56 

Damas family, 14 

Daru, Comte Napoléon: as member of Committee of Nine, 120; proposes Chesnelong 
for mission to Chambord, 122 

Daudet, Ernest, 181 
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Decazes, Duc Louis-Charles-Elie de: as diplomat, 143; and MacMahon, 148 

Delavaux, Henri, 68 

Delepouve, 191 

De Lesseps, Ferdinand, 52 

Della Grazia, Duke, 198 

Demolins, Edmond, 193 

Déneux, Dr., 7 

Deplace, Father, 29 

Dezanneau, Theobald, 136 

Doré, Gustave, 192 

Drasche, Dr., 189 

Dreux-Brézé, Marquis Henri-Scipion-Charles de: commissioned to reinstate royalist 
organization, 98; delivers letter of Chambord to Chesnelong, 131; meets with 
Czacki, 169; declares intentions of Chambord, 174; issues royalist circular, 180; 
as member of committee to combat rumors about Chambord’s birth, 191; men- 
tioned, 134 

Druilhet, Father, 29 

Du Barail, General Frangois Charles: and preparations for restoration, 129; mentioned, 
115, 134 

Ducros, Comte, 174 

Ducrot, General: as mediator, 94; brings draft of statement of principles to Chambord, 
98; votes to extend MacMahon’s powers, 136; recommends transfer of royalist 
funds to Versailles, 174; mentioned, 135, 159 

Dumont-d’Urville, Captain Jules Sébastien César, 20 

Dupanloup, Archbishop: Gallicanism of, 99; and Chambord, 99-100; mentioned, go, 
105, 148 

Durfort, Comte de, 38 


Elizabeth, Empress of Austria: at Palazzo Cavalli, 51; visited by Chambord, 53 

Elizabeth, Russian Grand Duchess, 43 

Ernoul, Edmond: as founder of Moderate Right, 94; and White Flag issue, 117 

d’Escuns, M.: organizes Bureau du Roi, 68; and Chambord’s stay in Versailles, 136 

Eugénie, Empress: and principle of clericalism, 159-161; and rumor of meeting with 
Comtesse de Chambord, 199; mentioned, 141 


Falloux, Comte de: on Chambord’s manifesto, 92; on Henri V, 94; and Dupanloup, 99; 
mentioned, 63, 105 

Falloux Law: Chambord’s view of, 61; and Louis Napoleon, 66; and policy of papal 
support, 77 

Faucigny, Comte de, 38 

Faucigny-Lucinge, Prince de, 5 

Fauveau, Mlle Félicie de, 36 

Favre, Jules, 191 

Fenélon, Frangois, Archbishop of Cambrai, 29 

Ferdinand I (Austria): plans to occupy Hradschin, 31; visited by Chambord, 35; and 
Chambord’s accident, 38 

Ferry, Jules, 170 

Ferté-Meun, Marquis de la: as member of Bureau du Roi, 68; received by Chambord, 
88; reproaches Chambord, 90; mentioned, 110 
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Fitz-James, Duc de, 38 

Flaubert, Gustave, 128 

Flavigny, Comte de, 81 

Flerieux, Marquis de, 160 

Floquet, Charles-Thomas, 189 

Foresta, Marquis de: at Kirchberg, 37; as member of Chambord’s entourage, 56; re- 
ceives letter from Chambord, 173; and Chambord’s will, 198; mentioned, 137 

Fourtou, Marie Francois de, 157 

Francis I (Austria), 23 

Francis II (of the Two Sicilies), 55, 152 

Francis IV (Modena), 42, 44 

Francis V (Modena), 42 

Francis Joseph: in Venice, 51; attitude compared with that of Chambord, 141; reas- 
sures Italian government concerning Chambord, 150; attitude toward Chambord, 
151; rumors about, 181; mentioned, 50, 196 

Franclieu, Marquis Charles de, 136 

Frayssinous, Archbishop of Hermopolis, 29 

Freeman, John, 5 

Freycinet, Charles, 170 

Frohsdorf: description of, 47-51; and Bureau du Roi, 69; compared with Chateau de 
Chambord, 91; Chambord receives Comte de Paris at, 107-111; as royal residence, 
116-118; mourns death of Chambord, 193; mentioned, 106, 141, 148, 151, 190, 196 

Fusion (1852-1857): term distinguished from reconciliation, 63; attitudes of member 
of House of Orléans, 63-64; negotiations, 1852-1854, 64-65; Chambord’s stand in 
exile, 65; differences of Orleanists and Chambord on law of exile, 66-67 


Gabriac, Marquis de, 143 

Gallicanism, 28, 36 

Galliffet, General Gaston-Auguste (Marquis de), 184 

Gambetta, Léon: as leader of Government of National Defense, 81; as member of 
National Assembly, 93; and clericalism, 141, 163 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe: and Pius IX, 76; and Cavour, 77; and Italian nationalism, 78 

George IV, 21 

Gladstone, William Ewart, 138 

Gonet, Paul de, 174 

Gontaut-Biron, Duchesse de: and birth of Duc de Bordeaux, 6-8; and baptism of Duc, 
9; and education of Duc, 11-14; and Revolution of 1830, 17-18; on Charles X’s 
reaction to Louis Philippe, 19; flight in 1830, 20; on Lullworth, 22 

Gontaut-Biron, Vicomte Elie de: works for Chambord and cause of monarchy, 143- 
144; mentioned, 139, 152 

Gorchakov, Prince Alexander: and Gontaut-Biron, 144; and Bismarck, 147 

Goritzia: as residence in exile, 31-33; return of Chambord to, 36; as winter residence, 
39; climate of, 42; as burial place, 53; collapse of Chambord at, 189; burial of 
Chambord at, 195-197 

Gramont, Duc de, 80 

Gramont family, 14 

Granier de Cassagnac, Paul de: associated with Bonapartist movement, 159; and St. 
Henri’s Day celebrations, 176, support sought from, 185 

Gré, Chevalier de, 6 

Gregory XVI: meets Chambord, 36; and Russian marriage project, 43 
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Grévy, Jules: clashes with National Assembly, 100; replaces MacMahon, 167 
Guibert, Archbishop, 103 
Guizot, Frangois-Pierre-Guillaume: before 1830, 17; and Revolution of 1848, 59 


Hanotaux, Gabriel: and monarchical principle, 72; quoted, 101 

Harcourt, Marquis de, 143 

d’Haussonville, Vicomte, 107 

d’Hautpoul, Marquis: represents General Latour-Maubourg, 28; and Chambord, 36; 
mentioned, 14n 

Héléne, Duchesse d’Orléans, 64 

Hervé, Edouard: writes on Chambord, 111, 111m; makes statement on Salzburg inter- 
view of Chesnelong with Chambord, 128 

Holyrood, Palace of, 24 

Houx, Henri des, 179, 185 

Hoyos family, 47 

Hradschin: as residence in exile, 26; Chateaubriand visits, 27; Duc de Bordeaux’s edu- 
cation at, 30-31; royal family forced to leave, 31 

Hubner, Baron Joseph Alexander von, 118 

Huet de Pavillon, M., 57 

Hugo, Victor: and birth of Duc de Bordeaux, 10; and “noble suicide,” 92 

Hyde de Neuville, Baron Jean-Guillaume de, 12 


Isabella II (Spain), 138, 162 
d’Issoudun, Mlle, 5 


Jaime, Don, 196 

Jarnac, Comte de, 65 

Jaurés, Jean, 139 

Jesuits: and education of Duc de Bordeaux, 28-30; dissolution of order of, 170; men- 
tioned, 15n, 176, 181 

Joinville, Prince de: and fusion, 63; and Orléans letter to Chambord, 65; elected to 
National Assembly, 87; and Dupanloup, 99; as “competitor” to Chambord, 110; 
refuses offer of lieutenant-generalcy, 132; activity of, 184 

Juan, Don: marriage of, 44; allows son to act as pretender, 161; and funeral of Cham- 
bord, 196-198 

June Days, 59-60 


Karl, Archduke of Austria, 35 

Katzelsdorf, 47, 50 

Keller, Emile, 168 

Ketteler, William Emmanuel von: influence on Chambord, 164; mentioned, 74 

Kirchberg: and Chambord’s accident, 37-39; mentioned, 53 

Klindworth, Georg: attitude toward Chambord, 97; as agent of Austrian government, 
142, 142n; quotes Chambord on subject of restoration, 149-150; explains Cham- 
bord’s reason for rejecting crown, 152 

Kulturkampf, 139 


Lafayette, Marquis de, 21 


La Ferronnays, Comte Fernand de: as member of entourage of Chambord, 56; and 
Bureau du Roi, 68; influence on Chambord, 70-71; mentioned, 80 
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La Ferronnays, Comtesse de: at Frohsdorf, 48-49; attitude toward Chambord, 154 

Laitre, Vicomte de, 38 

Lamartine, Alphonse Marie Louis de: quoted, 3, 10; and election of 1848, 60 

Lamennais, Felicité Robert de, 36 

Lamoriciére, General Jacques Rochette de: leads papal forces, 77; praised by Cham- 
bord, 77--78 

Larcy, Baron Charles de: as member of Committee of Nine, 120; refuses mission to 
Chambord, 122 

La Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, Duc de: joins other monarchists at Chateau de Chambord, 
90; presents proposals for compromise to Chambord, 94; leads projects of the 
Right, 132; submits proposal for restoration to Chambord, 155; and parliamentary 
attempt to restore monarchy, 157-159; mentioned, 99, 171 

La Rochette, Ernest de: receives letter from Chambord, 99; as part of delegation to 
Chambord, 136; and rumor of Chambord’s presence in Versailles, 155; and rumor 
of pressure on Chambord to present himself to National Assembly, 156; Cham- 
bord’s reaction to death of, 166 

Latil, Abbé de (Bishop of Chartres): and confessions of Duc de Berry, 6; influence on 
Duc de Bordeaux, 27 

La Tour du Pin, Captain (Marquis) René de, 164 

Latour-Foissac, General de, 35 

Latour-Maubourg, Marquis de: as ambassador to Rome, 36; mentioned, 14n, 28 

Laurentie, Fran¢gois: and Chambord’s manifesto, 92; mentioned, 177, 179 

La Villate, Joseph du Bouyonnet de: as valet de chambre, 16-17; flight in 1830, 20; 
replaced, 27-28; mentioned, 31 

League of the Three Emperors: divergence in policy, 161; mentioned, 144, 147 

Ledru-Rollin, Alexandre Auguste, 60 

Legitimists: and birth of Duc de Bordeaux, 3; and Berryer, 31; and Belgrave Square, 
39-42; and Don Juan, 44; and fall of July Monarchy, 58; ideology of, 59; and 
Orleanists, 59-60, 63-67, 181-184; and Bureau du Roi, 67-71; receive letter from 
Chambord, 86-87; division of Right, 93-96, 98-99; and Committee of Nine, 120- 
123; and diplomatic scene, 138-142; and MacMahon, 148-149, 155-158; and Bona- 
partism, 159-160, 167, 185, 192; absence of leadership, 170; effects of Ferry Laws, 
170-174; rumors of militancy, 174-175; St. Henri’s Day manifestations, 175-179; 
and Spanish Whites, 196-200 

Leo XIII: contrasted with Gregory XVI, 36; attitude toward throne and altar, 153; 
view of Chambord and monarchy, 168-169; mentioned, 173, 175 

Le Play, Frédéric: Chambord embraces theories of, 15, 164; influence of, 72-73; and 
Union Catholique, 182; and La Réforme Sociale, 193 

Lévis, Duc Gaston-Frangois-Christophe de: as governor of Duc de Bordeaux, 14, 34, 
35; and Belgrave Square, 40; and Russian marriage project, 43; at Frohsdorf, 47; 
characteristics of, 55-56; and Bureau du Roi, 68; significance of, 70-71; men- 
tioned, 80 

Locmaria, Comte: travels with Chambord, 34-35; at Kirchberg, 37 

Louis XVII (Charles Louis, Duc de Normandie): death of, 3; supporters of, 12; 
mentioned, 190 

Louis XVIII: and Naundorff, 4; and marriage of Duc de Berry, 4; and birth of Duc 
de Bordeaux, 7-8; and Cocarde, 114; mentioned, 173 

Louis Philippe: with Duc de Berry, 6; and birth of Duc de Bordeaux, 8-9; and baptism 
of Duc, 9; as Lieutenant General of the Realm, 18; becomes King of the French, 
19-20; and Duchesse de Berry, 25; recognition of, 28; son killed, 38; and Cham- 
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bord’s marriage, 44; fall of, 58-59; and fusion, 63-65; wealth of, 73; mentioned, 
183, 190 

Louis Victor, Archduke of Austria, 197 

Louise d’Orléans (Queen of the Belgians), 64 

Louvel, Louis-Pierre, 6 

Lucca, Duke of, 38 

Lucca, Marie-Louise, 5 

Lucchesi, Henri, 198 

Lucchesi Palli, Count of: secret marriage of, 25; life and family relations of, 54 

Lullworth, 21-22 

Luynes, Duc de, 54 

Lyautey, Marshal Hubert, 168 


Macchi, Msgr., 3 

MacMahon, Marshal Patrice (Duc de Magenta): statement on White Flag, 119; and 
Du Barail, 129; and Chambord, 132-135, 137; and septennat, 135-136; replaces 
Thiers, 147; and Legitimacy, 148; and rumors about Chambord, 155-156; political 
power of, 158-160, 162; removed from office, 167; mentioned, 120, 122, 149, 150 

Magne, Pierre, 159 

Maille, Comte de, 90 

Maistre, Joseph de, 23 

Manet, Edouard, 192 

Manteuffel, General Edwin von, 140 

Manzoni, Alessandro, 34 

Marguerite of Parma: arrives at Frohsdorf, 49; marriage of, 55 

Maria Theresa (Empress of Austria), 35, 151 

Marie Amélie (Queen of the French): and reconciliation, 63; and Chambord, 64-65 

Marie Antoinette, 151 

Marie-Béatrice of Modena: marriage of, 43-44; mentioned, 161 

Marie-Pie (of the Two Sicilies), 55 
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